





























There’s : a chythm ia Vletor damian music Mag 
that brings joy with every step ~ Ges 


And no wonder! The best dance orchestras make 
Victor Records—Paul Whiteman and His Orchestra, 
The Benson Orchestra of Chicago, Club Royal Orches- 
tra, Joseph C. Smith and His Orchestra, The Virginians, 
AllStar Trio and Their Orchestra, Hackel-Bergé Orches- 
tra, International Novelty Orchestra, and other favor- 
ite organizations. And such records played as only the 
Victrola can play them make dance music a perpetual 
delight. 

Victrolas in great variety of styles from $25 to $1500. 


“HIS > aS Vi C Tr ro l a 


der U.S.PAT. OFF. 


Important: Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, New Jersey 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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Mol H.f ks 
By Fanny Heaslip Lea 


OTHER-STUFF,” they call it, and old— 

.old as all the hills. But then so is 
springtime old, and the tawny glow of sunset 
burning in the western sky, new and flaming 
and vital—and young as all the hills when 
the first new green spreads over them. 
Fanny Heaslip Lea, in all her tales of moon- 
light and the heart of girlhood, has never 
struck a deeper, truer note than in this por- 
trayal of the heart of Molly Darling’s mother. 
You will find it complete in the August number 


Fanny Heaslip Lea 
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Arm Ol 
Star Boiled Ham- 


Spend Less Time in the Hot Kitchen! a | 


Here's good news for warm weather! 
You can now buy the famous ‘Ham What 
Am’ already boiled—compressed into just 
the - right shape for perfect slicing—all 
bone and surplus fat removed. There's no 
cooking to do—no trimming, no waste. 


Slice and serve cold for summer suppers. The 
square slices make nourishing sandwiches for 
children’s lunches. Or try Star Boiled Ham with 
escalloped potatoes baked en casserole; diced with 
omelette or scrambled eggs; frizzled quickly ina “ 
hot pan; Ham 4a la King; or as a salad with 
chopped celery, nuts and mayonnaise. 

These are the choicest of Armour’s Hams—tender, 
smooth-grained from selected young porkers, with the 


savory, mild Star cure. Ask your dealer for Star Boiled 
Ham, sliced by the pound, or whole. 


Our booklet, ‘‘Sixty Ways of Serving a Ham,” sent 
free on request. Address Dept. of Food Economics 


%* ARMOUR AND COMPANY, Chicago 





Ask Your Dealer for 
These Armour 
Quality Foods 

Star Ham—the “Ham What 

pe: 


Star Bacon— (Whole Side 
or Sliced in Cartons) 

Fresh and Dry Sausage 

Simon Pure Leaf Lard 

vi (Vegetable 


Cloverbloom Eggs 
Veribest Loaf Meats 














Veribest Potted Meats 
Veribest Deviled Meats 
Veribest Canned Meats 








Veribest Mince Meat 
Veribest Salad Oil 
Veribest Evaporated Milk 
Veribest Cheese 
Veribest Poultry 
jj Veribese Oleomargarine 
eed Veribest Pork and Beans 

3 Veribest Bouillon Cubes 
Veribest Extract of Beef 
Veribest Peanut Butter 


The Armour Oval Label 
identifies foods of utmosr 
quality. It is an established 
assurance of known food 
quality that cakes the 

work out of buying. Soak 
for it on the foods you buy 















In using advertisements see page 4 
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One of the most 

Ui gepuies all-purpose 
eds. For street, for 
home, for sport. 
Comes also ina high 
model. For children 
and grown-ups, too, 


The boys’ favorite in the 
Keds line. Heavy rein- 
forcements and ankle- 
patch. Smooth, corru- 
gated or suction soles 


Every child and grown-up 


can now enjoy the comfort 
boys have always known 


OR years boys have de- 

lighted in ‘“‘sneakers’’ or 
“tennis shoes.”” Unconsciously 
they were choosing the shoes 
that were anatomically right 
for their feet. 

The muscles of the feet, we 
know now, grow stronger 
naturally in flexible shoes — 
the best prevention for fallen 
arches and the foot troubles so 
common today. 

The big development of the 
Keds line, with rubber-soled 
canvas shoes for every need, 
has made it possible for the 
entire family to enjoy the com- 
fort and healthful foot freedom 
that boys have always known. 


Why you should insist on Keds 


Keds will give you an entirely 
new idea of canvas rubber- 
soled shoes. The canvas is fine 
and strong. The soles are of 
tough, springy rubber from our 
own Sumatra plantations and 


are made as durable as our 
long years of experience have 
taught us to make them. 

The construction throughout 
has been perfected with the 
purpose of combining greatest 
strength with most attractive 
appearance. 

There are many kinds of Keds 
in addition to the well-known 
“tennis” shoes — pumps with 
low heels, oxfords, high shoes 
and low—all made of canvas 
with rubber soles. For men, 
women and children. 

If your dealer doesn’t carry 
the kind you wish, he can get 
them for you. But remember, 
Keds are made only by the 
United States Rubber Com- 
pany. If thename Keds isn’t on 


the shoes, they aren’t real Keds. = 


for free copy to Dept. V-3, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


They are not Keds unless 
| the name Keds is on the shoe 


One of the newest Keds. 
With either white or col- 
ored trimming. Welt 
construction, composi- 


i tion sole. 


A popular pump for girls 
and women. With or 
without strap. With or 
without heei. Also on 
Nature last for children. 


Keds were originated and are 
made only by the United States 
Rubber Company. The name 
Keds is on every pair. Itis your 
guarantee of quality and value. 


eds 


Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


In using advertisements see page 4 





The School Department 


In these pages are presented the 
announcements of a large number 
of the best schools and camps of 


the country. 


All announcements are classified 
geographically under state headings. 


pages. 


Good Housekeeping endorses every 
school and camp advertising in its 
Each has been thoroughly 
investigated and each is presented 
to you as worthy in every way of 
your confidence and patronage. 


CALIFORNIA 








FRANCE 
Study and 


of Foreign 
Mrs. Kent’s School Travel. 40 Rue Frangois 
Premier, Paris, France. Mrs. Maude Grant Kent, 
Principal. A cultural home with the finest instruction 
and influence. Trips to Switzerland, Italy and England. 
For Booklet address Miss HELEN TEMPLE COOKE. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Wellesley, Dana Hall. 


“CALIFORNIA 


The Bishop’s School 








Upon the Scripps pages 
FOR GIRLS LLA, CALIFORNIA 
Upper and eng School 

DUCATION. iL and social training equal to that of 
Eastern Schools. A faculty representative of East- 
ern and Western Colleges. The advantages of the 
healthiest climate in the world. The pupil goes to 
school in perpetual sunshine— ps, plays, exercises 
(at tennis, basketball, riding, swimming, ete.) and 
studies out of doors the year round. Sixteen miles from 
Hotel del Coronado. Convenient for parents wishing 
to snerd the winter in California. Write for booklet. 
Rt. Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, President 

Caroline S. Cummuns, A.M., 





CUMNOCK SCHOOL 


OF EXPRESSION 


Beautiful high location with sweeping view of moun- 
tains, city and distant sea. College courses in Litera- 
ture, Art, Languages, Journalism, Story-Telling, Oral 
and Dramatic Expression. Academy (accredited High 
School), Junior School (all grades). Musical de- 
partment. Resident students over 14. For catalog 
address a. A. BROOKS, A. _ Director 

Cumnock H. Los Angeles, Cal. 


PAGE 


Military Academy 


A big school for little boys. Page 
scands in a class by itself as a 
military school for little boys. Sound 
training in the common branches 
comes first. The military is adapted 
to young boy needs. It means manly 
little men who will grow into cour- 
ageous, successful big men. Parents 
appreciate the atmosphere of sympa- 
thy, understanding and encourage- 
ment for their little boys at Page. 
Lady teachers to fifth grade. Tender 
care of House Mothers. 

The catalog will surely 
you. Write for it to 
ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 

Route 7, Box 946 
Lose Angeles California 


interest 
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Westlake School 


for Girls 


College preparatory or advanced courses. 
In choicest section of Los Angeles. Mod- 
ern buildings that bespeak spaciousness 
and refinement. Social and physical train- 
ing combined with scholastic work de- 
velop the poise of intelligent womanhood. 
Tennis, swimming and other sports. Un- 
usual musical advantages. Grammar 
school grades for young girls. Address 
Box H, 

333 S. Westmoreland Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 





William Warren School 


Fifty minutes from San Francisco, 
near Leland Stanford University. For 
boys of 7 years and older, preparing 
them for college or business. 50% 
enter Yale, Harvard, etc. Thor- 
ough physical examinations and 
mental tests—progress recorded. 
Open-air classrooms and sleeping 
porches. Supervised athletics 

Military instruction. For 

catalog address 


Box W-3 
Menlo Park, California 


Academy 
(Military) 


For boys of all ages in all the grades. Comfortable 
buildings in a charming eight-acre wooded park to live 
in, a gymnasium and seven-acre athletic field to play in, 
and all in the matchless climate of California. Accredited 
to the Universities. Catalogs. 

GRENVILLE C. EMERY, Headmaster 


Box G, Palo Alto, California 


‘or Girls. In beau- 

The Anna Head School (if Baixeiy “So 

minutes from San Francisco. College preparatory, with 

certificate privileges, special and post graduate courses. 

Music, Art, Domestic Science. Gymnasium, swimming 
pool, all outdoor sports. Address Mary E. WILson, 

CaLtrornia, Berkeley, Box B. Principal. 





PASADENA 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
“Best in the West” 


Thorough mental, moral, physical 
training. Not rigidly, but sanely, 
military. Complete, modern equip- 
ment. College preparatory, fully 
accredited. Special free courses in 
aeronautics, wireless, music. Upper 
and lower school, small classes. Out- 
door life year ‘round, with monthly 
mountain hikes. Swimming pool, 
gymnasium, tennis, golf, etc. Sum- 
mercamp. Register anytime. Catalog. 


Col. C. M. WOOD, Supt. 
R. D. 2, Box 12G, Pasadena, Calif. 





Thirty-first Year 
A school based on thorough scholarship and individual 
development. Accredited at leading colleges. General, 
College-Preparatory, Special Courses. Two years’ 
Post-Graduate work, both Cultural and Vocational. 
Beautiful Spanish buildings—outdoor life is here a 
reality. Illustrated catalog on request to principals. 


MISS PARSONS and MISS DENNEN 
Adams Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Pasadena, California 


Orton School 


Outdoor Study all Winter. Academic 
and Collegiate Courses. Art, Music, 
Gymnasium, Riding, Tennis, etc. 


33rd Year. ANNA B. ORTON, Principal 








California Military Academy 5%, 9¥%,0f 
Modern buildings. Large casement windows permit open 
air study and sleeping. Small classes. Well equipped 
gymnasium and athletic field. Non-sectarian. Open 
all the year. Address. 
Catirornia, Los Angeles, 4001 W. 16th St. 
From the first 


Elliott School for Girls 710m, ‘p.° frst 

grades with cultural subjects—Music, Art, Dancing, Ex- 

pression. Out-of-door class and study. Home life, envi- 

ronment and care approach the ideal. Catalog. 
CatirorniaA, Los Angeles, Box K. 






























CALIFORNIA 
; , For Girls. 1 

Miss Harker’s School byt, qty mi Sante 

from San Francisco. Prepares for Vassar, Smith, Welles- 


ley, Bryn Mawr. Girls are much out-of-doors. Sleeping 
porches. Upper and lower schools. Catalog. Address 


PRINCIPAL. 
CairorniA, Palo Alto, Box H. 


San Diego Army and Navy Academy 
Prepares for Colleges, West Point and Annapolis. Uni- 
versity of California’s highest scholastic rating. Christian 
influences. Land and water sports all year. Summer ses- 
sion July 1—September 1. Catalog. Address President. 
CaLiFoRNIA, San Diego, Pacific Beach Sta., Box G. 
2 Girls’ School. Resident 
The Santa Barbara and day pupils. Eleven 
acres. Country life and sports. Sleeping porches. Open 
air schoolrooms. Riding, swimming year round. Basis of 
work, clear thinking. 
Marian L. CHAMBERLAIN, A.M., pvinctost; 
CaLiForNIA, Santa Barbara, P. 0. Box 548 


CONNECTICUT 




















CHESHIRE 


(FORMERLY ROXBURY SCHOOL) 
A School for the Individual 


Established 1794. Classes limited to five pu- 
pils. Work is planned exactly to prepare boys 
to enter college in given time. Very few fail- 
ures. Highly paid masters—one to each five 
boys. Hard work and concentration required. 
Athletic and outdoor sports under direction of 
expert coaches. Limited to 85 boys, over 14. 
Boys enter whenever vacancies occur. Write 
for catalog. 

CHESHIRE SCHOOL, Cheshire, Conn. 
W. L. Ferris, A.B., Headmaster 


Litchfield School 


For Boys of 15 or Under 


Fitting for all high grade Preparatory 
schools of the country.. Located in one of 
the oldest and best school centers of New 
England, in a true educational atmosphere. 
Well appointed buildings and grounds. Boys 
are happy in the attractive home life. All 
indoor and outdoor sports, horseback rid- 
ing, supervised physical training. Manual 
training. Latin and French. Rates $1,000. 
For detailed information address 


CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE, A.M., Principal 
Litchfield, Conn., or Ossining, N. Y. 


Suburban to New York City 
Fifty Minutes from Fifth Avenue. 
For High-School Girls and Graduates. 


- Dr. and Mrs. Frederie M. Townsend, 
owners and resident directors. Magnifi- 
cent granite buildings overlooking the 
sea; spacious grounds, in town; exquisite 
appointments ; immense gymnasium; 
little theatre. Academic, college prepar- 
atory and finishing courses. Music, art, 
domestic science, expression and stage- 
eraft, secretarial branches. Sy = 
culture, athletics. dancing, riding. Se- 
lect patronage only. Membership $1200. 
For booklet and views address 


Registrar of Glen Eden, Stamford, Conn. 










































Stamford Military jas a 


A preparatory school that pursues sound educational 
methods and provides a thorough training for mind 


and body. Located in the beautiful hill country of 
Connecticut, convenient to New York, the situation is 
ideal. Classes are purposely small and students are 
assured individual consideration from every teacher. 
The locality permits every kind of outdoor sport and 
the gymnasium is well equipped for all indoor exer- 
cise. Summer Camp. For catalog address 
WALTER D.GERKEN, A.M., Principal 
New Canaan, Connecticut 


; : Kindergarten Training 
The Fannie A. Smith Einderearten Training 
in great demand. Intensive courses in theory and prac- 
tice. Unusual opportunity for practical work. Grounds 
for athletics and outdoor life. Catalog. 
Fannie A. SMITH, Principal. 
ConneEotTicur, Bridgeport, 1122 Iranistan Ave. 


CONNECTICUT 














HILLSIDE 
A School for Girls 


Norwalk Connecticut 


Provides normal development of girls—intel- 
lectual, moral, social—in right environment, which 








offers every comfort. Preparation for new com- 
prehensive examinations and general courses. 
Upper and Lower Schools. Numbers limited. High, 
sightly location in six acres of 
woodland. Ample playgrounds. Horse- 
back riding. Gymnasium. Send for 
catalog and View Book. 


Margaret R. Brendlinger, A. B. Vassar 
Vida Hunt Francis, A. B. Smith, Principals 














MASSEE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS ~ 61019 
52 minutes from New York on Long 
Island Sound. 


A. beautiful campus of 16 acres on 
Shippan. Point, Stamford, Conn. Junior 
Department for boys under 14. Older 

boys. prepared for all colleges and 
technieal schools. Small classes with 
much individual attention. Splendid 
opportunity for health and 
physical. development in all 
athletics and outdoor sports. 
Large gymnasium 
and dormitory. 
For catalog, 
address 


W. W. MASSEE 
Shippan Point, 
Stamford, Conn. 


Suffield 


A School for Boys 


HOBART G. TRUESDELL, 
A.M., Pd.D., Principal 


5 Main Street Suffield, Conn. 
























































ry T Kindergarten Primary 
Conn. Froebel Normal Findersaren Frimayy 
Academic, kindergarten, primary and playground courses. 
Boarding and day school. Big opportunities for our 
graduates. State certificate. 24th year. Booklets. Address 
Mary C. Mitxs, Principal. 
Connecticut, Bridgeport, 181 West Avenue. 





Ely School 


Greenwich, Conn. 


In the country. One hour from 
New York. General, Special and 
College Preparatory Courses. 
Also one-year course, intensive 
college preparatory review. 








WATERBURY, CONN. 
Successful preparation for all colleges. 


FOUNDED 1875 


Secretarial 
Course giving Gregg certificates. All branches of 
Domestic Science. Excellent advantages in Music and 
Art. Experienced teachers. Gymnasium work. Ath- 
letics. Track, Basketball, Swimming and Outdoor 
Sports. - Beautifully-situated, one hour from Hartford 
or New Haven. [mae y > admitted at any time dur- 
ing the year. Send for Booklet. 


MISS EMILY GARDNER MUNRO, A.M. 
Principal 








The Cochran School for Boys 


On Long Island Sound. One hour from N. Y. City. A 
home school for a limited number of boys. Small classes. 
Constructive physical training. Progressive methods. For 
booklet, address, WILLIAM T. CocHRAN, Headmaster. 
Connecticut, Norwalk, 172 East Avenue. 





Southfield Point Hall $,,.377th, rae TS 
Lean Island Sound. Intermediate, General and College 
Preparatory Courses. Music, Gymnastics, Athletics and 


Sports. Address 
Jessie CALLAM Gray, B. A., Principal. 
CONNECTICUT, Stamford, 4 Davenport Drive. 





rT y 
New Haven Normal School Gysasrics. 
36th year. Fits for physical education, recreation, play- 
ground, reconstruction work. Appointment bureau. 14 
dormitories and school buildings on enclosed campus. 
Completely equipped 259 acre camp on L. I. Sound. 
ConNEcTICUT, New Haven, 1466 Chapel Street. 


~ 4. 2. A school for a limited number of girls 
St. Clare’s fun sto 14 Sl misetes trom Won 
York. Beautiful grounds and home. LExceptivnal care 
under Episcopal Sisters. $650 covers cust of school 
year. Address 
THE MOTHER SUPERIOR. 
Conn., Stamford. 


i 
The Gateway 
A School for Girls, offering a one year tutoring course 
as well as rewular college preparatory work. General and 
Special courses. 
Miss ALICE E. ReyNoLDs, Principal. 
CONNECTICUT, New Haven, St. Ronan Terrace. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
MARTHA WASHINGTON SEMINARY 
; For Young Women 
Occupies beautiful Estate and tom- 
bines Advantages of City and Country. 
High School and Collegiate —_ 
re- 
3} tarial Branches. Music, Expression 
#7 and Modern Languages. Athletics. 
Address The Secretary, 
Oakcrest, Washington, D.C. 


IMMACULATA 


minary, Washington, D. C. 
Select Suburban School for Girls. TWO-YEAR 
CERTIFICATE COURSE for high school gradu- 
ates. PREPARATORY and SPECIAL 
COURSES, MUSIC, ART, EXPRESSION, 











Household Science and Arts. 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE. Students’ rooms 
with suites and private baths. Riding; 
new swimming pool; abundant outdoor 
sports. Sight-seeing with experienced 
chaperones. Address THE SECRE- 
TARY, 4260 Wisconsin Ave. 


“She ASHINGTON 


The measure of woman's independence is her 
developed ability to successfully fill respon- 
sible positions. Here intelligent young women 
prepare for lucrative positions. A _ select 
school. : 


706 14th Street 











Washington, D. C. 





‘ For Girls. 24th year. Limited 
Fairmont School to graduates of accredited 
preparatory and high schools. Two-year college’and special 
courses. Effective use of Educational advantages of 
National Capital. 

D. C., WASHINGTON, 2103-07 S Street, N. W. 


= ey ts hy irl of 
Chevy Chase School 4,200) "ot, oro. 
Courses: Preparatory; two-year advanced for high school 
graduates; special. Unrivaled location at the national 
capital. For catalog, address 

FREDERIC ERNEST FARRINGTON, Ph.D., ew oe 

_D. C., Washington, Chevy Chase School, 
Gunston Hall 

A School for Girls—Established 1892. Preparatory 
and Academic Courses. Two years’ Post-Graduate and 
College work. Music, Art and Expression. 

Mrs. Bevertey R. Mason, Principal. 
D. C., Washington, 1922 Florida Avenue. 








i 
i 
i 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA GEORGIA 


NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY 


For Young Women Washington, D. C., Suburbs 
James E. Ament, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


rT WO-YEAR courses for graduates of high schools or prepara- 
tory schools. Special work or condensed college courses of 
cultural nature. Music, Expression, Art and other vocational 
courses featured. Domestic Science diploma granted without extra 
charge. 

Beautiful 90-acre campus. 32 buildings. Gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool. Athletics and popular outdoor sports, including horse- 
back riding. ‘ 

Unique organization of clubs, each hav- Main Building 
ing its own club house on the school 
grounds, promotes intimate comradeship 
among girls and with teachers and offers 
fine opportunity for social activities at 
school. 

Application for entrance should be made 
early. References required. Apply to 

Registrar, Box 177 

Forest Glen, Md. 
College Preparatory Department 
—a new department opened 
for the younger girl. 
































BRENAU 


COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 











Select tronage 30 states; location 
foothills Blue Ridge Mts. 50 miles north 
of Atlanta. Standard A.B. course; special 
advantages in music, oratory, art, domes- 
tic science, physical culture. 31 buildings. 
For Catalog and illustrated book, address 







BRENAU, Box M, Gainesville, Ga. 





In the cultured environment and finest residential section of Washington. 
Unexcelied advantages for observing Government operations and social life. 
Courses include primary, intermediate, academic, college preparatory, major 
elective, collegiate, fine arts, domestic science, secretarial and business 

training. School occupies four well-appointed buildings. 

Small classes. Refined home influences, with individual 

care and instruction. Physical development 

through gymnastics, basketball, tennis, 

hockey, hiking club, horseback riding and 


swimming. For catalog, address “al : : 
; ILLINOIS 


Miss Charlotte Crittenden Everett, Principal 4 : ; 
1531 Eighteenth St., Washington, D. C, ; ; SE Illinois Woman’s College {isms e- 

3 , B.M. degrees. Professional training in Music, Art, Ex- 

“ a ME Bets onl 85, sds Zit pression, Domestic Science, Secretarial and Physical Edu- 
~ <= z cation. New Gymnasium with pool. Six buildings. All ath- 
GEORGIA letics. For Catalog address ILLINOIS WOMAN’sS COLLEGE. 

















ILEINo1s, Jacksonville, Box F. 














GEORGIA MILITARY ACADEMY 1886 


One of the South’s Most Splendidly Equipped Prep Schools 
Near Atlanta, about 1200 feet elevation, in the foothills of BlueRidge Mountains. Highest stand- 1922 
ards of scholarship and discipline. Cadets live in homes with the officers and their families. 
Thorough preparation for College, Government Academies, Schools of Engineering, and business life. 
RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS 
Open eleven months in the year—nine months regular session, two months in. Camp Highland Lake, July 
and August. Address THE PRESIDENT, COLLEGE PARK, GEORGIA 




















I Echatelat-) 


Kindergarten 
and Flementary 


College 


Barracks “‘A"’, one of 
4 four fireproof barracks 





A college preparatory school for girls in its 
54th year. Advanced and general courses. 
| Music, Expression and the Home-Making 


sa ae tr zwenty-elaht miles from 

; cago in a well-known residence suburb. 

MILITARY ACADEM ¥ a — on a a Gym- 

SCHOOL where scholastic attainment is the goal. Boys nasium, swimming pool, out-of-door sports, 

A pheronsnly prepared for college, technical schools and horseback Ouse Catalog. iti 
lor business. MISS ELOISE R. TREMAIN, Principal, 


Annual enrollment continuously for 17 years has ex- it 
ceeded our capacity. Early application for entrance in J Box 315 Lake Forest, Hinois. 


September is necessary. Address Box 77, Alton, Illinois. 
Col. George D.Eaton, Supt. Major Ralph L. Jackson, Principal 


Kindergarten Training HO RP E 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 





Fine professional training, excellent 
mut spirit, happy home life, cul- 
tural advantages of a great city. 


Two-year kindergarten - primary 
course, kindergarten-primary di- 
ploma. Three year kindergarten-elementary 
course, kindergarten-elemen‘ diploma. 
Four-seae course, normal aekome and 
legree. 


Five dormitories on coll School 
gecveieal in Illinois pp om on Grad- 






















A KINDERGARTEN NORMAL COLLEGE ACADEMY FOR BOYS uates in demand. 
College and Dormitory Overlook Lake Michigan UNDER 15 YEARS SEMI-MILITARY For catalog and book of views, address 
I. Kindergarten On Lake Michigan. Classes small. Uni- National Kindergarten and Elementary College 
Three Depts. { Il. Primary forms worn. One hour from Chicago. Stron hw : 

- Pits oe wees mma ae gage © Rapid progress. Non-Sectarian. . Box 82, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Fine Equipment. Centra ation. Accredite yr. Camp ican Lake, Wis. 
Opens Sept. 19. Write Registrar, Box 15, 616-22 So. ee eras mar 
Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. LAKE FOREST ILLINOIS 
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ILLINOIS 





is one of the few recognized Homemak- 
ing Schools in the Middle West and is 
conducted not for pecuniary profit. 









The School residence for students is situated 
directly across from Lincoln Park and in one 
of the finest residential districts. 


LAKE FOREST ACADEMY NON-MILITARY 


College Preparatory for Boys 
Distinctiv - ALL certificate universities 
—definite preparation for entrance ~- AE, of Yale, Princeton, Har- 


Diploma admits to 


vard, ete. 


HONOR IDEALS — genuine co-operation between faculty and students— 


non-military 


BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY LOCATION on Lake Michigan, one hour north 
swimming pool—physical 
training and ALL athletics—influential board of trustees—endowed—not 
For catalog address 
JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmaster, Box 155, Lake Forest, Illinois 


of Chicago—modern buildings, gymnasium, 


maintained for profit—annual fee $950. 65th year. 





Frances Shimer School jz Colles 


For Girls and Young Women. 9 eral buildings, 
new dormitory this fall. 35 acres. College depart- 
ment two years with diploma. Four years academy 
work. Home Economics. Music. Art, -_ 
Waiting list the last 3 years. 
opens a gure  5g 1922. 

ev. 













llinois 





TWO-YEAR Normal Course for Directors of 


Physical Education, Playground Supervisors, 
Dancing Teachers and Swimming Instructors. 
Thorough preparation in all branches under strong 
faculty "of experienced men and women. 

Our graduates are filling the most responsible } se 
tions in the country. High School graduates 
aecredited schools admitted without examination. 
Fine Dormitories for non-resident students. 


19th Session Opens September 18, 1922 


We are now in our new building in a fine residential 
section of Chi: within walkin, distance of twoof 
Chicago’s finest Parks and of the ieago University. 
New nasiums—new classrooms and laboratories— 
new tory. All modern, up-to-date facilities and 
equipment, 


CHICAGO NORMAL 
SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 





. 1000 feet above the 
Todd Seminary for Boys jon? “ten “year. 
Exclusively for younger boys (7 to 16). Right thinking 
developed through comradeship, between teachers and boys. 
Vigilant watchfulness of personal habits. 
Summer Camp, Manistee, Mich. NosLe Hiiu, Prin. 
ILuiINnoIs, Woodstock. (1 hour from Chicago.) 


. ’ A superior school for girls ; 
Saint Mary s School under the auspices of the 
Episcopal Church. 54th year. College Preparatory and High 
School work. A separate department for younger girls. Special 
advantagés in Music, Expression and Domestic Science. Sec- 
retarial Course. Athletics. Home life. 

Ixu., Knoxville. Rey. F. L, Carrineton, LL.D., Rector. 











The School of Domestic Arts and Science 


















py LF, gym- 
| nasi tennis, dancing 


Here you will enjoy the most expert 
instruction in Home omics. Our 
one-year courses in Homemaking and 
Institutional Management which include 
instruction in Cookery, ie with inti 
Household Management, Sewing, Dress- 
making, and Millinery, etc:, are invalu- 
able to any girl or woman. Intensive 
specialized courses, also. 


Fall term opens October 11. Catalog upon request. 


Address: MISS LILLIAN A. KEMP, Director 
Box 2, 6 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 





MORGAN PARK 


Military Academy 
14 miles from center of Chicago. Accredited at | 
leading universities. Very strong faculty—20 men 
for 200 boys. Training under West Point graduate, 
agheen honor; habits of orderliness, precision 

promptitude, develops leadership. Teacher-con- 
ducted trips to Chicago’s art and industrial centers. 
Recreational activities. Not conducted for profit. 
Separate Lower School oor mew boys. Catalog. 


Address COL. H. D. A 
=x 200 Morgan Park, Chicago, Ill, 


2 Me wae we 


Sch 
OF It Speech _ 


pad ap yon Ka hay ane te ee 
of NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. as, See 


P H YSICA 
EDUCATION 


Two-year course leading to 

= paid puatiens in schools, 
a = com- 

munit; fig lustrial 


ums, depart- 
— Le tp ete. grad- 
ng bureau. Strong ff i. 
lum, auditorium. 
View book, catalog and particulars sent on request. 
Fall Term opens Sept. 19th. 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


4200 Grand Boulevard, Chicago 


ST RERTER ai IR a ES Ae A TE ENTRIES 
Starrett School for Girls {hry Bisnth year. 


preparatory and special courses, co-operative with Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Prepares for college. A Home 
School in elegant, fireproof building. Located in one 
of Chicago’s finest residential districts. Starts Sept. 15th. 
Iturnors, Chicago, 4932 Lake Park Ave., Box 26. 


Lake Forest School of Music ¥,3,7,5.2 


Director. Faculty of collegiate standing and international 

training. New musie school building off campus. Di- 

Ploma and Degree Courses. Desirable dormitory accom- 

modations. Address Registrar for book of views. 
Inurnois, Lake Forest, Box 11. 


Lyceum Arts Conservatory {1ncorporated) 
sic and Dramatic Art. Courses in all branches—Master 
Faculty. Fall term opens Sept. 11, 1922. Dormitories 
and studios in our own beautiful building. Write Secre- 
tary for free catalog. 

Itu., Chicago, 1160 N. Dearborn St., Box 44. 


































oe 


INDIANA 


ULVER men lead in classrooms or 
on college athletic fields. 83% of 
Culver men enter higher institutions. 
College preparatory and training for 
business life. 
All athletic activities, military and 
cavalry training. ,000,000 equipment. 
Write for catalog. 


The Headquarters 
CULVER, Indiana 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


ULVER 
HOW! 


SMALL CLASSES INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION 


Every Boy Recites Every Lesson Every Day. 
BOYS TAUGHT HOW TO STUDY. 
Wholesome Christian Influence. 

Thorough Preparation f or College. 

Military Drill. Junior R. O. T. C. 
Howe graduates are unusually successful in 
college. Campus of forty acres. Nine fine build- 

Thorough sanitation. Healthful country 


ings. 
life. Beautiful lakes near by. All athletic sports. 
Summer School with attractive courses. 


Separate School for Younger Boys. 
For illustrated catalog address 








SCHOOL 


(ENDOWED) 


REV. CHARLES HERBERT YOUNG, M.A., Rector 
Box 214, Howe, Indiana. 








St. Mary-of-the-Woods 
llege for Women 
Standard Courses leading to degrees. 82nd Year. 
Department of Expression; Household Economics; 
Conservatory of Music; School of Art. 12 build- 
ings, gymnasium, natatorium; golf, riding, etc. 
Extensive campus and farms. 

Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 
Four-year High School Course; Special Course. 
For Bulletins and Illustrated Booklet address 

E REGISTRAR, Box 190 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana 


Successful preparation for 

Tudor Hall School all colleges for women, and 

for universities. General and Special Courses. Fire- 

proof school and residence buildings. Science labora- 

tories. Art studio. Gymnasium. Roof playground. 
Catalogue. Miss Freponia ALLEN, Principal. 

INDIANA, — Indianapolis. _ 















Science Hill School ¥eu4e4 1825. An English 
Girls. College Preparatory Course. 97th year. Piano, 
Violin and Voice Instruction. Domestic Science, Basket- 
ball, Tennis, Hockey, ang Riding. 
Mrs. W. T. PornTsr, Principal. 
KENTUCEY, Shelbyville. "905 Washington Street. 


e MAINE 


Parsonsfield Seminary ¥,27!5 Pargonsfeld, 

girls. In foothills of White Mountains. 200 acres. Col- 

lege preparatory course with certificate privilege. Do- 

mestic Science. Endowment permits $450 to cover all 

expenses. Booklet. Hersert H. Tevrant, Principal. 
MAINE, Kezar Falls, Box B. 


MARYLAND 


Oldtields 


Established 1866 


Receives not more thanseventy girls for in- 
struction and training to develop broad culture. 

Country-home life, combining wholesome out- 
door athletics, individual instruction in Col- 
lege Preparatory and General Academic Courses, 
and the social-educational advantages of Balti- 
more. 

High personal and social standards of ad- 
mission and attendance must be fulfilled. 

Principals 

REVEREND DUNCAN McCULLOCH 
MISS ANNA GREEN McCULLOCH 
Glencoe, Maryland 
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MARYLAND 


Tome School 


A National Boarding School for Boys. On the 
Susquehanna, between Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
College Board standards, faculty of specialists. Single 
Rooms. Gymnasium, swimming pool and all athletics. 


Modern granite Murray Peabody Brush, 


buildings. Heavy “ 
endowment permits Ph.D., Port Deposit, 
Maryland 


low rate. 








Garrison Forest School for Girls 4°33 
an hour from Baltimore. A country school with all city 
advantages. Intermediate, College Prep., Special Music 
and Art Courses. Boarding Dept. limited. Horseback rid- 
ing; all sports. Catalog and Views. Miss Mary Mon- 

Mp., Garrison, Box G CRIEFFE LIVINGSTON, Prin. 





A country boarding school for boys. 

Severn School Ideal location on Severn River near 

Annapolis. Prepares for College, West Point and Anna- 

polis. Exceptionally thorough work given and demanded. 

Students taught how to study. Water sports and all ath- 

letics. Limited to fifty. Catalogue. RoLLAND M. TEEL, Ph.B., 
ManyLaNp, Boone. Principal. 


5 0010) DE OF 0) 5) ED 


For Youngs Women Fr k Maryland 


historic places. 


Accessible to National Capitol and 
45 acres. 


American ideals and traditions. Five buildings. 


Standard A.B. and B.S. courses, the latter including 
four years of Home Economics. 
Accredited courses in 
Pedagogy. Also Music, 
Art. and Expression. 
Terms $450 to $550. 
Catalog and views. 


Joseph H. Apple, LL.D., 
President, Box H, Fred- ; 
i land. 





Maryland College r 


Established 1853. Fireproof Buildings. Private Bath, 


$900. Running Water, $850. Plain Room $800. Cat- 
alogue. Address 


MARYLAND, Lutherville, Box 7 G. 





Roberts-Beach School 

For girls who wish close, personal contact with 
instructors of broad interests, inspiring enthusiasm, 
and wide experience. 

Strong college preparatory course. 
electives. 

Limited number of resident pupils. Fine home 
and estate in suburban Baltimore, accessible to 
Washington. 

All outdoor sports, rhythmic dancing, under ex- 
pert direction. 

Address Box 800, Catonsville, Md. 


Also special 





ASSACHUSETTS 
BOSTON, MASS. 47th year begins Oct. 2nd 


SCHOOL OF THE 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Instructors: Drawing and Painting—Philip L. Hale, 
F. A. Bosley, W. James, L. P. Thompson, A. K. Cross; 
Modeling—Charles Grafly, F. W. Allen; Design—Henry 
Hunt Clark, A. J. Morse, G. J. Hunt. Scholarships and 
Traveling Scholarships. For circular, address 


A. F. BROOKS, Manager 
Walnut Hill School 


A College Preparatory School for Girls, 
Boston. 46 Acres. Skating Pond. 


6 Buildings. _Gymnasium. 
Miss Conant, Miss BicE.tow, Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Natick, 32 Highland Street. 


Wheaton College for Women 
Only small separate college for women in Massachu- 
setts. 4-year course. A.B. degree. Faculty of men and 
women. 29 buildings. 100 acres. Catalog. 
Rev. SamMusi V. Coie, D.D., LL.D., President. 
MassacHvusetTts, Norton (30 miles from Boston). 
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17 miles from 
Athletic Fields. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


HOUSE IN THE PINES 


NORTON, MASS. 
A Schcol for Girls. 6 buildings, 90 acres. 
fields, horseback riding, swimming, gymnasium. 
Music, Art, and Secretarial Course. 
Domestic Science and Arts, including 
oration. College Preparatory Course, 
for entrance examinations. .Every attention, 
study, but to each girl’s health and happiness. 
The Hedges—A School for the Young Girl. 


Pine 
Sleeping porches. 
Complete two-year course in 
household management and dec- 
also one-year 
not only to habits of 


30 miles from Boston 
groves, athletic 


intensive work 


Miss Gertrude E. Cornish, Prin. 





Perry Kindergarten Normal School 


Founded 1898 by Annie Moseley Perry. Thorough train- 
ing for kindergarten, primary, and playground positions. 
Supervised practice teaching. Send for booklet, ‘“Train- 
ing Children.” Harriot HaMBLEN Jonss, Prin. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Huntington Ave., Box 71. 


Chauncy Hall School 


Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and other scientific 


schools. Every teacher a specialist. 
Franguin T. Kort, Principal. 
Massacuvsetts, Boston, 548 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 


The Misses Allen School 


College Preparatory, General, and Cultural Courses. Each 
girl’s personality observed and developed. Booklet on ap- 
plication. Telephone W. N. 131. Lucy Exuis ALLEN, 
A.B., Principal. 

Massacuvsetts, West Newton. 


Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and Pedagogy 
in America. Summer Session. 43rd year. Degrees 


granted. Address 
Harry Sermorn Ross, Dean. 
MassACHUsETTs, Boston, Huntington Chambers. 





EAGLEBROOK LODGE 


For young boys 


Mt. Pocumtuck 


Old Deerfield, Massachusetts 


A school where a boy leads a wholesome life much in the out of doors; and where he 
will receive a good thorough preparation for the best college preparatory schools. Rate 


$950. No extras. 


For interesting illustrated booklet write HOWARD B. GIBBS, Principal, 
Deerfield, Mass. 





The Chamberlayne School 


Situated on Boston’s most beautiful 
avenue. Intensive courses preparing 
for college examinations. General 
course. Advanced work for high school 
graduates. Music, art, languages (na- 
tive teachers). Organized athletics, gym- 
nasium, swimming pool, playground. 
Horseback riding. Modern residence 
within a short distance of all the city’s 
advantages. 


GRACE L. EDGETT, Principal 
261 Clarendon St. 
(Corner of Commonwealth Ave.) 
BOSTON, MASS. 





The Freer School 


For girls of retarded development. Limited enroll- 

ment permits intimate care. 14 miles from Boston. 
Miss Cora E. Morse, Principal, 

Mass., Arlington Heights, 31 Park Circle. 








THE 
Garland School 


of Homemaking 


A special school which qualifies girls to preside 
over and maintain well ordered homes. One and 
two-year homemaking courses under specialist 
teachers include Child Study, the Family and 
Social Problems, Food and its Preparation, In- 
come and Cost of Living, Furnishings, Clothing, 
Serving of Meals, Stories and Hand Work for 
Children and many other vital home subjects. 
Also shorter elective courses. Resident students 
direct the Home-Houses under supervision, putting 
into practice principles taught. Catalog on re- 
quest. Address 


Mrs. MARGARET J. STANNARD, Director 
2 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass. 





A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Founded 1841 


Organized for the development of character. 
Directed: work and play. 
Preparatory for college or scientific school. 
Ample buildings and play fields. 

Junior School for young boys. A distinct school 


in a building of its own. Home care under House- 
mother, Headmaster, and Special Faculty. 


Rates $500 - $900. 
ARCHIBALD V. GALBRAITH, Principal 
Box D, Easthampton, Mass. 


The Sargent School 


For Physical Education. Established 1881. Booklet 
on request. D. A. SARGENT. 
L. W. SARGENT. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge 38. 


KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL*/” 


SECRETARIAL & 


EXECUTIVE 


Training for Educated Women 


ONE-YEAR COURSE includes technical, economic, business training, preparing for superior positions. 
TWO-YEAR COURSE for students not desiring college, but wishing a cultural and business education. 
SIX MONTHS’ COURSE in executive training for college women and women with business experience. 
Attractive home in exclusive residential section, yet easily accessible to Boston’s many cultural activities. 


Catalog on request. 


247 Berkeley Street, near Commonwealth Avenue 


Boston, Mass. 


Located also in New York City and Providence, R. I. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


ORC 





WORCESTER 
MASS. 









89™ YEAR OPENS SEPTEMBER 19™ 
250 ALERT BOYS 22 COMPETENT MEN’ 


CADEMY 





ESTE 











UPPER SCHOOL 14-19 
JUNIOR SCHOOL 12-14 





. Gym- 

The MacDuffie School Three buildings. or 
Ball field. Tennis courts. Horseback riding. College pre- 
paratory, general, special courses. Two years Housecraft 
course. Model practice house. Two years secretarial course. 
35 girls. 12teachers. Principals: Joun MacDurriE, Ph.D., 
Mass., Springfield. Mrs. JoHN MacDurris, A.B. 


Wilbraham Academy 


Prepares for the demands of college and the duties of 
life. 5 brick buildings. New athletic field. Academy 
farm—250 acres. Limited enrollment. Moderate rate. 

GayLorD W. Douc.Lass, Headmaster. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Wilbraham. 


= TENACRE 


A Country School for Young Girls 
From Ten to Fourteen Years of Age 








REPARATORY to Dana Hall. 
Fourteen miles from Boston. All 
sports and athletics supervised and 
adapted to the age of the pupil. The 
finest instruction, care and influence. 










MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 









Crestalban A school for little girls in the invigorat- 


: ing climate of the Berkshires. Thirty 
minutes from Pittsfield. 200 acres, 3 buildings. Num- 
ber limited. Special care given to home training, char- 
acter development, and health. Open air classes. Out- 
door sports. Miss Marcery WuHitTina, Principal. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Berkshire. 


School of Domestic Science and Art 


Our graduates are in demand as teachers, dietitians, 
matrons, cafeteria directors. Intensive one-year courses. 
School home for residence and practice. Address 

A. JOSEPHINE FOREHAND, B. Y. W. C. A 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 47 Berkeley Street. 


The Academy of Speech Arts itasi's 
vocational and cultural course in Oratory, Platform and 
Dramatic Art, Pantomime, and Esthetic Dancing. Physical 
Culture. Faculty of specialists. Resident and day pupils. 
Booklet. Mavup GATCHELL Hicks, B.L.1., Director. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 29 Fairfield St. 






bare 





Twenty-five miles from Boston. 


Languages. Large new sleeping porch. 


A FAMOUS OLD NEW ENGLAND COUNTRY SCHOOL 


Coilege Preparation. 
course for college comprehensive examinations. 
and Home Management. Strong courses in instrumental and vocal music. Modern 


Horseback riding, excellent canoeing, trips afield. Extensive grounds. All sports. 
Live teachers. 50 pupils. Catalog address 


MR. and MRS. C. P. KENDALL, Principals. 14 Howard Street, West Bridgewater, Mass. 


Lasell Seminary 


A school that holds fast to all that is best of 
old New England ideals for training of girls. A 
school that recognizes and meets the demands of 
complex, modern life by bringing to girls the best 
instruction in everything that helps to true, 
healthful womanhood. 

The course of study, from first year high school 
grades through two years’ work for high school 
graduates, ranges widely through academic and 
special elective courses. Unusual training in Home 


Economies, Music, Art, College Preparatory and 


Secretarial Courses. Ideally situated for access 
to cultural advantages of Boston. Outdoor sports 
and gymnasium. 15 buildings. 30 acres. 


_ WOODLAND PARK 
The Junior School for Girls under 15 
Catalogs on application 
Camp Teconnet opens July Ist 
GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 
CHAS. F. TOWNE, A.M., Assoc. Principal 
120 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 






Special intensive one-year 
Household Arts 





General Courses. 







Fine new ¥. W. C. A. swimming pool. 










4 ; =3 Preparation for positions 
The Erskine School Pst, cee 
sive vocational training for those who have a background 
of culture. Fits for secretarial and other callings. Resi- 
dent and day pupils. Address 
EvpHemia E. McC.uinTock, M.A., Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 4 Chestnut St. 


c A special school for backward 
Standish Manor girls. Individual . instruction 
and intimate care. Healthful location. Physical training, 
music, domestic arts, bathing and water .sports. Thirty 


acre estate. ALICE M. Myers, Prin., 


Hazext G. CuLiinerorp, Assistant Prin., 


MASSACHUSETTS, Halifax. 





y J OF GYMNASTICS F 
Posse Normal School G3" *4s7ics_ For 
Modern building. 


Courses of one, two and three years. 
Present conditions have created great demand for our 
graduates. Course in Medical Gymnastics and Play- 
grounds. Summer Camp. Apply to THE SECRETARY. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 779 Beacon Street. 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
AND CRAFTS, Inc. 


Standards of the school require that 





students before receiving diplomas be 
thoroughly grounded in the elements of artistic ap- 
preciation and draftsmanship. 
Miss KATHERINE B, CHILD, Director 
Room 416, 349 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 








LOWTHORPE 


School of Landscape Architecture for Women 


40 miles from Boston. 
Intensive training for a delightful and _profit- 
able profession for women. 
Courses in Landscape Architecture, Horticulture 
and Planting Design. 
AMY L. COGSWELL, Principal 
Groton, Mass. 





Lesley School of Household Arts 


Special course—one year. Regular course—two years. 
Dormitory. For catalog address 
Mrs. EpitH Lester WoLFaRD. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 29 Everett St. 





Powder Point School 


will understand your boy—and help him to understand himself. 
Clean, snappy athletics for every boy. 
Prepares for college and gives strong general courses. 
Ages 10 to 19. Number limited to sixty. 


struction. 
tween boys and masters. 


Ralph K. Bearce, A.M., Headmaster, 











Thorough in- 
Clearest understanding be- 


Convenient to Boston. Address 
92 King Caesar Road, Duxbury, Mass. 

















Allen-Chalmers 


School for Boys 


A country school with military 
training, nine miles from Bos- 
ton. To fit well for college is to 
fit for life. Our graduates are 
successful in leading colleges 
and technical schools. Robust 
minds in robust bodies. Gym- 
nasium, rink, swimming pool, 
athletic fields. Upper and Lower 
Schools. For booklet address 


Thomas Chalmers, A.B., D.D., Director 
448 Waltham St., West Newton, Mass. 

















The School of Domestic Architec- 


ture and Landscape Architecture 


T Summer and Winter Terms. 
for W omen Henry Frost, Director. 
MassacHuseTtTs, Cambridge, 4 Brattle Street. 


Waltham School for Girls Bosraing an Day 


primary grades through college preparatory. School 
Building. Gymnasium. Three residences. Ample oppor- 
tunity for outdoor life. 63rd year. Address 
Miss MarTHa Mason, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Waltham. 


Edith Coburn Noyes School 


Oral English Drama 
Character Education 
Tuition $500 
Fifteenth year opens September 25, 1922 


Edith Coburn Noyes, Principal 
Symphony Chambers Boston, Mass. 
























Chandler Secretarial School §%, “omen. 


secretarial course. Small classes. Individual advance- 
ment. Constant demand for graduates. Established 
1883. Write for booklet. 
Erta A. McDonatp, Director. 
MAssACHUSDTTS, Boston, 162 Massachusetts Avenue. 





Leland Powers School 
of the Spoken Word. Distinguished for the success 
of its graduates. For catalog address 
THE DiREcTOR. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Upper Fenway. 


SEA PINES School of Personality 


for Girls 
REV. THOMAS BICKFORD, A.M., Founder 
Happy outdoor life for training in self-discovery and 
self-direction. Inspiring ideals of health, responsibility 
and Christian influence. One hundred acres, pine groves. 
3000 feet of seashore. Three terms, fall, spring and 
summer. Mid-winter vacation. January and February 
tutoring with individual supervision as required. Athletic, 
Business, Cultural and College Preparatory Courses. _ Arts 
and Crafts. Corrective Gymnastics. Personality Diploma. 
Miss Faith Bickford, Miss Addie Bickford, Directors 
Box K, Brewster, Mass. 


A Tutoring School for Girls, offering 
Gray Gables ; one year intensive course preparing 
for all college examinations. 98 per cent of students 
have successfully passed college entrance examinations in 
last six years. Address 
Miriam Titcoms, Principal. 
Massacuvesetts, Worcester, 45 Cedar St.. Box D. 








The Mitchell Military Boys School 


A school that appeals to the young American boy 


and the discriminating parent. Exponents of clean 
sport, fair play, and thorough work. Development 
and maintenance of health considered of first impor- 
tance. Military training adapted to the age of our 
boys. Preparatory to larger secondary schools. Equip- 
ment modern and complete. 100 acres. 


ALEXANDER H. MITCHELL, Principal 


Box G, Billerica, Mass. 





Abbot Academy 


A School for Girls. Founded 1828. 23 miles from 
Boston. College Preparation. Strong course for High 
School graduates. Outdoor sports. Address 

Miss BertuHa Baivey, Principal. 

Massachusetts. Andover 


Me ee 
f , 56th Year. Young men and young 
Dean Academy women find here a home-like at- 
mosphere; thorough and efficient training in every depart- 
ment of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. 
Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, $400 to $500 
per year. Special course in Domestie Seience. Address 
Mass., Franklin. A. W. Perrce, Litt.D., Head Master, 


In using advertisements see page 4 II 





MASSACHUSETTS 
The Mics Farmer School of Cookery 


Home of the Boston Cooking School Cook Book. Cook- 
ery and household technique for the home and for pro- 
fessional use. Six months and intensive short courses. Send 
for booklet. Miss ALIcE BraD ery, Principal. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 30 Huntington Avenue. 


MICHIGAN 








— ae 


Positions always open for graduates of our ac- 
credited Courses for DIETITIANS and TEACHERS: 
both fields offer unequalled opportunities to ambi- 
tious young women. School affiliated with famous 
Sanitarium; thus affording unusual opportunities 
for observation and experience. Unexcelled labora- 
tory and other facilities; practical training in all 
subjects; inspiring college atmosphere; tuition and 
expenses moderate; high school diploma required. 
Send for illustrated Prospectus. Address Dgan. 


SANITARIUM SCHOOL OF HOME 
ECONOMICS 


Box 122, Battle Creek, Michigan. 





A School for Girls. Healthful and 
Akeley Hall picturesque location on Lake Michi- 
gan. College preparatery and general courses. Individual 
attention. Outdoor sports and systematic physical train- 
ing. For illustrated year book address The Principal, 
Mary HELEN YERKES. 
MicuH., Grand Haven, Box 3456. 


MINNESOTA 











SCHOOL 


A college preparatory school 
which stands for sound scholar- 
ship and virile manhood. Has 
the experience,. traditions and 
ideals of 60 years. Military 
training, all athletics under 8 
coaches—16 buildings, 240 acres. 
Business course. Summer School. 
A few vacancies for boys of 14 
or 15 years. For catalog address 


SHATTUCK SCHOOL 
Box G, Faribault, Minn. 





46th year. 15 acres 


sIle Academy for Boys. 3 4 
Pillsbury 8 buildings. Maximum college prepara- 


tion. Individual instruction. Military and Manual Train- 
ing. Gymnasium. Swimming pool. Exceptional advantages 
in Orchestra and Band Music. Catalog. 
Mito B. Price, Ph.D., Principal. 
MINN., Owatonna, Box 397-H. 





St. Paul’s distinctive school for Girls. Day 
Oak Hall and Boarding. 69th year. College pre- 





Paratory, general, domestic science courses. Music and 
dramatic arts. Happy school life. Individual care. Skat- 
ing, Swimming, Riding, Tennis. For booklet address 
Mr. anD Mrs. R. A. Moors, Principals. 
MINNESOTA, St. Paul, 580 Holly Avenue. 


Saint Mary’s Hall 


Founded by Bishop Whipple in 1866. Boarding school 
for girls and junior college. Rt. Rev. Frank A. Mc- 
Elwaine, D.D., Rector. 

Miss Amy Louise Lower, Principal. 

MrINnNESOTA, Faribault, Bex G 


MISSISSIPPI 








America’s Great Year Round 
Open Air School on the Gulf 


No other school offers such opportunities for 
study, athletics and water sports. Strong college bred fac- 
ulty insures your boy a rightly trained mind. A teacher to 
every 20 boys. Students sleep on screened porches. Separ- 
ate Junior Department for boys8 to15. Military 
and naval training under U. 8. Govt. Officers. 
One parent writes: .“‘I send you my boy fortwo 
reasons: One, the four boys you took from this 
city ; the other, the boy you didn’t take.” 
Don't decide about your boy’s school till you 
gee catalogue of our outdoor and school life. 


Gulf Coast Military Acad'y, R- 4,Gulfport, Miss. 
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MISSISSIPPI 





A Junior College 
For Girls and Young Women 


Wonderful location on the beautiful, 
health-giving Gulf Coast of Mississippi, 
exceptional equipment, attractive build- 
ings, a faculty of unusual strength, high- 
est scholastic standards in class room 
and studio, offer finest educational ad- 
vantages. Pleasant social life. Land 
and water sports, outdoor life the whole 
year. 

For illustrated catalogue address 


GULF PARK, Box L 
Gulfport, Mississippi the 


MISSOURI 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


Develops red-blooded 

rican manhood: 

through carefully co-ordinated military 

and academic training. Equipment 

and facult by eer Unit R. O. 

7. C, Cal i. eps Business 

and Music. Desens itted with- 

out examination to Universities. “Big 

Brother” plan of government bri boys into close 

personal touch with, instructors. wer School for 

smaller boys. All Athletics. Debating and Literary 

Societies. Glee Club, Band and Orchestra. Special 

terms to good musicians. Capacity taxed annually. 
Early enrollment necessary. Catalogue. 

Address COL. E. Y. BURTON, President 

Box 123, exico, Mo. 








“The real Eastern School in the Heart 
Lenox Hall of the Middle West.’’ Suburban loca- 
tion, 30 minutes from St. Louis. Six-acre campus, mag- 
nificently landscaped. College Preparatory and Special 
Courses. Athletics. Limited enrollment. Tuition, $900 and 
$1,000. Catalog. Address Mrs. M. Louise THOMAS, 
| Sweowen. Kirkwood, St. Louis Co., Box 1023. Prin. 





| 
for Women. Music, Art, Ex- 
| Central College pression. Science. Literature, 
Domestic Science, Beautiful Surroundings, Exceptional 
Faculty. Catalog and View Book sent free. Write 
Z. a A.M., D.D., President. 


Missouri, Lexington, 32 State St. 








MISSOURI 





ENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


LEXINGTON, MISSOURI 


A High Grade Preparatory School for boys and World War Veterans. 
of good character, who are made to feel their 
Men teachers 
Accredited by leading colleges. 
C. unit under U. S. Army officers 


responsibility as gentlemen. 
who know boys. 
Rk. O. T. 


43 Miles from Kansas City 


Oldest military 
school west of the yy River. 
Largest gymnasium in issouri. Indoor 
heated swimming pool; 3 athletic fields. Every 
student participates in competitive athletics. 


For catalogs address COL. S. SELLERS, Superintendent 


184 Washington Avenue 


Lexington, Mo. 


Wentworth Junior Barracks—Separate school for younger boys offering exceptional advantages 


for steady, 
3rd to 8th grade. 


correct development. New buildings, 


separate grounds and activities. From 








Lindenwood College 


For Young Women 
Founded 1827. 


Located 50 Minutes from St. 


St. Charles, Mo. 
Louis. 


Campus of 114 acres overlooking Missouri River. 


Standard A college with 
with degrees. 
regular courses. 


two and four-year courses 


Special courses for students not taking 
Music Department of unercelled merit. 


Home Economics, Physical Training, Secretarial depart- 


ments. 
teachers’ certificates by State 

A college that stands for 
scholarship, preparing young 


Graduates looking forward to teaching granted 


of Missouri. 


high ideals and thorough 
women for useful lives by 


developing body, mind and soul. 


For catalog address J. L. Roemer, Pres., Box 822 


MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


KEMPER 


Develops the boy 


and trains him for leadership by a com- 


prehensive system of athletic, military and general activities. 


All the courses of a 


Men teachers only. Superior equipment. 


large high school. Certifies to college. 


Manual training. 


A system of athletics that reaches all boys. An honor system 
that develops character. Boys carefully grouped in small 
classes according to ability. Write for catalog. 


Col. T. A. Johnston, Supt., 726 3d St., Boonville, Mo. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE 


: by A high grade pre- 
Kimball Union Academy Anish sade pre: 
with a moderate tuition. 110th year opens Sept. 13th. 
High elevation. Eight buildings. 100 acres. Farm. 
Serarate dormitories for girls and boys. New Gymnasium. 
Playing fields. Outing club for winter sports. Address 

N. H. Meriden. CHARLES ALDEN Tracy, Headmaster. 


secondary schools, 
lating air, outdoor sports, modern homelike buildings. 


Stearns. School 


A school in the country for boys. Tutoring for leading 
college and scientific schools. Stimu- 


ArTHcrR F. STEARNS. 
N. H., Mt. Vernon, Box B. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE NEW JERSEY 





PEDDIE 


An Endowed School for Boys 


Moulder of Men for Tomorrow’s Work 

Peddie considers her work done only when the 
boy is completely and rightly educated. Her grad- 
uates are now leading in scholarship and student 































activities in 26 colleges. Emphasis placed on proper 
development of body as support tor healthy mind. 
A thorough physical examination charting 
each organ, eyes, ears, nose, throat, heart, lungs, 
etc., is the basis for correct development of each 
boy. Reports mailed to parents. 
60 acre campus. All athletic sports, swimming pool, gymnasium. Splendid moral influence 
of faculty picked for character, thorough knowledge and understanding of boys. Lower School 
for boys under 14. Summer Sessicn July 10 to Sept. 1. For booklets address 


ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster. Box 7-J, Hightstown, N. J, 






TILTON 


In the foothills of the White Mountains. The 
Seminary consists of ten buildings, including large 
gymnasium, new dining-hall and separate dormitories. 
Twenty-five-acre fleld equipped for all athletic 
events. Unusual opportunity for winter sports. Special 
emphasis on preparation for all colleges and scientific 
schools. Courses in Business, Manual Training, 
Music, Home Economics, and for high school gradu- 
ates. Christian influence. Catalog and views. 


Lower School for Young Boys 


Entirely distinct buildings. Number limited. All 
advantages of Tilton faculty, gymnasium and athletic 
field. Supervised study and play. House mothers. 
Separate booklet. Faculty and equipment superior to 
most high-priced schools and endowment permits un- 
usually moderate rate. For information about either 
schuol address George L. Plimpton, Principal. 
(36 School Street, Tilton, N. H.) 







































sae : Thorough 

Bordentown Military Institute ‘Prparn- 
tion for college or business. Efficient faculty, small classes, 
individual attention. Boys taught how to study. Military 
training. Supervised athletics. 38th year. For catalogue, 
address Cov. T. D. Lanpon, Principal and Commandant. 
New Jersey, Bordentown-on-the-Delaware, Drawer C27. 


Mi; ’ 7 t 
Miss Beard’s School FeO"; Aeon 
New York. College preparatory, special courses. Music, 
Art, Domestic Science. Supervised physical work in 
gymnasium and field. Catalog on request. 


Luci C. Bearp, Headmistress. 
New Jersey, Orange. 


Ire Kealyers reparalory bool 


156th year. Invest for your boy in a school 
where the men understand boys and where 
school morale favors success. Strong athletics. 
Refined life. Prepares for best colleges. What 
is your boy’s age and aim? 

Write for catalog to 


G. H, Hays, Registrar, New Brunswick, New Jersey 













































































The BLAIR spirit is an inspiration to the real 
boy to profit by the advantages of the liberal en- 
dowment, the thorough equipment, imposing build- 
ings and the beautiful location in the hill country. 





The boys join with the Headmaster and Faculty 
Kent Place in eaeaneling the high standard of scholarship 
—$____= A Country School for Girls. College Preparatory and and morality, true democracy, personal responsibil- 



















NEW E. 'RSEY Academic Courses. ity and mantiness. 
J he Be," een Fo Principals. Lower School for boys 11 to 14 years of age. 
















The catalogue is @ help, but to be appreciated 
Blair must be seen. Visitors always welcome. 


JOHN C. SHARPE, LL.D., Headmaster 
BozR, —___ Blairstown, New Jersey 


New Jersey, Summit, 20 miles from N. Y. 


DWIGHT SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


Suburban to New York City. College preparato: 
and Special Courses.” Spacious grounds te games, 


Athletics. Riding. 

MISS E. S. CREIGHTON, Principal 
Camp Mudjekeewis, Center Lovell, Me. 
Directress, Miss Ena Pryde 

Address Boz 623 


The Elizabeth General Hospital Str. 
course in nursing to desirable candidates. An allowance of 
$36 is given at completion of first three months, $15 a 
month for remainder of Ist year and the 2nd year, and $20 
a month for the 3rd year. Registered school. Address 

New Jersey, Elizabeth. SvuPERINTENDENT OF NURSES. 


CENTENARY 


COLLEGIATE 






























A military country school for 

Newton Academy $"boys, 0th year. Ages 10 
to 17 preferred. 2 hours from N. Y. City in Northern N. J. 
Beautiful, high, healthful location. Thorough preparation. 
Individual attention. Horses and ponies for boys’ use. 
Gym. Moderate rates. Catalog Purp 8. WILSON, A.M., 
New Jersey, Newton, Box B. Principal. 


; for Young Men & Boys pre- 
Pennington School pares for college, technical 
schools and business. Junior school for boys ; 8 4th.year; mod- 
ern equipment; gymnasium; swimming pool; inspirational 
faculty; between N. Y. and Phila. Write for ‘The Penning- 


ton Idea.”” Francis Harvey GREEN, A.M., Litt.D., 
NEw JERSEY, Pennington, Box 70. Headmaster. 


NEW YORK 







































INSTITUTE 









A Good School for Girls 


Full information on request by 


ROBERT J. TREVORROW, President 
Box 52 Hackettstown, N. J. 









*@ssining-Sehool- 
FOR GIRLS 


We offer, with diploma, Academic, Col- 
lege Preparatory, Art, Music, Dramatic, 





MILITARY INSTITUTE 


A state-owned school in the ig 
heart of the vigorous, aggres-~ 


















































Tha Training Schaal at Vineland igh bg bogey meg ng it Secretarial and Home-making Courses, in 
ini j ghest type of ma ea : Y “2 
The Training School at Vineland h conditions—bracing air, sun- cluding Horticulture. . 
New Jersey. voted to the interests of those whose shine, dry climate. Altitude— 
minds have not developed normally. Home spirit. Schools, 3700 feet. Preparatory and PB aw ws mm Agen ee ee — 
shops, farm. Department of child study. 35 miles from Junior College. Reserve Of- beautiful Westchester. 30 miles from New York, 
Philadelphia. E. R. JouNsToNzE, Director. Address ficers’ Training Corps. Two toh yt. Wie br ter Ben as 
N. J., Vineland, Box 406. C. Emerson Nasu, Supt. polo fields, open air prac- Ossining-on-Hudson. New York, Bor 7G dress 





tice and games entire 


Saint-Elizabeth-of-the-Roses {SPitcopal) | | winter. Address 


School’’—Children 3 to 12. One hour from New York Col. Jas. W. Willson, 
City. Each child nurtured and fostered. Kindergarten Su 
through elemental grades. Music, French, Physical Box G, Roswell 
Training. Open all year. Catalog. New Mexico 

N. J., Caldwell, Box G. 







CLARA C. FULLER, Principal 

























New Mexico School of Mines ncn 


in Mining, Metallurgical, Geological Engineering, and 
General Science. Excellent equipment. Near mining dis- 
tricts. Small tuition. Dormitories. Dry, mild climate. 


The academy that aims to develop high scholarship No summer field work required. Classes not over-crowded. 
and noble manhood. Careful, thorough preparation N. M., Socorro. E. H. Wetts, President. 
for the best colleges, scientific schools and business. 


Gymnasium, swimming pool and all athletics, in NEW YORK 


charge of experienced instructors, insure proper physi- 
cal development. Suburban to New York City. Catalog. 


cee Or: Ue Rtontlees Re A CONVENT SCHOOL 
7} | You JUST KNOW You'd Love 
Send for Catalog 


Secretary 


URSULINE ACADEMY 
Middletown, New York 



















Saint John’s School, 
Manlius. College Pre- 
paratory and Military 
Among the hills, 11 miles 
from Syracuse. Complete 
equipment. A happy school 
life with well-ordered recre- 
ations and athletics. Busi- 
ness course. Also Junior 
School. Summer camp July 
and August. For 33 years 
under present management. 
For catalog address 


Gen. William Verbeck, Pres., 
Box 77, Manlius, N. Y. 
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NEW YORK 





New York MILITARY ACADEMY 


A ScHOOL OF DISTINCTION 


CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON 
NEW YORK 


Russell Sage College 


Foundeg by Mrs. Ri NH] in connection 
“ with ‘Emma Willar ‘School 


A School of Practical Arts 
Designed for the higher education of women, par- 
ticularly on vocational and professional lines. Sec- 
a Work and Household Economics. B.A. 
and B.S. degrees. 

Address Secretary 
Russell Sage College 


| (LIFTON SPRINGS SANITARIUM 
| (TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


| 
CLIFTON SPRINGS, N. Y. 


| 29th Year 

Offers a three years’ course of General Hospital 
Training with affiliation with the New York Nursery 
& Child’s Hospital, New York City, for Pediatrics 
and Obstetrics. The course includes besides general 
Medical and Surgical training, hydrotherapy, electro- 
therapy, massage, occupational therapy, laboratory, 
technique, special dietetic instruction in the modern 
study and treatment of nutritional disorders. 


Classes enter in September and February. The 
School Prospectus will be mailed on application ad- 
dressed to the Superintendent. 


Troy, N. Y. 








EIGHT-HOUR DAY, SIX-DAY WEEK, 
ONE MONTH VACATION A YEAR 


CROUSE-IRVING HOSPITAL 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
200 Beds 
Full Regents course, leading to degree R.N., given 
in two years to school graduates. Next class 
September Ist. 


Putnam Hall for Girls 
2ist year. College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Social Secretary Course. All outdoor sports. Hockey field. 
Sleeping porches. Campus of four acres. 
ELuLen Cuizse BarTuertt, A.B., Principal. 
New YorK, Poughkeepsie, Box ‘814. 


Miss Mason’s School for Girls 


On the Hudson, 45 minutes from New 
York. Graduate, preparatory, special, vo- 
cational departments. Separate school for 
little girls. Summer School emphasizes vo- 
cational training. For eithercatalog address 

MISS C. E. MASON, LL.M., 
Box 937 _Tarrytewn-on-Hu 





Mount Pleasant Schools F2%, over, one, tun: 
fined school home for boys of all ages. Practical military 
training with field work. Coilege and business prepara- 
tion. Physical training and athletic sports. Address 
CHARLES FREDERICK Brusiz. 
New York, Ossining-on-the-Hudson, P. 0. Box 525. 





Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

For manly boys. Thorough preparation for college 
and business. Military training. High standard 
academic work. Individual instruction, small classes. 
Physical Culture and Athletics. Gymnasium and 
Drill Hall, Swimming Pool, Athletic Field. Junior Hall 
for boys under 13. Write for catalog. 

William Addison Ranney, A.M., Principal 
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FOR CATALOGUE 
WRITE TO THE VICE-PRES. 





ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
7 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 

All increments. Vocal, Dramatic Art, Physical Train- 

graduates eligible to teach in N. Y. State 
Publics ary Special advantages in concert work. 
Master Courses with world-famous artists in all de- 
partments. Ten buildings, including Dormitories, 
Auditorium, Gymnasium, Studio and Administration 
Buildings. Lay 3 — sent * sromnent Summer 
courses begin June Sth and July 3rd. Faliterm opens . 19th. 


CADEMY 


9th Year (Military since 1857) 
Pre-eminently a College Preparatory School. 
Complete modern equipment. Separate build- 
ing for young boys. “If you wish to make 
sure of your son’s scholastic as well as military 
training, choose Peekskill.”?-—— The late Maj. 
Gen. Bell’s advice to parents. 
Address the PRINCIPALS 
Box G-7, Peekskill, N. Y. 





: , Endowed. Co-educational. 
Starkey Seminary Ages, 11 and upward. Beau- 
tiful country site on Seneca Lake. Prepares for college 
and business. Advanced work in Art and Music. N. Y. 
State Regents Standards. Register early. Rates $365 to 
$405. MARTYN SUMMERBELL, Ph.D., President. 
New York, Lakemont, Box 431. 





Hewlett School 


Day and Boarding School for Girls. Primary through 
College Preparatory. All outdoor sports. 
Lone ISLAND, Hewlett. 


JT RVING 


SCHOOL for Boys re Re en 
25 miles from N. Y., 


in the beautiful, historic ‘‘Irving’”’ 

country, 85th year. 31 years under present Headmaster. 

Extensive grounds. Modern and complete equipment. Pre- 

pares for all colleges and technical schools. Athletic 

Field. Swimming Pool. New Gymnasium. Address 
J. M. FURMAN, L.H.D-., Headmaster, Box 922. 





NEW YORK 





Drew Seminary 


The Carmel School for Girls on 
beautiful Lake Gleneida. 49 miles 
from New York. 600 feet elevation. 
High scholastic standing. Small 
classes. General and special courses. 
Athletics. 57th year. Moderate 
charges. For catalog address 


Dr. Clarence P. McClelland, President 
Box 504, Carmel, N. Y. 


Crane Normal Institute of Music 


Training School for Supervisors of Music. Sight- 
Singing, Harmony, Practice-Teaching, Chorus and Or- 
chestra Conducting, Voice, Violin, Pipe-Organ, Pian». 

New York, Potsdam, 46 Main Street. 

AND MA- 


Yonkers Homeopathic Hospital 432.M*; 
a 2%-year course in general nursing, with special training 
in medical and en work, at Post Graduate Hospital, to 
young women of who have had 1 year in high 
school or its coin. Address Yonkers HOMEOPATHIC 
N. Y., Yonkers, 127 Ashburton Ave. Hosp. AND MATERNITY 


St Faith’s For a limited number of ambitious girls. 
" College preparatory, also Home Science, 
Music, Vocational Guidance. Invigorating climate. Modern 
equipment. Non-sectarian patronage. Country location. 
Outdoor life. New Recreation Hall. Catalog. 
Rev. H. C. Prom, A.B., Principal. 
New York, Saratoga Springs, Box G-356. 





Glicoart 

Miss Goldsmith’s School for Girls 
In the village of Aurora, the home of Wells Col- 
lege. College Preparatory and General Coursés, 
including Secretarial Work and Spanish. Home 
Economics in HOLLYHOCK LODGE, Annex. Dra- 
matics, Music. Supervised Athletics. 18 acres. 
Catalog. Address 


REGISTRAR, WALLCOURT SCHOOL 
Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y. 





Keuka College 
A College for Women located in the heart of the 
Finger Lake Region of Central New York. Experienced 
teachers. Small classes. Beautiful surroundings. 
A. H. Norton, Pd.D., President. 
New York, Keuka Park, Box G. 


Bloomingdale Hospital §°hgo,.of Nursing. 


New York Hospital offers three year course in general 
nursing, with roomy ~ ee in nervous and mental dis- 
orders. Eight-hour day. Six-day week. Text books and 
uniforms furnished, allowance twenty dollars a month. 
Unusual recreational advantages. Hospital near New York. 

New York, White Plains. 
Coeducational. 


The Cazenovia Seminary %°@4yfational. 

paratory and Finishing School of the highest type. Founded 

1824. Junior pupils in separate cottages. Endowed. Adiron- 

dack elevation. All athletics. Winter Sports. Special Sec- 

retarial Courses. CHARLES E. HAMILTON, A.M., D.D., Pres. 
NEW YorkK, Cazenovia, Box G. 








ROCHESTER ATHENAEUM AND MECHANICS INSTITUTE 


Rochester, N.Y. 


Norma!, 


SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS: 
training course, leading to degree of B. S. 


Industrial Arts—Household Arts—Applied Arts 


38th Year 


Vocational and Professional Training for 
Men and Women in all departments. 


Four year teacher 


Dietitians’ training; Costume Design and Trade Dressmaking. 


e Year Courses: 


Home Making; Lunch Room Manage- 


ment. Fully equipped ‘Practice House for students in Home 


Administration course. 


Modern Dormitory for Women 


WRITE Department H for iuatrated bulletin and book of views. 


TRADE DRESSMAKING 


course 


| 
| 
Two Year Courses: | 
| 
ce | 


Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute, Rochester, N. ¥. 





NEW YORK CI TY 








Secretarial—Three Months’ Course 
Che New York School of 
Secretaries 


Canadian Pacific Building 
344 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
Vanderbilt 4039 





Harriette Melissa Mills 


Affiliated with New York University. 


ry Training School. 

Students enrolled 
for Sept. and Feb. Exceptional residence facilities. Ex- 
cellent positions for graduates, 


| 
Kindergarten Prima- 
Address Miss HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS, Principal. 
Y. U. Bidg. 


New York City, Washington Square, 9 G, N. 


Any of these schools 


Whose announcements appear 
in these pages, will be glad to 
send you catalogs and com- 
plete information on any points 
on which you may be interested. 
Please feel free to write them 
fully at any time. 

When writing we shall appre- 
ciate it if you will mention 
Good Housekeeping. 
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NEW YORK CITY 
OHIO insrivtte 


History—Eighty years of success educating 
boys. Organization—College preparatory and 
academic. Small classes. Efficient instructors. 
Lower school for younger boys. letics— 
Gymnasium, swimming pool. All athletics. Sys- 


tematic courses in physical training. 
ALL COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES ‘ —In beautiful oslemb of Cineinnati, 1006 
Sponsored by University Presidents bom Bay mow tgs Bee x 62, College Hill 


address 
Patronized by University Faculties & Cincinnati, Ohio 


Member University of State of New York. 


Preperation for 








Oberlin Conservatory of Music Aivaneed 
music in all branches. Faculty of 40 specialists. High 
School course or equivalent required. Courses lead to de- 
gree Mus.B. Students enjoy the intellectual and social 
advantages of Oberlin College. Send for catalog. Address 

Oux10, Oberlin. CHARLES W. Morrison, Director. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Day and Resident—Primary to College 


Combining the Most Progressive Methods of Education 
WITH THE CULTURAL ADVANTAGES OF NEW YORK 











Ideal home life for refined, cultured girls and boys of all 


ages, under an experienced faculty composed of Europe's 
and America’s Most Eminent Teachers, who are masters in social 





Miss Say ward’sSchoo 








matic Art and Junior Division. 





= and academic training. Separate departments for Art, Music, Dra- 


Dr. G. H. CLAWSON, Principal 


301 West 88th Street 


E 
Scudder 


West Seventy-second St., at Riverside Drive, New York 


“A Modern School for the Modern Girl” 
7 buildings; gt students. Unusual posceicel 
courses. (A) SELECT HIGH SCH 
itt and general. (B) POST ORD. 
ATE:—1. Domestic Science and Home Man- 
agement; l-year course with diploma. 2. 
Secretarial: Includes Spanish, French, Li- 
brary Methods, etc. 3. Social Welfare and 
Community Service:—a new profession for 
women. Practical instruction with oppor- 
tunity for actual experience. Gymnasium, 
swimming, etc. Dormitories like college life. 


Address Miss G. H. Scudder, 
New York City, N. Y. 244 W. 72d St. 





















NORTH CAROLINA 
Snyder Outdoor School] 


Winter—Jonery to March—on aks Island 
FLORIDA near FORT M 
Fall and d Spring — On Lake Junaluska in the 
'H CAROLINA MOUNTAINS 
ounen: pn AND GENERAL COURSES 
Separate Group for Young Boys 
Beautifully Illustrated Catalog on request. 
CLARENCE ELMER SNYDER, A.M. 
935 Fine Arts Blidg., Chicago, Illinois 





















Saint Mary’s School @2, 7 eps) Se fs" 
Junior College; four years High School and two years 
College. Capacity limited, 200 students. Modern equip- 
ment. Campus, 20 acres. Special courses:—Music, Art, 
a em Home Economics, Business. 

, Raleigh, Box 32. Rev. Wakren W. War, Rector. 


PEACE INSTITUTE 


For Girls and Young Women 
Founded 1857 


Reseevations ¢ for the 1922-23 Session should be mgde ae 
a —_— received. Standard Af, ~ Ang 
‘our Years’ ea teden d Preparatory. Diplomas aba in Piano, 
Voice, Art, Baneeenee, Home Foonemite and Physical Péncation. 
Certificates in Secretarial and Business Courses. Special attention 
to outdoor life and athletics. References required. 


Mary Owen eden President, Box G, Raleigh, N.C. 









Cor. West End Ave., 





New York 


OHIO 


IA _ VM 
Col. Orvon Graff Brown, President 


Where right habits of 
thinking and living are in- 
stilled in the boy. Prompt- 
ness, responsibility, self- 
reliance and willing obedi- 
ence become traits of 
Miami Military character. 


Thorough preparation for 
Colleges, Universities and 
special training for busi- 
ness life. Military Train- 
ing under United States 
Army. Officer. 38th year. 
For catalogue and partic- 
ulars address the Presi- 
dent. 


Recreational Summer Camp 
_ and August. 


Box 61, Germantown 
Near 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Founded 1878 Theodore Thomas, First Musical Director 


THE COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
of Cincinnati 
For the Higher Education in Music and Dra- 


matic Art. Internationally Famous Faculty of 
Artist Teachers. Dormitories. 


For catalog address J. H. THUMAN, Manager, 
Elm and Grant Sts. 





OHIO 


Oberlin Kindergarten-Primary Train- 


¢ Accredited. Two year course. Prepares 
ing School for Kindergarten and Primary Peacking. 
Practice Teaching. Admission to our residence halls in 
order of application. For catalog, address 

Oun10, Oberlin, 125 Elm St. Miss Rose G. Dean. 


for Women. Founded 1830. 
Oxford College Standard oo ae course with 
B.A. degree. Music courses with B.M. degree. Normal 
courses in Household Economics, Public School Music 
and Art. Rates $450. Write for ‘‘Seven Points.’’ Address 


OxrorRD COLLEGE. 
Outro, Oxford, Box 42. 









Founded 1831. 


equipment made possible by endowment. 
departments in Music and Oratory. Rates $ 
EARL W. HAMBLIN, Rt Box i gf EES Ohio 


= SSS 


HH aa 


Strictly high-grade; co-educational geuparotere School. 


RAND RIVER INSTITUTE 


Exceptional 


ere Re ories and gymnasium. Strong 


i ‘ous # sa 


a 













velop the child wi 
miles from Philadelphia. 
let. MOLLIE Woops ee Principal. 


In beautiful suburban Philadelphia. Each girl in- 
dividually studied. Junior, College Preparatory, and 
Advanced Departments. Art, Music, Expression, Do- 
mestic Science and Secretarial Courses. All outdoor 
sports. Swimming. Horseback riding. Thirtieth year. 

Catalog on request. Write Dept. G. 


Miss S. Janet Sayward, Principal Overbrook, Pa. 
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Swarthmore Preparatory School 
Nationally known boys’ school with separate Junior De- 
partment for Students 10 to 14. Inculcates ‘‘Manmaking”’ 
qualities. Provides correct mental and physical training. 
Spacious grounds, modern buildings. Send for catalog. 
PENNA., Swarthmore, Box 7. W. P. ToMLINSON, M.A. 


An established cultural and practical 
school for young women. Faculty built 
by years of selection. Many graduates 


occupy positions of responsibility. 


VERY young woman should be trained for 

social power and individual efficiency. This 
is the aim of Beechwood. It combines the ad- 
vantages of country and city training. Junior 
College Departments, College Preparatory, Music, 
Art, Magazine TIllustration, Design, Fashion 
Illustration, Physical Education, Expression, 
Domestic Science and Art, Secretaryship, Normal 
Gymnastics, Normal Kindergarten. Swimming 
Pool, Athletic Field, Gymnasium. Rates moder- 
ate. Catalog. Address 


Beechwood School, Jenkintown, Pa., Suburb of Phila. 





A college with modern dormitories and 
equipment, attractive suburban site, congenial cam- 
pus life. Degree and certificate courses. 


Liberal Arts—A.B. 
Secretarial Science—B.S.S. 
Household Arts—B.S. 
Music and Expression—aA.B. 


Accredited Teachers’ 
Address 
WM. G. CURTIS, Lit.D., President 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 


Courses. 


A co-educational school 
W y oming Seminary strong in character build- 
ing. College preparation, Business, Music, Art, Oratory 
and Home Economics, Gymnasium and Athletic field. 


Endowed. _ Catalog. 


78th year. 
L. L. Spracvus, D.D., L.H.D., Pres. 


Pa., Kingston. 


Miss Woods School 


Exceptional children. Individual training will de- 
ho does not progress satisfactorily. 24 
9 miles from Trenton. Book- 


PENNSYLVANIA, Langhorne, Box 17 


In using advertisements see page 4 15 
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: Wishopthorpe Wranor 


Fountain Hill, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


XCEPTIONAL opportunities for a 

limited number of girls in prepara- 
tion for college, social, or business life. 
Special two-year finishing course for High 
School graduates. Music, Art, Household 
Arts and Sciences. Arts and Crafts, Ex- 
pression and Secretarial work. 
Healthful location in the Lehigh Moun- 
tains. Near New York and Phila. Bishop 
Ethelbert Talbot, Visitor. 
New gymnasium and tiled swimming pool. 
Tennis, basketball, skating, riding, ete. 
Aesthetic and folk dancing. Address 


CLAUDE N. WYANT, Principal, Box 259 











A School 


KISK For Boys 


Kiskiminetas Springs School permits boys to 
grow up out-of-doors. 200 acres highland over- 
looking river. Special preparation for college 
and technical schools. Preceptorial system. 
All sports. Gymnasium, swimming pool, etc. 
Rate $850. For catalog address Bex 806. 


DR. A. W. WILSON, Jr., President 
Saltsburg, Pa. 





L are. 
LINDEN HALL SEMINARY citi 
GIRLS 
For 176 years it has been educating and training 
young women for worthy living. Aims at highest de- 
velopment of body, mind and character. Provides a 
happy, wholesome home life. Beautiful, healthful loca- 
tion. Comfortable buildings, modern equipment. Gym- 
nasium and Swimming Pool. . Academic, College Pre- 
paratory, Music, Art, Domestic Science. Secretarial. 
Junior Dept. 
Rev. F. W. Stencgu. Prin., Box 111, Lititz, Pa. 


-Penn Hall ®'3? 


for Girls 


Aim—Full Development of True Womanhood 


College Preparatory, Modern Language, Music, Art, 
Domestic Science Courses. Certificate privileges. All 
outdoor sports. New gymnasium and swimming pool. 
Rooms with private bath. May each year spent at 
Atlantic City. Work not interrupted. Rates, $800. 
Catalogue and views. Address 

GILL, A.M., Prin., Box Q, Chambersburg, Pa. 


rsbure | 
Academy 


Mercersburg, Pa. 
Aim of the School-A thor- 


ough physical, mental and 
moral training for college 
or business. 
Spirit-A manly tone ofself- 
reliance, under istian 
masters. Personal attention 
to each boy. 
Lecation—On the western 
- ’ Soustalas slope of the famous Cum- 
- oe berland Valley, one of the 
most beautiful and heg]lthful spots of America. 
and complete, M 
Gymnasium. Write for catalog and “The 
Pritt of TT Address Box 176 
WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, LL.D., Headmaster 





cent 


H : Estab- 
The Darlington Seminary, Inc. F333"; 
1851. A select school for girls. 22 miles from Philadel- 
phia. College preparatory, Secretarial, Music, Art, Ex- 
pression, Domestic Science and Physical Training Courses. 
Riding, Swimming, and all outdoor sports. Catalogue. 
Penna., West Chester, Box 604. CurisTINe F. Brz, Pres. 


Franklin and Marshall Academy 
Prepares boys for all Colleges and Technical Schools. 

Complete modern equipment and good physical training 

department. Old established school on basis allowing 

moderate terms. Catalogue on request. Address 

Pa., Lancaster, Box 426. E. M. Hartman, Pd.D., Prin. 


16 July 1922 Good Housekeeping 


| 37th year. 
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George School 


Prepares boys and girls for college and present-day 
business callings. Strong faculty, broad, thorough 
courses. Manual training. Citizenship classes. In 
beautiful country, 25 miles from Philadelphia. 227 
acres of woods and fields with streams. All athletics. 
Gymnasium. Swimming pool. Separate dormitories. 
Endowed. Low rates. For catalog address 
GEORGE A. WALTON, A.M. Principal 
Box 275, Geor, e School, Pa. - 


«(pubes School bi 


In Philadelphia suburb, a place of great natural beauty 
and healthfulness, easily accessible. Six acres with lake. 
College: preparatory, with strong general course. Music, 
Art. Limited numbers make helpful, sympathetic relations 
possible between students, teachers and Head of School. 
Girls ‘are happy in the refined and charming home life. 
Outdoor sports, swimming. Horseback riding. Catalog. 

EMMA MILTON COWLES, Head of School 
Oak Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS Founded 1853 
Healthful location 
in- Alleghany Mts. 
School park land of 
100 acres. Six mod- 
ern, homelike build- 
ings for 100 girls. 
Sa eae —- 
° tionfor college, 
“The Mountain School” . entrance examina- 
tions held at the school.. Liberal courses for girls 
not going to college. Exceptional Faculty. Strong 
Music Dept., with unusual equipment. Fine and Ap- 
plied Arts, Domestic Science.- Gymnasium and Swim- 
ming Pool. Athletic Training and Dancing. Main 

Line Penna. R.-R. . Illustrated Catalogue. a 
P. S. Moulton, Headmaster; Alvan R. Grier, President 
Box 110, Birmingham, Pa. 











? eo 
Miss Illman’s School for Kindergart- 
Junior, Senior and Graduate Courses. Primary 
NETS methods. Practice Kindergartens. Home-like 
Students’ Residence. For particulars address 
A. T. Ituman, Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 4000 Pine St., Box G. 


; Prep. Dept., College A.B., Music; Piano, Pipe 
Irving Organ, Voice, Violin, Music History, Chorus, all 
theoretical subjects ; Home Economics, Basketry, Millinery ; 
Expression; Secretaryship. Swimming, Tennis, Hikes, etc. 
Choice patronage, overflowing. Terms $450 
Suburban to Harrisburg. 
CAMPBELL, Pres. 





to $700. Must apply soon. 
Pa., Mechanicsburg, Box G. E. E. 





gc ee hg ‘gy striae, 


Junior Department of the 


RYDAL OGONTZ SCHOOL 


A home school for limited number of girls 9-14 
years. Teacher of strong personality and 
experience in charge. Catalog. Address 


Miss Abby A. Sutherland, Rydal, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


Moravian Seminary and College for 
W. Founded 1742. In the Lehigh Valley, one 
OME! and one-half hours from Phila., two hours 
from New York. Preparatory and college grades fully 
accredited. Fall term opens Sept. 26th. Catalog, address 
Pa., Bethlehem, Box G. REINHOLD Riemer, B.A., Pres. 


The East End School for Girls 


A high class boarding and day school for girls and 
young ladies. College Preparatory, Elementary Grades, 
Secretarial, Tutoring. Residential District—Home En- 
vironment. Write for catalogue. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsburgh, 4822 Baum Boulevard. 











WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 
65th Year 
O! lest School for Girls in Philadelphia 


Located in one of the most beautiful residential sections of the 
United States, ‘he students enjoy the freedom and athletics of the 
country combined with the cultural advantages of the city. 

§DEAL: Development of well-poised personality through in- 
tellectual, moral, social and physical training 

COURSES: High Schoo! Graduate; College Prep ; General; 
Academic; Musie Conservatery; Cultural and Prescale? Bs, 
Piane Art Domestic Service 
Voice Expression Short Story Writing 
Viclin Secretarial Interior Decoration French 
Harp Sewing First Aid te Injured Spanish 

ATHLETICS: Horseback Riding; Swimming; Basketball; Tennis; 
Country Tramping; Dancing; Miltary Drill. 

MISS S. EDNA JOHNSTON, A.B., Principal 
Box A. Germantown, Phila., Penna. 


Millinery 
Home Nursing 


Pe Mary Lyon School 


Offers college preparatory and general courses, in- 
cluding Music, Art, Bomestie Science and Lan- 
guages. Country surroundimgs. Horseback riding, 
canoeing, hockey and prrigeming. For catalog ad- 
dress Mr. and Mrs. H. M. CRIST, Principals. 
Box 1506 - Swarthmore, Pa. 


Specify catalog desired if interested in Wildcliff 
Paes graduate school) or Seven Gables (girls 
-14). 


YEATES SCHOOL 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Four miles from city, in center of the 
country’s richest agricultural county. Col- 
lege Preparatory and General Courses 
with Special Classes- for younger boys, 8 
to 12. Small classes permit close individ- 
ual attention” by college graduate mas- 
ters. Boys learn initiative, self-control 
and self-reliance. .110 acres of woods, field 
and stream provide for all healthful 
sports and games. Canoeing, tennis, foot- 
ball,. baseball, -heckey. Gymnasium and 
swimming pool. Rates,$700. Address Box G. 
Rev. George St. John Rathbun, B.A., Headmaster 


HIGHLAND HALL 


Founded 1867 
A School for Girls High in the Alleghanies 
College Preparation. General Courses. Two years 
Advanced Work. Special facilities in Music and Domes- 
tic Science. Spacious, well equipped, homelike build- 
ings. Outdoor life. Week-end camping trips. For 
catalog, book of views and full information, address 
MISS ELLEN C, KEATES, A.B., Principal 
Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania 





: H ‘ Preparation for College a 
Dickinson Seminary frepatation for College a 
teachers. Strong courses in Business, Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Art, Crafts, Expression. All sports. Athletic field. Swim- 
mig Pool.. Gymnasiums. Co-educational. Separate dormi- 
tories. High ideals. Rates $500. Joun W. Lone, Pres. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Williamsport,- Box P. 





RHODE ISLAND 
RHODE ISLAND HOSPITAL 


Training School for Nurses 
Registered. Beautifully located in 25-acre park. Ex- 
ceptional advantages in training in all departments. 3 
year course. Modern Nurses’ Home, thoroughly equipped 
laboratory, lecture and demonstration rooms. 
tients. Reading library, and recreation rooms. 
court. Ample allowance to cover expense. Classes lim- 
ited. Address 

Superintendent of Training School 
RHODE ISLAND HOSPITAL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 











SOUTH CAROLINA 


OR TER 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


(U. S. Destroyer in distance 
R. O. T. C. and NAVAL UNITS 

Established 1867. Prepares for college and business life. 
Military training by Army officers. 8 Naval cutters, high 
powered launch for Naval Unit. Sea trips on U. S. war 
vessels. Fifteen states and five foreign countries repre- 
sented last year. $70,000 improvements recently. Mild 
climate permits outdoor sports the year round. Uniqu: 
training in carefulness and the value of money. Broader 
training than public schools. Catalog. 


REV. WALTER MITCHELL, D.D., Rector 
G Charleston, S. C. 


TENNESSEE 
The Columbia Military Academy 


Built by the U. 8. Government. Hialf-million dollar 
plant. 67-acre campus, athletic fields, splendid equip- 
ment. R. O. T. C. under direction U. 8. Army officer. 
Catalog. on request. THs CoLuMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY. 
TENNEssBE, Columbia, Box 510. 
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TENNESSEE 


% 


WARD-BELMONT 


For GIRLS AND 


HE ideals of Southern cul- 
ture and refinement are the 
ideals of Ward-Belmont. This 
school promotes the fullest devel- 
opment of womanhood. Thorough 
training in the art and science of 
home-making or for usefulness in 
business are important parts of its 
work. The worthiness of Ward- 
Belmont is best reflected by an in- 
creasingly large number of girls 
who desire to enter. 
Special academic courses cover- 


YounGcG WOMEN 


ing four years’ preparatory and 
two years’ college work. Con- 
servatory advantages in Music. 
Strong departments in Art, Liter- 
ature, Expression, Physical Train- 
ing, Domestic Art and Secretarial 
Work. 

Extensive grounds, fine equip- 
ment, swimming pool. A private 
country club for week-end visits. 
Early applications are necessary 
with references. Booklets on ree 
quest. Address 


WARD-BELMONT 


Belmont Heights 


Military , 
Academy ~ -» 


Castle Heights 


For the 
i ial Up- Building 
of Manly Boys 


Complete training toward moral, intellectual and 
physical development. Faculty of University 
trained experts who thoroughly understand and 
sympathize with boys. In close touch with boys 
day and night. Military Department under U. S. 
Government. Classical, Scientific and Commer- 
cial Courses. High Standard of Scholarship. Clean Ath- 
letics. One of the best equipped schools in the South. 
For handsomely illustrated catalogue, address 


COL. C. M. MATHIS, A.M., LL.B, Pres. Box 120, Lebanon, Tenn. 









We Shall Appreciate 


the courtesy if you will mention Good Housekeeping 
when writing for catalogues to any of the schools adver- 
tising in these pages. “ 


TENNESSEE 


Military Institute 


A school where orderliness, respect for government, 
and the desire to make good replace recklessness and 
the ‘‘don’t care’ attitude; where every boy is put on 
his mettle to measure himself by established school 
standards. 

Good name of school rests on thorough academic work, 
efficient military training and physical development, 
and the spirit of T.M.I., which inspires boys to their 
best achievement. Sound government through sensible 
restraints and incentives to good conduct. Health 
record unsurpassed. Mild climate, outdoor exercises 
all year. R.O.T.C. Modern buildings and equipment, 
laboratories, gymnasium, swimming pool, einder track. 
All athletics. Charges moderate. For Catalog address 


COL. C. R. ENDSLEY, Supt., Box 78 


Sweetwater, Tennessee 
SL TEE RET 





Box 6, Nashville, Tenn. 





VERMONT 


Preparation for college 
St. Johnsbury Academy, specialty. Faculty 
and equipment of the first rani. | Winter sports emphasized. 
5 buildings. Athletic fields. For boys and girls. Endowment 
permits $550 to cover all expenses. Scholarship aid. 
Address TuHEopors HaLrert WILSON, Principal. 
VERMONT, St. Johnsbury, 5 Main St 


VIRGINIA 


Fairfax Hall 


A select school for girls in the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
College preparatory, 1 year graduate work, Music, Art, 
Home Economics, Expression, Secretarial. Superb Tail- 
road facilities. Two main lines. -17 minutes from 
Staunton. 21 acre estate, beautiful homelike building. 
High altitude, unexcelled scenery. Finest spring 
(Lithia) water in Virginia. Horseback riding, ten 
nis, basketball, river sports. Terms $525. Catalog. 


John Noble Maxwell 
President 
Fairfax Hall 

Boz G, Basic, Va. 




















Intermont: * 
~ College 


For Girls and Young Women 


Beautifully located in the mountains. High School 
and Junior College courses. Music, Art, Expres- 
sion, Home Economics, Secretarial courses. Large 
campus. Outdoor sports. Gymnasium. Swimming 
pool. New dormitory with private baths, Rate 
$500. For catalog and view book, address 


H. G. Noffsinger, President, Box 122, Bristol, Va. 



















VIRGINIA 
VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


For Young Women Roanoke, Va. 


One of the leading schools in the South. Modern 
buildings. Extensive Campus. Located in the Valley 
of Virginia, famed for health and beauty of scenery. 
Elective, Preparatory and College Courses, Music, 
Art, Expression, 
Domestic Science, 













under the direc- 
tion of European 
and American In- 
structors. Super- 
vised athletics. 
Students from 32 
States. For cata- 
log address 


Mattie P. Harris 
President 
















SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


i Iwo-year courses for High 
Foie. ay hon School Graduates. Music, Art, 


Expression, Domestic Science, 
60th year Rate $600 Social Training. Gymnasium. 
Arthur Kyle Davis, A.M., 222 College Place, Petersburg, Va. 





hern Semina 


Year ¥ 

; FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 

Y [n Blue Ridge Mountains, rare health record. 

y College Preparatory. Special for High School 

fredenes; Expression; Art, Music, Pi 

mestie Science; Business; Persona X 

: to manners, character. Sports: Large grounds. 4 
Y Students from every section. Rate, $485. Catalog. © 

SOUTHERN SEMINARY, Bex 945 Buena Vista, Va. 
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Randolph-Macon Institute £25 Sidi 
100. College preparatory and special courses for those not wish- 
ing to go to college. Vocal and Instrumental Music, Art and 
Expression. Attractive home life. Gymnasium. Branch of the 
Randolph-Macon System. Rates $500. Catalogue. Address 
Virernia, Danville. CHas. G. Evans, A.M., Principal. 





Episcopal school for gir 1 s—Seventy- 
Stuart Hall jirty’Session. “Rich im traditions of the 
past; alive to the needs of the present. Thorough college 
preparation. Outdoor sports. Address 
Mrs. H. N. Hitus, A.B. 
Vircrnia, Staunton, Box B. 





For Girls and Young Women 


Beautiful for situatién. in Elevated 
Park commanding the City of Bristol, in 
the healthful mountain. climate of “Old 
Virginia.’” Founded 1870, rebuilt com- 
pletely in 1917. Modern new buildings, 


every room has a bath attached. Health 


record unexcelled. Horseback-riding, 
Swimming, and Gymnastics are given to 
eyery pupi! without extra cost. 100-acre 
campus with beautiful lake and water 
sports. Standard High School and Jun- 
ior College Courses. Music, Art, Ex- 
pression, Domestic Science and Secre- 
tarial Courses. Students from 40 States 
and foreign countries. For catalogue and 
book of views address 


W.E. Martin, Ph.D., Pres., Box G, Bristol, Va. 
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VIRGINIA VIRGINIA 


Fauquier Institute 9x, ss 304 Zeus Tedies. 


Sept. 28th, 1922. Situated in Piedmont region of 


if | Virginia, 55 miles from Washington. A limited and 
thorough home school. Modern buildings, 5-acre campus. 
Catalog. Miss NELLIB V. BUTLER, Principal. 
‘ \ Virginia, Warrenton, Box 31. 


Military Academy [| PA) | Hollins College as. tus cue 








Soe 4 7 pron et — 4 = 
legrees. 0 students. ealthful location in the r- 
An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys i Sf | ginia mountains. Trr L. Cocke, President. 


Ma 
Boys from 44 States last session. Largest Private’ Academy VeeeeneA, Daliins, See Se. 
invohin Guammnt dates aenen ; 
Rated Honor School by the War Department, the WASHINGTON 
first school in the South to receive this rating. 
1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing mountain air of e ae Sa 
i en proverbially hjonwc ed and beautiful Valley of the . school i selected ‘boys. 8 
henandoah. Pure mineral spring waters. Highmoraltone. Parental esr Mri ig peat 
discipline. Separate building and special teachers for younger boys. sets unten: Minds aakae Bia ee health- 
Military training develops obedience, health, manly carriage. Fine ful climate in America. Builds boys virile in body and 
shady lawns, expensively equipped gymnasium, swimming pool and instructors, “All” graduates have “entered college, Opens 
athletic park. All manly sports encouraged. Daily drills and exercise in Sept. 15th. Moran-Lakeside: Junior School. Write 
openair. Boys from homes of culture and refinement only desired. F. G. MORAN, M.A., Headmaster, 
Personal, individual instruction by our tutorial system. Standards and Arcade Building SEATTLE 
traditions high. Academy 62 years old. $600,000 plant, full equipment, ab- a ee See rae 
solutely fireproof. Charges, $600. Illustrated catalog free. Address 


COLONEL THOS. H. RUSSELL, B.S., President 
Box G Kable Station, Staunton, Va. 

















Mary Baldwin Seminary Ge’ zstebtishea | FISHBURNE MILITARY SCHOOL 


1842. Term begins Sept. 7th. In the Shenandoah Val- — 
ley of Virginia. — from eS —, — = Waynesboro, Virginia 
legiate (3 years), Preparatory (4 years). Music, . 43d year. In Blue Ri i 
——— > — Science. eae Se —— Four hours ny Washington. , 
YIRGINIA, Staunton. and field. Catalog. ‘or universiti 
indir atneinon — teat tude at bo A modern school with large corps of expert instruc- 
F d i . 7 teacher for every ten cadets. New $250,000 fire- tors. 2300 ft. elevation, on Main Line, C. 0. 
ort Loudoun Seminary proof buildings. Swimming pool and all’ athletics. Rp Ror Beang ce Rip me > aretha cage A 
For girls. In beautiful Shenandoah Valley. Literary Rate $600. Annual Spring Encampment. For nis year Of new Duidings snd improvements. 4 
and panes courses. Music, Art, Languages. Athletics. catalog write. . ° letic field. New gymnasium. Terms $500. Catalog. 
Opens Sept. 21st. Terms $450. Address Major M H 4 R. 0. T. @ Address Col. H. B. MOORE, A.M., Prin., Box 19, 
KATHARINE Giass GREENE, President. jajor Morgan H. Hudgins under U. 8 (Presbyterian) Lewisburg, W. Va. 


Vincinia, Winchester. Principal, Box 405 War Dept. 








2 6 
St. Hilda’s Hall 
The Chevron School for Girls. Episcopal. In the 
Shenandoah Valley. College preparatory. Elective Courses. 
Music and Art. Athletics. Open air classes. Individual 
instruction. $600. Catalog. MARIAH PENDLETON DovAL, 
West Vireinia, Charles Town. Principal. 





RANDOLPH -MACON 
ACADEMY 


FRONT ROYAL, VA. ass th Ef omnes, 


eye e . ye 
enteny Toes ges eT Lewisburg Seminar 
CAGE sroks: 0 ts tees peel: Eastern College — Conservatory e y 
arities—his temperament—his abili- For Girls. In the mountains near White Sulphur 
ty—his courage and his ambitions for young women. In a famous historic region, Springs, Main line C. & O. R. R.—2,300 ft. alti- 
enables Randolph-Macon to prepare 45 minutes from Washington. Four years’ Academy tude. College preparatory. Elective courses. Two 


: : : . course. Junior and Senior College courses. Special years of college work. Music, Art, Home Eco- 
him for his proper place in life. courses in Voice, Piano, Violin, Art, Home Toe acey | nomics and Expression. Fireproof Dormitory. Terms 


Front —— is qs . _ yond Expression, Hatmaking, Dress Designing, Physical $450 and $500. Catalog on request. Address 
Macon System o chools. its sur- Education and Secretarial. Outdoor sports. Catalog. | | LEWISBURG SEMINARY 
roundirgs are inspirational and of : Box 84 Paicbure, W; Va. 
high educational advantage. Thorough President, Box C Manassas, Va. 
preparation for College or Scientific CU MRR Slane cee aa 
Schools. Also prepares for business Sea 
life. 

a, at ons phe oe- e WISCONSIN 
ment combined with military training fit the A 
boy for the needs of the times. Modern ugusta itary . . 
buildings, gymnasium and spacious grounds Milwaukee-Downer Seminary 
an 19 arth} a ae address Academ (Roller’s School) Campus of Milwaukee-Downer College. An accredited 
- si . $ s and standard school for girls. A four year course for 
CHARLES L. MELTON, A.M., Prin. _A modern school with a country loca- — — toon i gg ~ 
Box 417, Front Royal, Va. tion in the famous Valley of Virginia. En- WISCONSIN, Milwaukee, Box G 
dorsed by the Virginia Military Institute 
and other Universities. Army officer de- seteenbieiiaiiinee ‘ahah 

. . 4 Fi / ‘ollege- 

Se eG. Tc. SO UWD plant, with absolutely || Wayland Academy scideaie peviiege. 4 bar 

The Chatham Episcopal Institute for fireproof barracks. Steam heat, electric oon spirit oie Christian poten Mang High Ra 

Girls -Music. Art, Domestic Science, Expression. Thor- lights and ample play grounds. 360 acres. || Athletics and outdoor recreations. Music department. 
tough preparation for all colleges. Athletics. Splendid athletic field and drill campus. Endowed. Rate $500. Epwin P. Brown, Principal. 

Gymnasium. Terms moderate. Catalormie and views. Bev- Cadet band of 32 pieces. Able faculty of WISCONSIN, Beaver Dam, Box H.B. 

erly D. Tucker, D.D. ANNIE MaRIOoN POWELL, a College men, who coach athletic teams. 

reonenendisnancenetiatarlines ee Limited to 300. Boys from 24 States and 3 Hill School For, sitls trom 5 to 14 years 

The M Acad , Preparatory Foreign Countries last year. 57th session illcrest Schoo of age. Best home influences. 

e Massanutten Aca EMY school for " begins September 20th. Rates $600.00. Limited number. Individual care. Mental, moral and 
Healthful location, beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 100 miles Catalogue. physical development equally cared for. Unusual advan- 
from Washington. _ Prepares for college and business. Mu- Col. Thos. J. Roller or Maj. Chas. S. Roller, Jr., tages in music. Only normal, healthy children are ac- 
sic, athletics. Modern equipment. 24th year. Limited to Principals, Fort Defiance, Virginia — cepted. Miss SarkaH M. Davison, Principal. 
100 boys. $500. Address Howarp J. Bencnorr, A.M., WISCONSIN, Beaver Dam, Box 4 H. 
Vircinia, Woodstock, Box 16. Headmaster. 























Founded 1870. A secondary school 


Chatham Training School ??.p24%sr3 | Averett College Fa, Young, Women. Two year! Kemper Hall for'giris, under the charges of the 


a college, + 
School for boys offering the essentials of education with- usic, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Commercial, | Sisters of St. Mary (Episcopal) on North Shore between 
out the frills. Conducted to make men and not money. = Additional gm 1922 building: dormitory, gymna-| Chicago and Milwaukee. College Preparatory and Gen- 
Necessary expenses only $350. New Academic and Gym- sium, swimming pool. Rate $465. Catalog. eral Courses. For catalogue address the 
e@asium Building. Catalog on request. A. H. CAMDEN, James P. Crart, M.A., (Harvard) President. * SisTER SUPERIOR. 
Wisconsin, Kenosha, Kemper Hall, Box G 


Virainia, Chatham, Box 106A. Pres. Virernia, Danville, Box G H. 
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The School Department 


—is maintained as a part of 
Good Housekeeping’s service to its readers 


WISCONSIN 








EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 


Here a corps of enthusiastic and experienced men are engaged 
in the most fascinating employment in the world—training boys. 
They have had experience with hundreds of boys. They have met 
your problem many times. They have become specialists. Their 
judgment is sound; their insight keen; their vision unobscured. 

The boy who puts himself in harmony with the system they 
have developed will be in the way of gaining a sound body—an 
alert and self-reliant mind, and the soul : 
of a MAN. 

Early ageiecsion imperative. Summer 
Tutoring School opens July 6th. Address 

St. John’s Military Academy, Box 7G 


Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wisconsin ¢ 





parents and that will appeal to the boy who loves athletics, outdoor life. 


ee 


SUMMER CAMPS 
MAINE 


CAMP KATAHDIN 


22nd Season 


Beautifull ae besithtulty located on Forest Lake, 
Teas laine. Acamp for boys who want the real 
staff of councilors. Activities 


Sweden, 
Senior, Junior, Trip and 
21 years with no serious acci- 
p meme, —s. tited. References requir 
For descriptive booklet, address 


George E. Pike, B.S., Duxbury, Mass. 





gal Seal Cove, Mt. Desert, Maine. 
B un OW Camp Individual treatment given to 
a small of children and adolescents who have had 
difficulties adjustment in their environment. Swim- 
ming, boating, mountain climbing, tennis and golf. Spe- 
cial tutoring is given when necessary. EpitH R. SPAULDING. 

Y., New York, 418 W. 20th St. M.D. 


y Camp for Girls on Linekin Bay, 

Ledge Law n Linekin, Me. Home Camp. All land 
and water sports. Special classes in dancing, dramatics, 
horseback riding, golf, tennis, boating, etc. Parents’ home, 
Wannamoisett Lodge, same management. Catalog. Mrs. 
MrrRIAM SHEPPARD Davipson, 25S. High St., Westchester, 
Vireinia, Williamsburg, Frank Linekin. Pa. 


NEW YORK 


6 for boys 6 to 16, Catskill Mts. Model 
Kyle Camp bungalows—no tents. Fine bathing. 
Your boy’s health and diversion well looked after. Movies. 
Modern equipments. Physician; nurse; scoutmasters; 
“The paradise for _boys.’’ 

Dr. Paut Kyrie, Kyle School for Boys. 

New York, Irvington-on-Hudson, Box 82. 








CAMP INKOWA 


GREENWOOD LAKE, ORANGE CO., NEW YORK 
45 Miles from New York City 
(For young women over 18 years of age.) 


One of the best equipped camps in America. Nine mile 
lake. 800 feet elevation. Swimming: Canoeing: Tennis: 

Horseback Riding: All outdoor sports under experts. $3 
a day; $16 a week. References required. Booklet. 


CAMP INKOWA, GREENWOOD LAKE, N. Y. 
VERMONT 
Teela-Wooket Camps for Girls §7 {28 


Mcuntains, Roxbury, Vt. Separate Junior and Senior 














All comforts and precautions for health. Expert council- 


70 mil . A virile American preparatory school that will interest discriminating Camps. Outdoor sports. Famous for horseback riding. 


;, automebiles and other sports. Students of good character only received. rs. Catalog. 
from Chicago School operated on self-government principles and honor ideals. " 

nized by colleges, the War Department and the public as one of the great schools of 
America. Exceptional location and buildings with every known improvement in heating, 
lighting, sanitation, fire-proofing, etc. A visit to the school while it is in session urged. v 
Attendance. Hyaited. Junior College Course. Catalogue outlining its many distinctive ad- region. 


* vantages on ‘req 
COLONEL R. P. DAVIDSON, Supt. 





Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


Mr. anp Mrs. C. A. Roys. 


Recog- Mass., Cambridge, 10 Bowdoin St. 


] 7 Lune i WR 
Camp Winneshewauka fore arbantaln 
Mile of lake shore. Free horseback riding. 
Water and field sports. Handicrafts. Satisfied parents 
and happy girls tell the story. Booklet on request. 
Hersert F. Bacon. 
Vr.. St. Johnsbury, Dept. D. 
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School and Camp pages — 


appear in Good Housekeeping in the six issues from April 
to September, inclusive. All announcements are classified 
geographically under state headings, and you will find in 
these pages the announcements of schools and camps of 
every type, and schools and camps representing every 
section of the country. 


Good Housekeeping endorses — 


every school and camp advertising in its pages. Each is 
presented to you as worthy in every way of your confidence 
and patronage. 


Catalogs and information — 


will be sent you upon your request to them by any of the 
schools and camps advertised in Good Housekeeping. 
Please feel free to call upon these schools and camps for 
any information you may be seeking regarding them at 
any time, and for their assistance and their advice in solv- 
ing your particular problem. 


If you cannot find — 


the particular type of school or camp you are seeking, or 
one in the locality you prefer, our School Department is 
at your service. State type of school or camp desired, 
locality preferred, age of the prospective pupil or camper, 
and an estimate of the charges you wish te pay. 


Director, the School Department 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


119 W. 40th Street 


ETL LLL LULL CMLL LLL CL MM 


New York City 
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In using advertisements see page 4 19 











What the 


AVE you, when you have picked up a maga- 
zine and turned idly through it or read it 
from cover to cover, ever wondered about the 
men and women who have combined their 

talents to make it—what manner of folks they were 
and who they were? Hardened though we are by 
years of editorial work, personalities never fail to 
interest us; if you are similarly constituted, these 
little items about the makers of this Goop HovusE- 
KEEPING will delight you. 

Jesste Wiititcox SmiITH was born in Philadelphia 
severai years ago, but she is as young today as the 
kiddie looking through the gateway on the cover. 
Philadelphia is still her home, though the beautiful 
place in which she lives and works is really in the 
country. She had an extensive art education, and her 
first real commission was to illustrate an Indian story. 
Second and third Indian books followed, when she 
rebelled and asked for a children’s book. Epmunp 
Leamy is the executive secretary of the Bowling Green 
Neighborhood Association, in lower New York. The 
children of his prayer are all around him. He is an 
Irishman from Dublin. Two volumes of poetry bear 
his name, and many bits of notable verse in magazines. 
C. B. FAtts is a gift of Indiana to the whole country, 
though New York has been his home and working 
place for many years. He is president of the Guild 
of Free-Lance Artists. 

Miss I. A. R. WYLIE lives in London when she isn’t 
traveling. Born in Australia. Spent three years in 
school in Brussels, two in college in England, and was 
then sent to Germany for a “final finishing.” The 
impressions gained then enabled her to write ‘“Towards 
Morning,”’ one of the finest books on the German 
military system that has been published. Watt 
LouDERBACK is the second Indianian in this issue. 
He studied at the University of Michigan and the 
Chicago Art Institute. His home is now in New 
York. Nancy Byrp TURNER has, since 1916, been 
one of the editors of The Youth's Companion. 
FREDERIC ARNOLD KUMMER started out to be a civil 
engineer, but in 1911 he wrote a book, and now the 
list of his novels, plays and motion pictures is two inches 
deep in Who’s Who. James MontTGoMERY FLacc has 
the air of a native New-Yorker, but he was born over 
the city line in Westchester County. That did not 
keep him from absorbing all of New York’s art infor- 
mation, after which he studied in England and in 
Paris. He paints in oil and water color, he uses char- 
coal and wash, he draws in line—and writes books. He 
also paints portraits. 

One of our sweetest voices was stilled when MARTHA 
HaSKELL CLARK died in March. She was the wife 
of the Secretary of Dartmouth College. BERTRAND 
H. WeNTWorTH took Horace Greeley’s advice, but 
returned to his native Maine in 1910, and has since 
devoted his whole time to photography. His marines 
are all made on a little island off the coast of Maine. 
Jay Getzer’s American career started when she was 
eighteen months old, when, following the sudden 
death of her mother in a hotel, her father abandoned her 
and went back to England. She was adopted by an 
influential St. Louis family, and grew up nursing the 
determination to prove that the abandoned bundle 
had really been valuable. There are no doubters. 
WALTER Biccs was born on a farm in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains in Virginia. Studied at Virginia Poly- 
technic and at the New York School of Art. CALvin 
Coo.twce, Vice-President, likes ‘‘Governor” best of 


Editor 
We Introduce This Months Contributors 





Has 





to Say 






his titles, past and present. WLADysLAW T. BENDA 
is a native of Poland, studied at Cracow School of 
Technology and Art in Cracow and Vienna. Came 
to America in 1899 to visit his aunt, Mme. Helena 
Modjeske, and remained here. Can create beauty out 
of anything. Makes masks that defy imitation. 
ELIZABETH NEWPORT HEPBURN is a Virginian born in 
Pennsylvania who has been living in New York since 
1902. Her first literary work was done as art critic of 
the Washington Post. W. D. STEVENs studied at the 
Chicago Art Institute under Vanderpoel and in art 
galleries abroad. WINNIFRED FALEs is a member of 
the staff of Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


PETER CLARK MACFARLANE is a Missourian with 
“Show me” written allover him. He has been railroad 
freight agent, actor, preacher, general secretary of the 
Men’s Brotherhood of Disciples of Christ, and is still 
a newspaper correspondent, author, lecturer, and 
entertainer. CHARLES D. MircHeL1, Delaware born, 
studied art at the Drexel Institute in Philadelphia 
where he now lives. ANNA BLAKE MEzquipa sends 
her poetry from San Francisco. JAMES SWINNERTON 
is now living on his ranch out in the canyon country, 
in daily contact with the Indians there. Tuomas B. 
Lams is a New-Yorker by birth, education, and resi- 
dence. He won an art scholarship at fourteen, and 
has since been busy making things to please children. 
CHARLOTTE E. LEwiIs is a Kansas girl who tried teach- 
ing, lost her nerve, and asked William Allen White for 
a job on his Emporia Gazette. Has been there nearly 
ten years, in the news department. Gayte HosKINs 
is the third Indiana-born artist in this issue. Moved 
to Colorado. Delivered papers on pony-back over 
twelve square miles of prairie. Studied at Chicago 
Art Institute; swept floors for tuition, worked in dairy 
lunch at noon hour for meals. Pupil of Howard Pyle. 
ELIZABETH FRAZER is a California girl who came East 
about ten years ago. Had got into the best magazines 
when the war came; went over as nurse before America 
got in. Became correspondent for Saturday Evening 
Post. HERBERT M. Stoops is also a far-Westerner— 
Idaho. He studied at the San Francisco Art Institute, 
but was interrupted by the war. Stopped off in New 
York on way from France. 


FRANCES PARKINSON KEYEs is the wife of Henry W. 
Keyes, former Governor of and now junior Senator 
from New Hampshire. Dorotny S. PHItuips is the 
daughter of John S. Phillips, one of the founders of 
McClure’s Magazine and later of the American Maga- 
zine. GRANT T. REYNARD, a Nebraskan, studied music 
at the behest of his family, but he preferred an easel 
to a piano stool. Leste NELSON JENNINGS lives in 
Napa County, California. Exizaseta O. Toomss is a 
staff writer, coming to Goop HOUSEKEEPING from the 
newspaper field. Mrs. CHRISTINE FREDERICK is a 
Bostonian now living at the Applecroft, L. I., Experi- 
ment Station, which she established. WrttiaM |J. 
Locke—is there any one who“does not know this 
famous Englishman? MILpRED Mappockxs BENTLEY 
has for several years been the Director of Goop HousE- 
KEEPING INSTITUTE. Has a husband and baby who 
are cheerful exponents of her good housekeeping. 

No other magazirie that you can find this month 
will bring together for your instruction and amusement 
so fine and varied a company of contributors—men 
and women who have striven hard to give you of their 
best. They are real folks, and we are glad to be able 
to present them to you. 


WILLIAM FREDERICK BIGELOW 
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Mrawing y4°B-Falls: 
EAR God in Heaven of your pity 
Help the poor children of the city; 
The little youngsters of the slums 
* To whom Your blessing rarely comes; 
The little tots who run and play 
In crowded, dirty streets each day: 
Who dream sot song of bird and tree 
Nor star and field and sighing sea; 
Who are denied and do not know - 
Their birthright of the long ago, 
The clean, sweet wind, the grimeless sun, 
Wide spaces, health, and wholesome fun. 
Oh, help them that at last they find 
And know You, good and dear and kind: 
That each wee heart may thrill and sing 
With happiness and wondering. 
And keep them ever in your ken, 
Safe from all hurt and harm. Amen. 
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HE three horsemen came out from 
the shelter of the lane in which 
they had been riding single-file 
into the full blast of the wind. 

It was a steady southwest gale, laden with 
rain and, even though the sea was half a 
mile distant, with spume whose yellow 
flecks raced past them or lay quivering in 
the short grass like strange, shattered 
fragments of life. Between the riders and 
the stark, gray cliffs was nothing but a 
barren slope, circled like the amphitheater 
of a volcanic grater and, with the storm 
sweeping relentlessly toward its further 
edge, menacing enough to cause the 
younger man of the party to utter a dis- 
mayed exclamation. It was caught away 
from him unheard. They could, in fact, 
only gesticulate to one another while the 
weather-broken Welsh ponies swerved 
uneasily as though they themselves had 
lost confidence. 

As to their riders, two of them were 
evidently unaccustomed to such an ele- 
mental display of violence and threw 
irritable and even anxious glances at their 
guide, a narrow-faced man wearing the 
shabby riding-clothes of a small farmer, 
who with an explanatory gesture swung 
his own mount about. They saw then to 
their extreme right a high stone wall and 
the gap of what had once been a fine gate- 
way. Nothing remained now, however, of 
its old pride, but a pair of crumbling pillars 
surmounted by shields with an illegible 
coat-of-arms. 

The enforced silence of the three men 
gave way as they reached shelter. Here 
they seemed to have been as suddenly cut 
off from the tumult as they had been flung 
into it. They could hear the wind over- 
head and the intermittent thunder of the 
sea, breaking, as it sounded, almost be- 
neath their feet; but they themselves were 
shut in a stillness the more startling since 
the whole devastated panorama lay before 
them, framed like a moving picture be- 
tween the high, stone piers of the gate. 
It was as though the wilderness in which 
they stood, battered at and _ besieged 
through centuries by such storms, had at 
last won a sinister immunity. 

“Tf this is to be the family seat, Guv’- 
nor,” the young man remarked -breath- 
lessly, “‘you won’t often find me sitting 
on it.” 

He laughed at his own little joke and 
wiped the streaming moisture out of his 
eyes. His accent was faintly but ineradi- 
cably flavored with cockney and fitted his 
manner of flippant good-humor in the face 
of something that he really did not like 


Inheritors 


Bal. A. oR. Wylie 


Author of “Children of Storm,” “Release,” etc. 


Illustrated by 
Walt Louderback 


O YOU remember our announce- 

ment of this story?—how we 
claimed for it masterly technique and 
a something even finer than its 
breathless interest—‘‘something fine 
and big and true—something that 
will stay with you when you doubt 
the essential goodness of humanity— 
something that will make you look 
deeper into the hearts of your fellow 
men.” Here is your opportunity to 
test it for yourselves—and we envy 
you. The story will end in September 


at all. The elder man glanced at him for 
a moment, his expression almost savagely 
resentful, as though opposition incensed 
and perplexed him. And yet there was an 
awkward affection and even pride behind 
the violence. He was like a big animal 
snarling at the young he would defend 
venomously. 

“You'll stay where you’re put, young 
man. And no nonsense.” He turned 
away, asking curtly, “Often like this, 
Evans?” 

The estate agent made a deprecatory 
movement. “At this time of. the year, 
Mr. Kershaw. Sorry to have brought you 
to such an exposed place, but you can get a 
general view—the finest in this part of 
Wales, I’m told.” 

“As far as I’m concerned, you can keep 
it,’ young Kershaw said. He gave an 
exaggerated groan and scrambled ama- 
teurishly out of the saddle to stretch him- 
self and stamp his feet. His small, com- 
mon-place face was pinched with cold. 
“Oh, for a chop at the Carlton Grill!” he 
yawned. ‘What price the next train home, 
Guv’nor?”’ 

“Shut up, Kit. A man’s gotter to ‘ave 
a look at ’is own property.” 

“Tt isn’t yours yet.” 

“Tt will be. And for God’s sake drop 
that ‘Guv’nor.’ It’s common.  That’s 
what it is. You’ve learnt nothing. You 
might never ’ave ’ad an education.” 

The young man grinned. “It’s dropping 
your ‘h’s’ makes me forget—sir,” he said. 

He ducked in imitation of a small boy 
who expects to have his head cuffed, and 
in fact the old man’s hand had lifted in- 
voluntarily. His hard, resolute face was 
red with shame, but the next moment he 
shook his big body as though in scorn of 
trivial pain. 

“That'll do, Kit. No monkey tricks. 
You’re not just Kit Kershaw. You’re my 
son. Gotter to behave like—-like what 
you are. So that’s that. And now we'll 
get a move on—if you please.” 


The “please” was ironical. It was 
evident he used it only to emphasize his 
power to command. 

The agent became instantly alert. He 
pointed, his face discreetly wooden. It 
said: “I don’t understand what you are 
quarrelling about. It’s not my business. 
If you’re going to be the new master here, 
I’m going to keep on the right side of you. 
That’s all that concerns me.” But it was 
true that he had not understood. These 
people were strangers—foreigners; would 
never be anything else.” 

“To the right, the White Headland, 
Mr. Kershaw, and the small farm property 
I told you of. The late Lord Felton sold 
it to the tenant, old Travers Tudor. It’s 
waste land on the cliff’s edge. Good for 
nobody. And he got a high price for it. 
They say old Travers starved to pay it. 
He died, however, and young Owen, his 
heir, grows a potato patch and fishes to 
keep himself and his old mother. It’s a 
strange, wild pair they are, too.” 

John Kershaw scowled. ‘Don’t like it. 
Cuts into the property. Better to buy 
’em out again.” 

The agent smiled bleakly as though at 
some unspoken thought. He went on with 
his glib recital. ‘Right out to sea, Gull 
Island, also part of the estate. Good 
fishing there in fine weather, but a nasty 
current runs round it from the headland. 
Travels thirty miles an hour, they say. 
On a clear day you can see the Iron Rocks, 
too, a mile beyond. Stand high out of the 
water at low tide, but at high tide there’s 
not so much as a breaker to show you. 
Treacherous. People who don’t know 
have got into trouble before now; the cleft 
by there leads down to what they call the 
Wreckers’ Chapel. Queer place. Cut into 
the cliff itself. On stormy nights the old 
wrecker folk went down to wait for what 
the current brought them. Whatever got 
on to the Iron Rocks had to come sooner 
or later. It was a sure thing.” 

His two listeners fidgeted impatiently, 

~as though bored with his attempt to bring 
romantic interest to so grim and desolate 
a prospect. John Kershaw turned his 
back on it altogether. 

“And that’s Pen—Pen—what d’yer call 
it?” 

“Pencarreg—meaning the Head of th 
Rocks, Sir John.” 

“Pencarreg.” He rolled the name on 
his tongue, flavoring it. ‘The Kershaws 
of Pencarreg. ’Ows that sound, Fred?” 

“A long way off,” was the half-flippant, 
half-sullen answer. “I’d rather hear the 
dinner bell any day. I say, it’s rotten 





HE apparition whistled over its shoulder, and a huge mongrel, with lolling tongue and bloodshot 
eyes, shot out of the shadow, but was caught back by a quick hand to the collar. “I warned 
you, Will Evans, not to set foot inside my gates again. I give you five minutes to clear out— 
you—” he turned his sunken eyes to the two other men “—you and these friends of yours” 





“You look 


your hair’s all down. You might have been fighting some one.” 


here. I wish we could get back. It’ll be 
dark before we know where we are, and I 
don’t fancy that road.” 

But he saw that his father was not listen- 
ing to him. He was intent on the house 
which could just be seen at the end of a 
straggling avenue of shriveled and _ bat- 
tered oaks, whose branches twisted east- 
ward under the pressure of the prevailing 
wind. So much was it a part of the rocky 
soil and low, gray sky that at first sight it 
might have been some huge boulder flung 
up by a titanic storm. But gradually, as 
it came clear of its surroundings, a certain 
grandeur manifested itself, a dignity of 
line and proportion that touched even the 
old man to a less scornful interest. 

“Jacobean, eh, what?’ 

The estate agent suppressed a smile. 
“Older than that, sir, though there have 
been additions and alterations. They do 
say .* was standing when Henry VII 


like a wild bird,’”” Owen Tudor said, laughing at her, but still with a faint touch of 


landed at Milford Haven. They say he 
stopped here. Perhaps there was a lady 
in the case.” 

He blinked his narrow eyes at Kit Ker- 
shaw, who guffawed ironically. 

“Any woman who lived in this wilder- 
ness,” he said, ‘‘can have half a dozen 
Henrys and all my sympathy. By Gad, 
she’d need ’em.” 

“Indeed, you may say so, sir. A bad 
place for a woman—a dangerous place— 
a place that breeds bad blood and violent 
natures—”’ He broke off, seeming to brood 
over some thought of his own. “Well, 
there are queer stories enough about— 
queer stories.” 

John Kershaw spat out the end of a 
cigar and clambered laboriously from the 
saddle. He was a full-blooded man, and 
the effort thickened his neck and gave a 
curious, bull-like dulness to the slightly 
protuberant eyes. “I know all that. 


She laughed, too. “I have been 


Expect me to stick on another thousand 
pounds for the ghost. I’m not that sort. 
No use for that stuff. Well, better get on 
and have a look at it.” 

They proceeded slowly, for the avenue 
had degenerated to a cart-track. The 
trees, agonizing in the overhead wind, 
seemed to swoop at them like wild, angry 
birds. They threatened them, beating 
their wings, and as though he were con- 
scious of an obscure challenge, the old man 
threw back his square shoulders and strode 
out, authoritative and possessive, his eyes 
scowling from side to side like those of a 
fighter who is prepared for enemies and is 
not afraid of them 

But Kit Kershaw slipped and slithered 
wearily in the mud. “A beastly place— 
a road like this—you couldn’t drive a 
motor—I wish to God I’d stayed home!” 

Evans hung at their heels. Mean and 
shrunken though he was, he had some 





boyish displeasure in his tone. 
fighting,”’ she said. 


queer affinity with the storm-riven deso- 
lation, as a fox may have affinity with the 


soil in which it has its home. He belonged 
here, and neither the storm nor the trees 
menaced him. And yet he had become 
uneasy. He peered ahead, sucking in his 
under lip and grimacing as though trying 
to face some inevitable climax. His voice 
came down the wind thin and broken. 

“Queer. people live here, sir—old as the 
house—the family—yes, indeed—th’ great- 
grandfather owned the whole estate— 
they’ve come to this through evil living—a 
wild, bad people—and proud. That’s one 
of them at the Headland—a cousin, they 
call him—a fierce, good-for-nothing devil— 
and you’d say he owned the principality. 
They’re no better here. Savage, godless 
people. Mustn’t mind a bit of rough 
tongue from them, sir.” 

“Well, they’ll be my tenants all right, 
won’t they?” 


“You’re wet through, and 
“I fought that little horror, Will Evans” 


““Ves—yes—indeed.” 

The old man laughed dourly. “Then 
they had better keep their rough tongue to 
themselves.” 

They had reached the front of the house 
that was like a ruined, beautiful woman, 
its degradation almost lost to shame. The 
grandeur that had maintained itself at a 
distance was stripped off, and underneath 
was the leprosy of decay—mullioned 
windows broken and patched with paper, 
moldering steps, the refuse and mire of 
trampling cattle where once had been an 
ordered garden, a heavy, oaken door lurch- 
ing drunkenly on rusty hinges and giving 
a glimpse into a paneled, squalid obscurity. 

In answer to the menacing howl of a 
dog, a figure, as strange and as significant, 
loomed up out of the passage. He might 
have been the embodied spirit of the 
place, and yet his appearance was star- 
tling enough to change the estate agent’s 


glib opening into a stammered apology. 

“T wrote you, Mr. Tudor—this—this is 
Mr. Kershaw who may become landlord 
for hereabouts—naturally wants to have a 
look over his property—” 

The apparition whistled over its shoulder, 
and a huge mongrel, half collie, half wolf- 
hound, gaunt ribbed, with lolling tongue 
and bloodshot eyes, shot out of the shadow, 
but was caught back by a quick hand to 
the collar. 

“IT warned you, Will Evans, not to set 
foot inside my gates again. I give you 
five minutes to clear out—you—” he 
turned his sunken. eyes on the two other 
men ‘“—you and these friends of yours.” 

“But, Tudor man, Mr. Kershaw—” 

“T don’t think you understand, my good 
fellow. _ I have a right—” 

“Five minutes,” the figure repeated 
stonily. 

He stood there with the wind blowing 
his unkempt, gray beard and hair back 
from his face, giving it a lean, pitiless look 
not unlike that of the dog that strained 
savagely towards the intruders. He was 
as old and dirty and tattered as the house 
behind him, and he had, too, its unalterable 
dignity. 

“Four minutes—” he said. 

Kit Kershaw laughed. He found it 
funny, these two old men facing each other 
in that instant, deadly antagonism, and 
still funnier that his father in his well-cut 
clothes and obvious prosperity should 
look so oddly out of countenance. 

“You must be mad. You don’t know 
who I am.” 

“Three minutes—” 

It was shameful—ludicrous. There was 
also no help for it. They turned reluc- 
tantly, like unsuccessful beggars, and half- 
way down the drive they heard the door 
slam behind them. 

Will Evans shrugged his shoulders. But 
a smile rather viciously satisfied lingered 
about his tight mouth as he glanced slant- 
ingly at the man beside him. 

“I was afraid, sir. A little mad—as 
you said. All of them. Call themselves 
Tudors because inere’s some story that 
Henry VII had time to fall in love here.” 
He tittered, glancing away to the younger 
man as though sure of appreciation in that 
quarter. “There have been Tudors here 
ever since.” 

John Kershaw shook himself like a man 
trying to throw off a stupor. His voice 
came at last in a thick, broken rush. “I 
don’t care for any of your kings—cursed 
scoundrels—good-for-nothings—the lot of 
’em! Wasn’t your Tudors won the war, 
was it? They didn’t make the stuff that 
beat the Bosch, did they? Wasters, with 
their blue blood! Red blood, that’s what 
matters. We're the sort that matters— 
we're the kings.” He stopped, holding 
back with an effort that seemed to shake 
his huge body from head to foot. “All 
right. Now I'll buy the place, if it costs 
me half a million. And I won’t live up 
at the Manor either. I'll live there, there 
in that house. In six months I’ll have it 
ship-shape—fit for half a dozen kings—fit 
for me at any rate.” He laughed with a 
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26 
rumbling triumph and clambered heavily 


into the saddle. ‘Perhaps our friend there 


will be a shade less stuck up about himself. 


by the time I’ve done with him.” 

Evans made an obsequious movement. 
“Stuck-up, sir, that’s the word. Too good 
for any one.” 

“Rag-and-bobtail scum—” The wind 
caught John Kershaw full blast as he rode 
out between the stone piers with their 
storm-worn armorial shields, and stung his 
temper to a renewed outburst. “And I 
won’t have scum littering up my property. 
When their time’s up, they’ve got to quit. 
And you can tell ’em that.” 

Will Evans huddled down into his sad- 
dle. ‘Yes, sure, sir—as you say.” 


II 


i hws storm still lingered. It was like 
a savage invader that could not glut 
his fury. A gray, cold wind slunk along 
the cliffs and leaped the edge to snatch at 
any living thing that came too close, suck- 
ing it toward destruction. Will Evans 
knew the danger. He shrank away from 
it, throwing resentful, hungry glances at 
the girl who strode out with such happy 
confidence along the narrow pathway. 

“Tt’s not safe. Cattle have gone over 
before now. Better keep inland a bit.” 

“T’m not afraid,” she answered indif- 
ferently. “If you’re afraid, you’d better 
turn back. You'll be on our land in a 
minute, and then father will set Pete on 
you. Then there will be something to be 
afraid about.” 

“Then will you listen to me a moment?” 

“T don’t want to,” she laughed. “But 
if you will tag along, and you will talk, I 
can’t help hearing you.” 

“You’re very scornful—very proud, 
Miss Eirien. I wonder why, sometimes. 
Look at my land and look at yours. All 
waste and gone to nothing. And mine— 
well, you can see for yourself. I know— 
my great grandfather was your great 
grandfather’s servant. That makes you 
think I’m a different sort of flesh and blood. 
But, after all, what were your peoplé? 
Drunkards and gamblers— godless 
people. They owned the land for 
twenty miles around. They were 
courtiers and fine gentlemen. What’s 
left? They lost everytiing. You’ve 
gone downhill fast. You yourself, 
Miss Eirien, you’re a beauty—I’ll 
say that—but you’re wild and head- 
strong as the worst of them. You're 
not much more than a child now. 
But you'll break your neck one of 
these days. You ought to be glad 
that a decent, respectable man should 
care for you as I do.” 

They had come to a gray stone wall 
and a stile. She crossed over lightly, 
and he followed. There, sheltered a 
moment from the treacherous back- 
wash, he gained courage and laid hold 
cf her. His small body shook with 
a disproportionate, grotesque passion. 

“T love you—I want you. You 
know that. I’ve told you often 
enough. I don’t change.” 

Her dark face had grown white, 
and dangerous anger flamed up under 
the black brows. The next minute 
she laughed again, good-naturedly, | 
scornfully, as something big and self- 
confident laughs at something little 
and futile. 








The Inheritors 


“T don’t either, Will Evans. And you’re 
on our ground now. I might whistle up 
Pete. But that would be unkind. You’re 
such a mite of a fellow.” 

She bent toward him, and suddenly, 
with a movement extraordinarily strong 
and effortless, she had him around the 
waist and lifted him clean over the stile. 
It was ludicrous. His expression of mingled 
passion and bewilderment made her laugh 
still more. She let him go, and he lost his 
footing and fell sprawling on the short, wet 
grass. 

“You ought to love some one your own 
size, Will Evans,” she said. “It’s safer.” 

She began to run then, not because she 
was afraid that he would follow her, but 
because she had reached a break in the 
line of cliff, and the sight of that green, 
downward sweep of land went to her blood. 
She ran recklessly and well, with her black 
hair streaming behind her, and her face 
flaming with laughter, and a gay, fierce 
challenge, as though she raced an invisible 
friendly opponent. Then, where the grass 
ended and the rocky cleft began, she drew 
up, climbing like a goat. 

It was as though a giant had buried his 
axe in the granite edge. It had cut clean 
through, carrying with it a deluge of rock 
and rubble and leaving a sinister wound 
that on the surface gaped a hundred yards 
across, and that at the sea’s level was little 
wider than the spread of a man’s arms. 
Forgotten hands had roofed in the narrow 
space and built the rough walls that seemed 
to grow out of the gashed, gray sides of 
the cliff. A low double doorway led 
through to the sea’s edge, and in the gloom 
of this strange sanctuary stood a rough, 
stone table that had been an altar and 
which bore the marks of grim, significant 
reckonings. Here women had prayed for 
men battling for their lives against the 
awful tide that swept them shoreward, 
and here, too, wreckers had waited, show- 
ing their false lights. 

The girl ran through to the sea’s edge. 
Into that narrow, rock-strewn inlet the 
tide shot like the vicious tongue of a ser- 








A Song 
Of Dusk 


By Nancy Byrd Turner 


When he comes home at twilight, 
I hear, above the beat 

Of hoof and wheel on stone and steel, 
His footfall in the street. 


I see, though daylight darkened 
And faded long before, 

Across the gloom that fills my room 
His dear face at the door. 


When he comes in at twilight, 
The world that seemed so vast, 

So broad outside, and wild and wide, 
Shrinks very small at last— 


Shuts very safe and quiet 
From dangers and alarms, 

A happy space, a sheltered place, 
The circle of his arms! 








She stood poised on a narrow ledge, 
flattened and pinned by the wind against 
the smooth face of the cliff, and fixed her 


pent. 


eyes on the headland opposite. Her eyes 
were gray as the sky, luminous with the 
hidden sun. They were passionate and 
far-seeing and steady. And everything in 
the beautiful, dark face confirmed them— 
the stubborn chin, with a dimple that was 
in reality a cleft, the firm mouth, sensuous 
and sensitive, and the short, finely-cut nose. 
If the granite cliffs and the sea between 
them had bred a woman, they must have 
bred something like herself—dangerous as 
the sea and steadfast as the cliff, and as 
proud and unafraid as both of them. 

A boat moved on the face of the sullen 
water. It moved slowly at first—then it 
was as though a giant had caught it by the 
keel and borne it forward with a deadly 
swiftness toward the inlet. A man 
crouched in the bows. He waved to her, 
and she slid down from her perch into the 
surf, standing knee-deep and firm, and the 
boat, threatening to dash itself to pieces 
against the rocks, was caught by the gun- 
wale and held, shuddering and staggering, 
but as helpless as Will Evans had been in 
her strong hands. 

“I could have managed,” the young 
man said almost angrily. 

He jumped ashore and made fast to an 
iron ring in the chapel wall. He was taller 
than she was, and in him the fierce energy 
had been tamed and diverted into the 
narrow channel of some fixed purpose. He 
looked at once stronger and simpler. There 
was much kindness in his expression and 
great dignity in his bearing, which made his 
youth and rough seaman’s clothes seem 
a disguise. But the resemblance between 
them’ was unmistakable. For all that 
their features were unlike, the same dark 
race had set its stamp on both of them. 

“You look like a wild bird,” Owen Tu- 
dor said, laughing at her, but still with a 
faint touch of boyish displeasure in his 
tone. “You’re wet through, and your 
hair’s all down. You might have been 
fighting some one.” 

She laughed, too, and began to try 
to tidy her hair with impatient, un- 
skilled hands. But the wind was too 
much for her, and she made a gesture 
of gay despair. “I have been fighting. 
I fought that little horror, Will Evans. 
He would follow me. And I picked 
him up and popped him back over the 
wall where he belonged. Do you 
mind that?” 

She looked at him teasingly, but 
something gentle and almost diffident 
lurked in her expression. It was as 
though, without fearing him, she was 
yet childishly anxious that he should 
be pleased with her. But for the mo- 
ment he thrust her question on one 
side. 

“Was he making love to you again?” 

“If you call it making love. He 
was rude, that’s all.” 

He made her sit down beside him 
in the shelter of the chapel wall and 
put his arm about her shoulders with 
a brotherly gesture. 

“What did he say?” 

“Well, I was rude first. Yesterday 
he came bothering again. He brought 
two funny Englishmen with him, and 
grandfather set Pete on them. If 
they hadn’t gone, something bad 
would have (Continued on page 152) 
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The responsibility of the father, in the training of the child, is one 
which he should welcome. It is not only unfair, but often inade- 
quate, to leave the entire duty of home training to the mother 
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The Father in Child Training 


By Frederic Arnold Kummer 


energies of most men are largely 

absorbed by the pursuit of the neces- 

sary dollar, it is difficult for the father 
to devote much time or attention to the 
upbringing of his children, and yet it is 
doubtful whether the average father fully 
realizes how much both he and the child 
are missing, how much might be accom- 
plished by the expenditure of even a few 
hours a week. 

The writer would not have the temerity 
to discuss this subject were it not for two 
fortuitous circumstances. The first is 
that he has three growing children of his 
own; the second, that, his work being 
largely done at home, he has a more inti- 
mate companionship with his children 
than falls to the lot of most fathers, and a 
correspondingly greater opportunity to 
take part in their training. Some of his 
experiences in the development of the 
youthful mind may prove of value to other 
parents not so fortunately situated as 
himself. 

There are, perhaps, a great many per- 
sons who do not realize that the character 
of the child is molded in infancy and is 
largely determined by the time he reaches 
the age of ten. This is a serious thought, 
and one which should inspire in the parent 
an equally serious sense of responsibility. 
When we pause to consider that what we 
say or do, what we fail to say or do, during 


I: THESE days of stress, when the 
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those few early years in the child’s life 
may—indeed, will—determine to a great 
extent his future, we begin to realize some 
of the responsibilities of parenthood. 

Two things the child must do during 
those early years in his life. -One is to 
acquire knowledge. Few of us stop to 
consider that within the few, brief years 
from five to, say, fifteen, the youthful 
mind must assimilate practically all the 
knowledge of the elementary facts of 
existence which it has taken the human 
race half a million years to accumulate. 
This is in itself a huge task, yet it is by 
no means so important as the one which 
goes hand in hand with it—the develop- 
ment of character. 

The writer does not believe that char- 
acter building can be accomplished by 
precept. A child will not become truth- 
ful, for instance, because he is told to be 
truthful, nor because he is punished for 
being untruthful. The right way to build 
and develop a child’s moral fiber is to 
teach him to think straight, to avoid what 
is false, to seek the truth. 

The acquisition of facts constitutes 
knowledge. The habit of right thinking 
forms character. Of the two, as has been 
said above, the latter is by far the more 





important. “To knowledge have and 
wisdom lack is a load of books on an ass’s 
back,” was well said. If we look about 
us and examine the manifold ills which 
inflict the world, we shall see that the 
majority of them arise from lack of right 
thinking. Integrity of mind and char- 
acter is the most valuable asset a child 
can possess. Modern systems of education 
devote too much time to the indiscriminate 
accumulation of facts, too little to intelli- 
gent thinking about them. It was to 
bring about the latter result that the 
writer undertook with his own children 
the experiments described below. 

Were it within the power of any of us to 
create, out of nothing, a living human 
being, we should still be confronted with the 
problem of endowing such a being with 
knowledge, character, moral fiber—in a 
word, of educating him before we would 
dare to turn him free as a member of 
society. Precisely the same task confronts 
us when we assume the responsibilities of 
parenthood. No parent has the right to 
dodge that responsibility, even though the 
time which may be devoted to it is limited. 
It will not do to shift the task to the 
school-teacher. Some are inefficient, while 
almost none feels, or could be expected to 
feel, the personal interest in the child that 
is felt by his parents. 

The growing child finds himself emerg- 
ing, month by (Continued on page 147) 
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By Martha Haskell Clark 


ODAY was a sea-gull day, dear heart, today was a sea-gull day, 

With a touch of wind, and the beat of surf, and the breath of the driven spray; 
Blue of the sky, and blue of the sea, and the white sails scudding far, 
And my longings swept to the sky-line dim like moths to a candle-star. 





Today was a sea-gull day, dear heart, that sparkled with sun-flecked blue; 

But it bound my heart with a wave-linked chain, and bore it away from you: 

It stole it far from my hearth and you, though we two sat side by side, 

For my heart, it tugged like an anchored ship that strains with the seaward tide. 


And when we wandered back home, dear heart, so soberly wandered home, 

My eyes were blind with the sun-wash gold, and dim with the lunging foam; 
And my heart came swaggering on beside from the wake of the distant ships 
With the lilt of a deep-sea chantey strain like wine on its reckless lips. 
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Miss Delehanty laid her cool palm upon his scorching forehead. 
like you.” She flushed, withdrawing her hand. 


whiles of making a hurried cup of 
cocoa and running through the daily 
exercises prescribed in the beauty column 
of a morning paper, she endeavored to give 
herself the appearance of luxurious groom- 
ing demanded by the exacting patrons of 
Madame Elise, Lingerie and Fine Hosiery. 
An instant later, deeply involved in an 
exercise possible only to muscles young and 
elastic, she heard it again: the thin, high, 
choked coughing of laboring lungs protest- 
ing against an inadequate supply of vital- 
izing air. 
30 


HE heard it first in that gray hour of 
early morning when, in between 


Involuntarily Miss Delehanty stopped 
short, her slender, lovely arms turning 
purplish beneath the cold air beating in 
rawly upon exposed arms and chest. 
“Aw . . .” she said petulantly. 

Again the small, stifled sound. 

“The new roomer next door,” she de- 
cided swiftly. ‘Sounds like he’s sick.” 

Rapidly, having little time for either 
sympathy or reflection, she resumed the 
exercises, eying mistrustfully the hollows 
in an otherwise beautiful throat, the 
prominence with which her cheekbones 
jutted through delicate flesh, and the 
blueness of the shadows lending depth to 


“That’s good,”” he muttered. ‘‘What’s your name?” 
“Don’t!” he urged feverishly. 


“It’s right for you to be pretty— 


her dark eyes. “You need a rest, Miss 
Delehanty,” she mimicked scornfully. 
“And a change of air. Country life for a 
few months now, that’s the thing—”’ 

She broke off abruptly, a real and vivid 
fear creeping into her uneasy eyes. ‘“‘Doc- 
tors seem to think if you need a thing all 
you have to do is to reach into the grab 
bag and get it,” she concluded resent- 
fully. “But how was he to know it isn’t 
what I’m eating but not eating enough 
that’s keeping me skinny?” 

Again the brittle, pitiful coughing cut 
plainly through the adjacent wall. 

Miss Delehanty shuddered, throwing on 





“Clarice,” said Miss Delehanty. ‘Pretty— 
tight for me to say so. Be glad you are” 


her clothes with reckless haste and hurry- 
ing through her sketchy breakfast. 

Outside, away from the threat of that 
ominous cough, she relaxed, breathing in 
the crisp air gratefully, feeling the tighten- 
ing of fear in her throat give way. It was 
an intimate part of her life now, that fear 
which haunted her, lying in wait at her 
pillow nights and greeting her ghoulishly 
in the morning. 

Two weeks before, after listening to a 
stammered recital of complaint against 
continual exhaustion and weakness, an 
elderly physician, eyeing her undernour- 
ished young frame, had nodded comprehen- 
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ANY shelter in a storm, is an old adage, but when 

that shelter meant telling a lie and taking a name 
that did not belong to her, was the girl of this story 
justified? You who have never struggled alone with 
a heedless city may say no—but we think that as 
you read you'll have for her the pity that she had 
for another, the pity that took her into the storm 


sion. His blunt advice, even 
tempered by his assurance 
that a few months’ outdoor 
life would make her strong 
again, had left her chilled 
with fear. Dazed with shock 
she had gone out into the 
street again. And on the 
narrow bed in her sparsely- 
furnished room she sat long 
without removing her wraps. 

“T’ve just about as much 
chance as a rat in a trap,” she 
had said out loud at the end 
of that brooding reverie. 

Whereupon she took up the 
business of living precisely 
where she had left off, except 
that the fear haunted her, 
lending an added delicacy to 
her small, white face more 
doggedly set than before. 

On this particular night, 
after a day of satisfying the 
demands of difficult custom- 
ers,a baked potato and a 
piece of pie at the Automat, 
and a picture show where she 
could rest throbbing feet, she 
climbed the three flights of 
stairs to bed wearily, stopping 
once to rest, color coming and 

going in her pinched face, her heart flutter- 
ing uncomfortably. 

At the top of the stairs she heard again 
that small, insistent, penetrating sound. 
“Aw . ” protested Miss Delehanty 
uneasily. And slammed her door tight. 

All night the disturbing sound inter- 
rupted her restless sleep, augmented as the 
hours went by, by the whining and sniffling 
of a frightened dog. There was a dog, she 
remembered sleepily. A white bull terrier, 
very friendly and pink! of mouth. She 
had wondered how the Argus-eyed land- 
lady, housed with her brood in the base- 
ment, ever consented to admit him. 


Toward morning, nerves and temper 
worn to a frazzle, she hammered viciously 
on the wall between. 

“T want to know if it isn’t. bad enough 
having to wear my feet off daytimes finding 
out what these high-toned shoppers want 
when they don’t know themselves, with- 
out being awake all night on top of -it!” 
she complained querulously to the shelter- 
ing darkness. “That man in there may 
think he’s pulling some sort of coughing 
serenade, but it isn’t making any hit with 
yours truly!” 

At intervals after that, until the jangling 
alarm clock sent her to the middle of the 
floor, scarcely awake, she was dimly con- 
scious of the continued coughing, muffled 
as by a pillow. And “once, in the very 
instant of leaping from the tumbled bed, 
it seemed to her she caught the sound of a 
dry sob, wrenched by an extremity of 
misery from a lonely soul. 

“Aw .. .” said Miss Delehanty thought- 
fully, eying the wall. 

It haunted her, that sob, causing her to 
scurry through the exercises half-heartedly 
and to push aside the hastily-prepared 
breakfast, her thoughts upon the unknown 
occupant of the room next door. 

“T don’t know whether he’s old or 
young,” she speculated. “But he’s a man, 
and that ought to be enough for me. 
Men’’—an expression of extreme distaste 
twisted her face briefly, ““—being all alike.” 

In Miss Delehanty’s experience they 
were, dividing easily into two classes: 
middle-aged floorwalkers of department 
stores, pinching a delicate chin between 
pudgy fingers, with an alert eye toward 
possible onlookers; and slim youths in 
plaid caps and belted coats trailing through 
crowded streets to whisper slyly out of 
twisted mouths. 

On her way to work she paused outside 
the next door uncertainly, the whimpering 
dog scratching frantically at the sound of 


her halted footsteps. os 
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“Darned mut!” said Miss Delehanty 
peevishly. 

But something in the animal’s evident 
frenzy pierced through her caution, and 
she opened the door. Immediately the 
rancor evaporated. It was only-a- boy 
lying on the bed in front of her, a very 
sick boy, his lips black with fever, the 
appeal of utter weakness in his heavy eyes. 

“Can’t you keep your old dog quiet?” 
she demanded mildly. 

“Sorry, miss,” said the boy with diffi- 
culty. ‘But he—the dog—he’s hungry.” 

“Anything you want?” 

He glanced toward the empty water 
pitcher. ‘Water,” he stammered with 
agonized longing. “And the dog—he 
needs water.” 

Miss Delehanty advanced into the room, 
closing the door behind her and removing 
her hat purposefully. ‘‘Isn’t this some 
town?”’ she demanded of nobody in par- 
ticular. ‘Excepting for the dog, I’d have 
stayed right next door and let this boy 
die in here all by himself.” 

Swiftly she raised the window, letting in 
a rush of fresh air, took the pitcher, and 
went for water. “I don’t care if I am 
late,” she told herself savagely, returning 
from the rusty faucet in the hall. “It’s a 
pretty poor life if I can’t take time to 
help somebody who’s down!” 

She gave him water, brought milk and 
bread from her own room to feed the dog, 
and finally put on her hat again. 

“T have to go now,” she announced. 
“Jobs don’t wait long for anybody these 
days. But I’ll look in tonight.” 

“You’re awful good,” protested the sick 
boy gratefully. “But maybe this is 


ketching.” 
Miss. Delehanty threw back her 
shoulders hardily. ‘I’m not afraid,’”’ she 


denied. “It’s just one more chance in a 
life full of taking chances anyhow.” Then, 
lingering in the doorway, “You’re not 
much more’n a boy,” she said bluntly. 
“How’s it come you’re in here all alone 
and sick? Haven’t you any people?” 

He turned his fevered blue eyes upon 
her apologetically. “I’m twenty,” he ex- 
plained. ‘And I run away, that’s why 
I’m here. I come down from a farm up- 
state. Got .0o quiet-like and still for me 
up there. Seemed like I had to come 
where there was lights and _ people 
and—”’ 

“Jazz!” supplied Miss Delehanty un- 
derstandingly. 

“Jazz,”’ he agreed soberly. “Yes, I got 
folks. I got a brother. Jim, that’s his 
name; mine’s Bert. Jim’d come in a wink 
if I’d send for him.” 

“Better let me_ send,” 
Delehanty. 

“Nope.” He shook his blond head 
feebly. “I done Jim enough harm walking 
out on him and leaving him the whole load 
to carry. And he can’t leave the farm 
very well. A farmer’s gat to stick to his 
job. That’s why I got out. I ain’t— 
much good at sticking.” 

“T’ll come in tonight,” promised Clarice 
Delehanty. 


COURSE, Miss 


urged Miss 


“c > 


Delehanty, if 
working here interferes with your 


social engagements—” greeted Madame 
Elise at the lace-draped door of the shop. 
Murmuring confused explanation, she 
escaped, followed by Madame Elise’s acid, 
“Well, it don’t pay to have too many 


In Time of Storm 


sick friends when you’re working for a 
living, Miss Delehanty.” 

All day her thoughts were with the boy 
in the room next door, and she wondered 
if the coughing had grown easier . . . 

Spots of-scarlet glowed upon his cheeks 
that night, when she went in, arms piled 
with bundles. And even to her inexpe- 
rienced eyes it was evident he was worse. 

“T’ve brought you some soup,” she said 
hastily. ‘And some crackers, and some 
cough medicine—the clerk at the drug 
store said it was fine.” 

“You’re awful good,” appreciated the 
boy with difficulty. ‘“‘There’s money to 
pay in the top drawer. I sold some things 
before I came down. A horse, a cow—” 
His difficult speech subsided. 

Miss Delehanty prepared soup with 
agitated hands, 

“T’d eat if I could—jest to please you,” 
he refused gently. “But I can’t seem to 
swallow.” 

Carefully she set the bowl aside,’ a 
blurring of tears in her dark eyes. 

“Don’t tell her,” begged the boy half 
deliriously. ‘“She’d chuck me out.” 

“Her” obviously meaning the slatternly 
landlady far below, Miss Delehanty 
agreed with him. The boy was right: she 
would ship him off to the city hospital 
immediately. And if she found them 
together, she would set them both on the 
street. Women lodgers were not popular 
with Mrs. Schultz, and she possessed the 
narrow, unimaginative, unyielding mor- 
ality of her kind. 


“WON'T tell her,” she reassured, re- 
flecting that Mrs. Schultz climbed the 
steep stairs to the third floor only on 
Saturdays. “But you ought to have a 
doctor. You look pretty sick to me.” 

He waved the suggestion aside fretfully. 
“No doctor.” Then, “My head!” he 
moaned. 

Seating herself, Miss Delehanty laid 
her cool palm upon his scorching forehead. 

“‘That’s—good,”’ he muttered. ‘What’s 
your name?” 

“Clarice.” 

“Pretty—like you.” 

Miss Delehanty flushed, withdrawing 
her hand abruptly.- 

“Don’t!” he urged feverishly. “It’s 
right for you to be pretty—tright for me to 
say so. Be glad you are—make somebody 
happy some day.” 

Timidly she replaced the hand. ‘“You’re 
awful sick,” she protested. ‘You ought 
to have a doctor.” 

“Don’t leave me,” he begged. “I 
wish—” his voice quivered—“I wish Jim 
was here.” 

“Tl send.” 

“No. Good old Jim—I’ve harmed him 
enough.” 

She stayed—in flannel dressing-gown, 
a quilt around her feet, gray shadows of 
weariness painting her cheeks. 

Once, awkwardly, she prepared a poul- 
tice in her own room, approaching his bed- 
side with the dubious object in her hand. 

“T—there isn’t anybody else to do this 
for you,” she told him delicately, color 
flaming in her cheeks. “So I—” 

She slid the poultice into place against 
his firm flesh, face averted. ‘There— 
maybe it’ll help.” 

“Feels good,” gratefully. 

But in the morning she dreaded leaving 
him. “If you aren’t any better tonight, 


I’m going to get a doctor,” she insisted 
uneasily. . 

The boy smiled, a gay, reckless, whim- 
sical smile. ‘All right, sister. But if I 
don’t get better, I’d like the dog to go 
home. Jim thinks near as much of him 
asIdo. Jim Foster—that’s my brother— 
up at Pleasant Farms.” 

“T’ll remember,” she promised. 
Foster.” 


AND again she was late, her tardiness 
eliciting a still sullenness from 
Madame Elise. 

“Tf you’re late one more morning, you’re 
fired, Delehanty,” she announced crisply. 
“With so many people walking the streets 
hunting jobs, I don’t hafta pay lazy 
clerks.” 

“T’ll remember,” said Miss Delehanty, 
head held high. 

Another long day followed, filled with 
irate customers, mistakes made by a 
fatigued brain, and icy glances from a 
hostile Madame Elise. But at last she 
was free. 

One glance into the room next to hers 
sent her scurrying for a doctor, the dog at 
her heels, her impatient young spirit 
fretted intolerably by the age and absence 
of haste of the physician as she hurried 
him along. 

“Hurry!” she urged with quivering lips. 
“‘He’s dying.” 

“Hurry!’’ repeated the old physician 
testily. “It’s the cry of the modern age. 
Wait until anything is past help and then 
‘Hurry!’ ” 

Muttering his dissatisfaction, he fol- 
lowed her up the steep steps, all his 
acerbity dropping from him as he bent 
over the bed, tapping here and there, 
listening, his gray head down upon the 
laboring chest, gentle fingers upon a rest- | 
less wrist. 

““Ves?”’ demanded Miss Delehanty anx- 
iously. 

The physician spread his fingers in 
resignation. ‘Has he any people?” 

“Just—me.” 

He eyed her keenly. 


“Jim 


“His wife?” 


at his  half-curious, half-sad 

“And not what you think. . I 

live there—” she indicated the wall. “And 
I heard him coughing—” 

He nodded his comprehension. “Didn’t 
you come to me once about yourself?” 

“Ves,” 

“T remember. Fresh air and good food, 
that’s what I told you.” 

Miss Delehanty’s mouth curved into 
lines of scorn. “Yes,” she said again 
briefly. x 

Once again through a long night punc- 
tuated only by the sound of rasping 
breathing and the occasional whimpering 
of the dog, she sat by the bedside, dro>- 
ping at times into a few moments’ uneasy 
slumber. 

Occasionally the sick boy moaned an1 
talked in a high, rapid voice. Often he 
spoke of Jim, pictures of boyhood days 
together conveying the adoration of a 
younger brother for the elder. And once, 
so softly and pleadingly that an ache came 
into Miss Delehanty’s heart, he called a 
woman’s name. 

At dawn he was briefly conscious. 
“The dog—” he gasped. “Get him back 
to Jim. And teil about—me.” 

“T will,” she (Continued on page 114) 
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IM came forward, but the newcomer thrust past him, almost desperate in her intensity. 
“It’s her I want to talk to.” She paused, both hands pressed against her breast, eyes 
wide with strain. ‘Down in the village they’re saying you’re Bert Foster’s wife,”’ she 
said pitifully to Clarice. “But if you’re his wife, then I ain’t. And I got to know” 
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In a complex civilization it is well-nigh impossible to make progress by a detached state of individual 


Calvin 


ODERN progress depends on the 
recognition of interdependence. 
King George III never realized 
this. Not content to be a con- 
stitutional king, he sought to be a despotic 
ruler. In order to assert his independence, 
he influenced the British Parliament to 
attempt to govern the American Colonies 
without their consent. It was Great 
Britain that in the beginning, by refusing 
to observe the rights of the people.in the 
Colonies, asserted her independence, which 
in the end they were forced to acknowledge. 
Since she was independent of us, we would 
be independent of her. The Revolution- 
ary War decided this fact. We fought in 
order to establish freedom. We could 
not be free and dependent. 

We maintain freedom only by learn- 
ing and observing the rights of others. 
There is written over the doors of a Mas- 
sachusetts court-house these significant 
words, “Obedience to law is liberty.” 
George III was not content to obey the law 
himself and through that method serve 
himself and his kingdom. He thought he 
could make the law, that it would be what- 
soever he declared it to be. He was des- 
tined to learn that the most effectual way 
of making a people assert their indepen- 
dence is by attempting to force them into 
a position of unwilling dependence. 


On that fourth day of July in 1776, 
when our forefathers declared their politi- 
cal independence, they were in a condition 
of much greater personal independence 
than exists today. There was a detached 
condition where each family was sufficient 
unto itself. They raised their own food; 
they wove their own clothing; they pro- 
vided the necessities of housekeeping; 
they even tanned the hides from. which 
they made their own shoes. Under such 
conditions there was every opportunity 
for the development of individual inde- 
pendence. They had to pay for such 
independence, for it circumscribes life; 
it leaves it with a certain crudeness and a 
lack of refinement in its material aspects. 
The limits of individual endeavor are soon 
reached, beyond which little progress is 
made. 

These conditions gradually changed 
through the increase of population, through 
the development of industrial life, bringing 
about that division of labor which is the 
basis of efficiency. Yet it is sometimes to 
be wondered whether we have not lost, in 
some respects, more than we have gained 
by the change. Our very efficiency has 
created a condition today where the indi- 
vidual does not live a rounded-out life. 
Some of his powers are over-developed, 
while others are dormant. In those days 
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the fortune of a man depended on his 
power to be independent, to serve himself; 
now it depends on his power to cooperate, 
to serve others. 

In a complex civilization, therefore, it is 
well-nigh impossible to make progress by 
a detached state of individual indepen- 
dence. It is through interdependence 
that we hold what we have, and make for 
the future. Increased demands make 
necessary increased supply which the 
individual alone could never furnish. 
Hence the intricate division of labor and 
the gradual evolution of our industrial life. 
We have survived thus far the course of this 
complication of conflicting interests, ever 
becoming more dependent on one another. 
The various elements in the industrial life, 
each wanting to pervert economic law for 
their own particular gain, are in danger of 
breaking down through the failure to 
recognize their inevitable interdependence. 
Sometimes, as of old, through the neces- 
sity of environment, we have to shift for 
ourselves, have to wring from solitude that 
which satisfies our want. Under such 
circumstances the Admirable Crichton 
shows his ability. Robinson Crusoe was 
such a man. But the law of progress lies 
in an exchange of service, a mutual depen- 
dence, for the fullest development. 

I can conceive of no one who is sufficient 
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unto himself. It is impossible for per- 
sonality to exist alone. Man is himself 
only in so far as he reacts on some one else. 
His neighbor is a measure of his generosity 
or of his meanness. There is a mutual 
action and reaction which result, even 
between two, in a social state. 

A man can do nothing for himself alone. 
He has to serve his neighbor, either for 
good or for ill, before he becomes aware 
that he is doing anything at all. If he is 
selfish, he is so to the detriment of 
another. If he is generous, he is so to the 
advantage of another. He realizes both 
when a feeling of shame or pride sweeps 
over him. His conduct is measured only 
as it has effect on some one else. Thus 
are we inextricably bound together in a 
relationship of common interests. Dis- 
obey this compensating balance, and we 
diverge with selfish and conflicting aims 
which threaten progress. 

The every-day expressions of our daily 
speech are illustrations of this fact. “What 
is one man’s meat is another man’s poison.” 
Love begets love; there is only destruction 
in the demand of “an eye for an eye, and 
a tooth for a tooth.” An equilibrium, 
therefore, or what kas been called the law 
of compensation, whether applied to ihe 
moral life or to social and economic rela- 
tions, is always established. Does not 


demand always create a supply? The 
story of the creation is an illustration. 
Woman was not an afterthought. It is in 
family life that there is a most complete 
observance of the law of interdependence. 

Men take no pride in what is done for 
them, but in what they do for others. 
The service of the individual is dependent 
on some one to serve. His thought 
becomes worth while when he thinks of 
himself in terms of his neighbor. This 
does not mean merely that one man should 
give and another should receive. Inter- 
dependence is not the privilege of one to 
remain passive while the other is active. 
It is not the relation of master and ser- 
vant, of inequality, or charity, but the 
relation of equals, of appropriate bestowal 
and appropriate response, of correspond- 
ing action and reaction. One person can 
do nothing for himself, but neither can he 
do anything for another without the coop- 
eration of the other. Mankind have to 
work out their salvation through their own 
efforts. There is the picture of the Saviour 
weeping over Jerusalem because it refused 
to receive that which he had come to 
bestow. 

This is not the end but the beginning 
of the life of the individual. There is no 
plurality without unity. There is no 
relationship without individuals. It is the 


individual that is the source of all action 
and all ideas. The philosopher tells us, 
“Every social reform was once a private 
opinion.” But it becomes.a reform when 
it is publicly expressed, when it is not only 
proclaimed but received, when it is not 
only stated but acted upon. It is not. 
enough that the philosopher shall pro- 
claim his reform; a sympathetic ear must 
listen to it, and sympathetic minds pro- 
claim it and adopt it. It is by cooperation, 
by the recognition of interdependence, that 
reforms are accomplished. 

The course of events is often affected by 
unknown and distant causes. We may 
be brought to realize our interdependence 
by experiencing the effect while the cause 
remains unknown. Carlyle tells us that 
if two savages fall to fighting in the great 
north woods of America, the effect is 
world-wide. The price of furs will be 
higher. Before 1492, America was a 
negligible factor in the course of civili- 
zation. Since 1492, it has exerted an 
increasing influence on the thought and 
actions of all the rest of the world, until at 
the present time other nations measure 
themselves and determine their course by 
what they think our country has done and 
wil! do. 

We need a larger education and a larger 
appreciation of the (Cortinued on Page 158) 





“I think you're reel brave, what the men 
call game”—that’s what the gossip told 
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in the fragrant, demoralized rose 

garden of the house on the hill—the 

house she had coveted for fifteen 
years, and which the Doctor had recently 
leased with the privilege of buying. It was 
a testimonial to the extravagance—and 
the discriminating taste—of the Blayd- 
Carringtons, who had been able to live in 
it exactly two years. Then they had left 
town in debt to the entire community, and 
for years the place had belonged to some 
city plutocrats who occupied it perhaps 
six weeks out of the year, while the 
Macdonalds and their children had lived 
in an ugly, brown house on the edge of 
Shelton. 

Then the miracle had happened. The 
Doctor said to his wife, 

“Janet, how’d you like to rent the 
Carrington place—and later buy it—if it 
proves livable?” 

Janet’s face must have spoken eloquent- 
ly, for her lips made no sound. Wayne 
got to his feet; went over to pat her 
shoulder. 

“All right, girl. You shall have it. 
Those Gas and Electric bonds mature in 
less than two months, and the Steel 
Common I’ve hung on to for ten years 
will pay the rest. And remember that it 
will be your house!” 

That had been several months ago. 
Now they were in possession, and in the 
midst of her investigation of weeds in the 
garden Janet was turning to look at the 
house itself as a lover looks at his mistress, 
inarticulate perhaps, but radiant. 

As she left the rose-bushes to wander 
through the tiny grove of silver birch just 
for the pleasure of looking at the fanlight 
over her front door, she gave a shudder of 
repulsion. O!d Miss Hannah Case was 
coming up the walk, a tall, narrow- 
shouldered, wide-hipped woman of sixty, 
with baby-blue eyes as out of character 
as the light-blue cotton frock which“‘ac- 
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As Janet passed the door, she saw that the wind had blown it 
shoulders sagged, his head was bent, then she heard a low sound, 


cented the shapelessness of her figure. She 
advanced quickly, talking as she came. 

“Well, I’m reel glad you’re home, Mrs. 
Macdonald. I came to borrow that recipe 
of yours—the one for tomato pickle—an’ 
I’m glad I ain’t had my walk for nothin’! 
Our telephone’s out of order again.” 

Janet invited her in and went in search 
of her cook-book. - She was passionately 
wishing the woman had not come. Some- 
how Miss Hannah had a way of altering 
things, of shadowing the most golden day, 
though Janet told herself that she was an 
intolerant little beast to feel so about the 
poor old thing. 

When she came back with the rapidly 
penciled copy of the desired recipe, Miss 
Hannah was examining some snapshots of 
Janet’s daughter, Rosa, taken with her 
fiancé, Jim Halwyn,ayoung Boston lawyer. 


“Your Rose is growin’ real pretty— an’ 
so stylish, Mrs. Macdonald. She favors 
the Doctor more’n you, I guess. An’ her 
skirt’s almost as short as Mrs. Bevan’s— 
that pretty Nathalie Bevan who’s stayin’ 
with the Porters on Main Street. They 
say she’s been dreadful sick for over a 
month; that your husband’s just about 
saved her life. My, but I do admire the 
way you stand the wear and tear of bein’ 
a doctor’s wife!” 

Janet said a little coldly: “The Doctor 
takes very good care of me, Miss Hannah. 
I don’t think I really need any sympathy.” 

The blue eyes in the cruel, old face dwelt 
with satisfaction—almost a devilish glee, 
it seemed to Janet—on the involuntary 
blush that gave the lie to the younger 
woman’s pretence of indifference. The 
monotonous voice continued: 





open. 


“Just the same, I think you’re reel brave, 
what the men call ‘game,’ Mrs. Macdonald. 
But there! Any woman married to a 
doctor or a preacher is up against the same 
thing—knowin’ that her husband must be 
tried every day by the fires of temptation! 
But in your shoes I reely couldn’t be so 
patient and trustful about it.” 

The Doctor’s wife met the narrowed, 
blue gaze with cool eyes and firm lips. 
“Don’t you think, Miss Hannah, that it’s 
a little risky?” 

The old woman looked puzzled, then a 
brick-red flush stained her parchment-like 
skin. ‘‘What’s risky?” she demanded 
tartly. 

“Trying to make trouble,” said Janet 
sweetly. “I wonder just why you say 
such things—what there can possibly be 
in it for you?” 


” 


: 
4 


His 
a sound she had heard only once before, when she had given him the telegram telling of their boy’s death 


Wayne was not in bed, but kneeling by the open window, as she had been kneeling earlier. 


The telephone rang, and Janet excused 
herself and went to the office where one 
could speak without being overheard. Old 
Miss Hannah called after her, ignoring 
Janet’s question in the way she had of 
playing deaf when deafness was convenient: 

“Well, I guess I must be goin’. Thank 
you for the recipe.” 

When Janet returned, the house was 
free of its unwelcome guest, and its pos- 
sessor breathed a sigh of relief. But the 
golden morning seemed tarnished, the 
charm of the new home dulled. She went 


to her desk and forced herself to write: 


hardily for the next few hours, concentrat- 
ing upon her article until nothing seemed 
real but work. When Matilda came in to 
ask whether the Doctor would be in for 
dinner, his wife had almost finished her 
paper on New England gardens.' 


That evening, before’ supper, Wayne 
Macdonald went through his usual process 
of scrubbing hands and face with carbolic 
soap and slipping into his house coat. He 
was a big, vigorous man, yet his olive skin 
was pale tonight, and there were circles 
under the large, dark-gray eyes with their 
beautifully modeled lids. His hair, un- 
expectedly blond, was brushed in sleek 
waves away from his broad forehead, but 
even his hair had less luster than usual. 
Janet gave him one of her rather shy 
caresses. 

“Wayne, I do wish another gud G.P. 
would settle in Shelton—or that I knew 
how to take better care of you. You need 
more rest and exercise.” 

He held her hand to his lips for an 
instant, then went to his place at the 
round table, daintily set for two, pith a 
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low, Chinese bowl of ferns in the middle. 

“T’m all right, Janet. The Edwards 
baby made an infernal row getting himself 
born. But Jenny’s safe now, thank the 
Lord.” 

Janet carved the chicken skilfully, con- 
scious that she was thankful delicate little 
Jenny had Wayne to take care of her. 
Then she asked: 

“How’s Mrs. Bevan? Somé one was 
saying that she’s been ill a long time.” 

“Five weeks,” said Wayne. ‘A mean 
case, but I think she’s out of the woods 
at last. It: looked like double mastoid, 
but I didn’t want to operate—thought she’d 
pull through without, and her heart’s none 
too strong. My diagnosis proved correct, 
and she’s getting well. With care she'll 
be a strong woman yet, in spite of her 
devilish experience.” 

“You mean about her husband?” 


“WES, he was a sot and a—skunk! 

Women. She lived with him seven 
years, poor little thing, and the strain 
nearly finished her. If he hadn’t gone 
when he did—killed by driving a high- 
powered car when he was roaring drunk— 
she would probably have died first. That’s 
why she was such a rag when she came 
here, before the flu got her.” 

For Wayne this was an extraordinarily 
frank and detailed statement about a 
patient. Usually his reserve, even with 
his wife, was an extension of the character- 
istic New England caution. Janet had a 
swift realization that for some reason tell'ng 
her about Nathalie Bevan wasarelieftohim. 

She said thoughtfully: “‘I met her when 
she first came, at the Porters’ tea-party, 
which they called a musicale because of 


their new piano and the visiting cousin - 


who thinks she’s going on tke operatic 
stage. She was dreadful—but Mrs. Bevan 
was lovely—and I liked her because she 
had no parlor tricks. I didn’t get a chance 
really to talk to her, though.” 

“She is pretty—and plucky as they’re 
made! I had to puncture both ear-drums 
—on top of a horrible week when she had 
had no sleep and constant pain—but she 
made less fuss than most people do over 
a pricked finger.” 

Janet hated herself for suddenly remem- 
bering Miss Hannah’s ill-natured face and 
round, blue eves. Why must the woman’s 
crude suggestiveness stick like a burr in 
her mind! 

Then Wayne said abruptly: “But 
Janet, I forgot! Your deed is upstairs in 
the pocket of my other coat, the deed to 
the house.” 

She forgot Miss Hannah and Nathalie 
Bevan. How wonderful Wayne had been 
about the house—knowing by instinct that 
she wanted it: She had never told him— 
or any one—how she felt about it, and now 
it was hers! 

“Wayne, I can’t tell you—” 

But the Doctor was gone, quite as 
though he had never been fagged, slow- 
moving. He was back, putting the long 
envelope in her hand. 

“Your property, Mrs. Macdonald. 
You’re the landlord. When I get in my 
half-yearly payments, I’ll turn over real 
rent—the same we paid for the other 
house.” 

Janet stood up, put her arms about his 
neck. She was nearly as tall as he, for 
the moment beautiful with the color in 
her cheeks, the happiness in her eyes. 


‘had been kneeling earlier. 


The Doctor’s Wife 


“You'll do nothing of the sort, Wayne. 
It’s enough to live here, to know it’s ours. 
And to have Rosy married here!” 

Wayne ate his dessert peacefully, but 
before he had finished, the telephone rang 
fiercely. A frightened mother with a 
croupy baby demanded that the Doctor 
come as fast as his car could bring him. 
At eleven o’clock he was still out, and 
Janet laid down her book and made 
chocolate on the electric grill. When he 
came in at last, he was too weary even 
for the sandwich she had ready for him. 
He drank a little of the chocolate, said 
that the baby was all right, but that he 
had been called in to attend old Reuben 
Morris on his death-bed—for the seventh 
time in the past month! Of course he 
had rallied promptly and was able to keep 
three women busy waiting on him. The 
Doctor gave a disgusted snort, kissed his 
wife, and went heavily up to bed. 

In her own room Janet looked out upon 
the garden drenched with moonlight, as 
mysterious as a scene in fairyland. It was 
wonderful, being in the place she had 
coveted so long, wonderful to own acres 
of moonlight. Yet her face was set, and 
her eyes burned. It seemed to her, to- 
night, that being married to a busy 
physician whose daily round made of him 
a hero might mean possessing shadow 
rather than substance. 

She went to bed, but not tosleep. Then 
she remembered that she had. left the 
deed down in the dining-room. Slipping 
on her kimono, she ran down-stairs, found 
the long envelope, and sat down by the 
fire in the study, still ficke:ing behind the 
tall fender. Opening the envelope, she 
looked at the deed again. As she slipped 
it back into place, she found a piece of 
paper sticking to the envelope. It was a 
half-sheet of lavender note paper covered 
with swift, vivid writing. Janet read it, 
at first absently, then with a shocked 
realization that made her heart beat 
madly. 


“Of course you must see that I’m right, 
that I must go away. There’s nothing else 
to do, nothing to say, nothing we have even 
the right to remember. But oh, my dear, you 
do know and you will remember —how beauti- 
ful it has been, how different from every other 
experience, how clean and sweet and shining— 

“T’m writing this because I have to— 
although I may- not send it. And yet, if I 
was wicked to let you see—to kiss you—re- 
member what my life has been, what a barren 
hell, until this illness. Dear, isn’t it funny, 
the way one’s body can be racked and tortured, 
and one’s soul singing like the morning stars—” 


HERE the fragment broke off, and Janet 


read it over again. Just the mere 
unreserve of these vivid sentences filled 
her with wondering envy. 

When at last she went up to bed, it was 
nearly morning, and she slipped through 
the house like a ghost, afraid of waking 
that tired man in the room next to. her 
own. As she passed his door, she saw 
that the wind had blown it open, and she 
could see Wayne. He was not in bed, 
but kneeling by the open window, as she 
His shoulders 
sagged, his head was bent, then she heard 
a low sound, a sound she had heard only 
once before, when she had given him the 
telegram telling of their boy’s death. 

She crept into her own room, into bed, 
the deed still in her shaking hand. 


Ros4’s wedding was a great success, as 
the whole town certified when it was 
all over. Janet dressed the bride, and the 
slim girl, with her mother’s dreamy, dark 
eyes and her father’s crest of fair hair and 
her own vivacity and charm, was as self- 
possessed and casual as the modern bride 
always strives to appear.* 

“T’m so glad you asked that lovely Mrs. 
Bevan, Mum. And the Stanleys from 
West Shelton. Wasn’t there some old 
scandal about them? Something people 
seem to have forgotten—except cats like 
Miss Hannah and old Mrs. Gray. I heard 
them talking one day.” 

“John Stanley’s first wife divorced him, 
and he married again that same week and 
brought his wife to Shelton,” said Janet 
slowly. She added with a curious smile, 
“People have liked her better than they 
ever liked the first Mrs. Stanley.” 


OSA chuckled. “Must have been an 
awful mess in those days. Now every- 
body takes divorce for granted. Why, one 
of the girls at school had two sets of par- 
ents and three half-sisters, all different 
mothers. ‘What Maizie knew’ wasn’t a 
circumstance to that girl! Of ‘course I 
think people likethat are stupid—they don’t 
understand human nature. Just the same, 
Jim and I have a hard-boiled contract to 
tell each other if we change. We’re going 
to leave each other perfectly free—and if 
one of us ever wants a divorce, the other’s 
going to play up and help put it 
through!” 

Janet was adjusting the misty veil of 
old lace. ‘Nearer, darling. Hold your 
head up. That’s right.” 

The mother’s firm fingers finished their 
work, and for an instant she stood facing 
the tall girl, their eyes level. She said 
gravely: 

“Rosy, would you be as philosophic if 
your father and I decided to—separate? 
See it as a perfectly sane, justifiable step— 
divorce, perhaps remarriage?” 

The girl stared at her mother with 
bright, dark eyes which suddenly became 
wide, child-like. “Why, Mother! How 
perfectly absurd. But you couldn’t—y: u 
and Dad! What on earth do you mean?” 

Janet relaxed, kissed the girl, laug! ed 
softly. “It does make a difference then— 
whose ox is gored! Oh, Rosy, Rosy, you’re 
a fraud, like all these wild modern g'rls 
who talk eternally about freedom and 
fall for the same old bondage without a 
struggle!” 

Rosa gave a relieved sigh. “Mum, it 
was mean to string me on my weddirg 
day! ITll say you succeeded—made my 
heart go flip-flop for a minute. But then, 
of course, you two—Why, Mother, people 
like you and Dad—really splendid people 
—don’t change. They can’t!” 

Some one down-stairs called, ‘Time, 
Rosy.” 

They heard a foot on the stair, some one 
knocked on the door, it flew open, and a 
man came into the room like a young 
cyclone. He was a big fellow, two or 
three inches above six feet, with great 
shoulders, crisp, dark hair, a humorous 
mouth, and eyes as clean and clear as the 
eyes of a good child. He stood staring 
at the bride in her diaphanous frock and 
veil, and he, too, looked pathetically young. 
Presently he said: 

“Holy smoke! It’s Rosy, my Rosy—” 

Janet touched (Continued on tage 96) 





‘THE Doctor’s wife met the narrowed, blue gaze with cool eyes and firm lips. “Don’t you 
think it’s a little risky, Miss Hannah?” The old woman looked puzzled. ‘‘What’s 
risky?” she demanded tartly. “Trying to make trouble,” said the Doctor’s wife 
sweetly. “I wonder just why you say such things—what there can be in it for you?” 
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Well-chosen furnishings of reed and willow make this outdoor living-room an inviting place 


The Charm of Basket Furniture 


mer, the mind turns naturally to basket 
furniture; for though usable at all 
seasons, its grace and lightness make 

it an especially logical choice for outdoor 

furnishing as well as for the living-room, 

breakfast - room, and 

sleeping porch, during 

the warmer months. 

There are also pure- 

ly utilitarian reasons 

for choosing this type 

of furniture. Good 

materials, design, and 

workmanship, ex- 

pressed through the 

medium of wicker, 

cost less than when 

fine woods and uphol- 

stery are in question. 

Then, too, basket fur- 

niture is easily moved 

from place to place, is 

long-lived, easy to 

care for, and in its 

natural state is im- 

proved rather than 

injured by exposure 

to fog and rain. 

The ease with which 
it can be adapted to 


I N REFURBISHING the home for sum- 


Enameled wicker and 
cretonne lend color 
interest to sun rooms 
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By Alice Melville 


any color scheme, either by finishing with 
stains or enamels, or through the addition 
of cushions and back pads in harmonious 
colors, is another point in its favor. 

The decorative treatment, of course, 
must be suited to the material from which 


the furniture is made. That woven from 
the long, tough grass of the prairies is best 
left in the soft, dull, natural green or 
brown, but may be brightened with gay 
cushions. These are most satisfactory in 
plain materials. Rattan, which was the 
leading type a few de- 
cades .ago, is in these 
days rarely seen. It 
was made by winding 
wood frames smoothly 
with narrow strips 
peeled from the sur- 
face of the rattan 
canes, and members 
of the older genera- 
tion will recall how 
when one of these 
strips became loos- 
ened, it would dangle 
in a limp spiral like 
an escaped bedspring. 
This disconcerting ten- 
dency, together with 
the weight of the wood 
frames, and the fact 
that the hard, shiny 
surface of the rattan 
prevented the absorp- 
tion of stain and af- 
forded no anchorage 


Flowers and plants in 
basketry holders are 
a distinct asset 








Far from being hurt, 
basket furniture is ac- 
tually improved by fog 


for paint, caused the 
furniture gradually to 
lose favor, with the 
result that compara- 
tively little is now 
being manufactured in 
this country. 

From China and the 
Philippines, however, 
come two differently 
constructed and 
strongly individual 
styles of rattan wick- 
erwork, which enjoy 
a deserved popularity. 
The first is the famil- 
iar Canton hourglass 
furniture, which owing to its formation is 
exceptionally strong and durable. The 
characteristic hourglass form has been 
copied in willow by domestic makers, but 
the resulting texture is coarser. The 
second style, though strongly constructed, 
is delicate and lace-like in appearance, and 
its decorative quality is enhanced by the 
contrast between the natural brownish 
yellow of the peeled rattan and the occa- 
sional black-stained canes which are inter- 
woven to form stripes and figures. The 
most distinctive contribution received 
from the Philippines is the graceful fan 
chair with its high-arched, spreading back, 
an example of which may be seen in the 
corner of the sun parlor illustrated at the 
bottom of the page. At the left in the 
same room is a stool of similar origin. 

This interesting type is now being copied 
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A pleasing combination 
of willow, rattan, and 
fiber may be seen below 


various parts of Eu- 
rope, the best quality 
coming from France. 
The fact that the 
rods are comparative- 
ly short and taper 
toward the top, where- 
as the rattan canes or 
reeds are longer and 
of uniform thickness 
throughout, influences 
in some degree the de- 
sign of the two respec- 
tive classes of furni- 

Willow pieces 


verre saonamabt wore ——— ture. 
; — = are open-textured, and 








on a limited scale by enterprising American 
manufacturers, but the domestic output 
of wicker furniture is made chiefly of reed 
and willow, with grass and fiber disputing 
second place. Wicker, by the way, is not 
a material, but a general term applied to 
all kinds of woven or basket furniture. 
The reed of commerce is produced by first 
peeling long, flexible stems of rattan— 
a species of climbing palm—and then split- 
ting them by hand or machine into round 
canes of the various sizes required for 
weaving furniture. 

Entirely different is the basket willow 
or white osier, which grows as a bush from 
five to eight feet high and is used both 
peeled and in the natural state. While 
rattan is a wild growth, found only in the 
tropics, the white osier is a cultivated plant 
grown in the United States as well as in 
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with the exception of 
the stick furniture, which is made of large 
canes arranged in parallel rows, almost in- 
variably exhibit the familiar diamond 
weave. Reed furniture, on the other hand, 
is fine and closely woven. The difference 
in the amount of labor involved makes it 
more expensive than willow, and the 
demand for a close-textured weave at a 
lower price led to the development of the 
so-called fiber, fiber-reed, and fiber-rush 
furniture, the “fiber” in which consists of 
twisted paper especially treated to make it 
tough and weather-resistant. Each of 
the three types gives satisfactory service 
and is worth the price charged for it. 
Willow furniture, when made of 
peeled osiers, is a glistening ivory-white 
which gradually weathers to a soft golden 
tone, and in certain decorative schemes is 
even more effective (Continued on page 127) 
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The above diagrams illustrate how the 
same furniture may be differently ar- 
ranged in a given room without violat- 
ing the rules which govern placement 


Function, balance, and lighting have 
been carefully considered in the furni- 
ture grouping at top of page. At right 
is an attractive living-dining-room 


A Simple Course in 


Home Decorating 


Lesson XV—Correct Placement 
of Furniture in the Home 


By Winnifred Fales 
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In a spacious room like that above, a center furniture grouping 
may be used with attractive results, but in one of limited size 
a crowded appearance can be avoided only by placing all 
furniture against the walls, as in the narrow hall at the right 


EXT after color, the arrangement 
of furniture is the most influential 
factor in determining whether a 
room is to appear cramped and 
overcrowded, or spacious and restful; 
stately and aloof, or informally gay and 
friendly; and there are a few simple, well- 
defined principles of placement which will 
serve as a guide to the home decorator and 
enable her to achieve any desired effect. 
The first of these is that in order to 
produce an impression of restfulness and 
space, the larger pieces of furniture should 
be placed parallel with the walls of the 
room. All too familiar is the type in which 
this principle is consistently violated: 
where the piano is drawn across one corner 
and the sofa across another, while a book- 
case or a long table cuts off a third, and the 
chairs — mostly rockers — are scattered 
about at every conceivable angle in an 
effort to impart what popularly is known 
as a “homey” atmosphere. Such an ar- 
rangement makes the room appear smaller 
than is actually the case, and the effect is 
crowded and lacking in dignity and repose. 
There is no feeling of orderly relationship 
between the lines of the furniture and those 
which enclose the room, or even between 
one chair or table and its neighbor. Instead 
of producing the desired impression of 
livableness and hospitality, a feeling of 
irritation and restlessness is created in the 
minds of its occupants: 
Let the identical pieces of furniture be 
turned so as to parallel the direction of the 
walls, and the room instantly exchanges 


its cramped and 
cluttered look for 
one of ordered 
harmony and 
comparative spa- 
ciousness. 

In halls, where 
limited dimen- 
sions often com- 
pel such an ar- 
rangement, the 
placing of all fur- 
niture flat against 
the wall may not 
be objectionable, 
but in the other 
rooms of _ the 
house such a 
method is too stiff 
and formal. 

Hence, while the 
larger pieces fol- 
low the pre- 
scribed rule, the 
rigid, rectangular 
lines may be 
broken by chang- 
ing the angle of one or two chairs, as in the 
living-room photograph and the two dia- 
grams on page 42, or by the introduction of 
curved lines as in lamp shades, or a round 
table, or cushions. 

If the room is of good size, further. vari- 
ety may be-gained, without violating the 
straight-line arrangement, by drawing 
some of the furniture away from the wall. 
The refectory table and bench in the large 





living-room at the top of the page opposite, 
and the table and sofa group at the top of 
this page, illustrate this method of place- 
ment, the long axis of each piece of furni- 
ture being parallel with one of the walls, 
even though not standing against it. 
Important though it is, the arrangement 
of furniture with reference to the axes of 
the room is not the only principle of place- 
ment to consider. (Continued on page 138) 
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Love or business— 
which will a man slight? 
The answer is 1n—— 


Man's. 
Country 


By 


Peter Clark | 
Mactarlane 


Iilustrated by 
Charles D. Mitchell 


Resumé of Preceding Instalments: 


UTOMOBILES were a _ new 
venture in the field of business. 
No one knew their future, and 
the immense sums a few manu- 
facturers had made were considered 
lucky accidents and not precedents ‘to 
be listed in the files of conservative in- 
dustry. But George Judson had no 
doubts. As coolly as when he had 
invested his first capital in a bunch of 
newspapers, he banked his fourteen 
thousand dollars and started for the 
factory of Milton Morris, builder of 
automobiles. 

Decision came naturally to George, 
however. Since he was fourteen he had 
supported an invalid father and his 
mother. He had increased his original 
bundle of newspapers into a chain of 
newsstands and a string of shoe-shining 
parlors. He had gone to school at 
night, slowly and painfully acquiring 
knowledge that would have come easily, 
if he had not done a man’s work all day 
long. And now he had sold out every- 
thing he owned. The world was before 
him. Business or college was in his 
power. George went to the factory. 

First of all, George was a salesman, and 
never did he turn a better trick than when 
he sold himself to Milton Morris. His 
proposal to work for commissions or 
nothing won the heart of Milton Morris, 
as it would win the heart of any needy 
manufacturer. In no time at all George 
had advanced the money for a trip and 
had come back with orders for a hundred 
automobiles, at a thousand apiece. At- 
tached to each was a check for a third of 
the purchase price in advance. 

Milton Morris was dumbfounded. They 
could never build a hundred automobiles. 
Six had been the winter’s output. But 
George was determined. 

“You've got to build them, Mr. Morris,” 
he insisted youthfully. “I’ve sold them!” 
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From the time of that first dance Fay encountered George 
was some mysterious but thrilling sense of an interplay of 


Led on against his better judgment, 
Milton Morris consented to try. But 
more money was needed for the expense. 
George went down to try for that. But 
the financiers had no confidence in the 
future of the automobile. Stephen Gil- 
man, president of George’s own bank, was 
the first who would listen to him, and with 
his first sign of interest, George’ had him 
out of the bank for a sample spin in his car. 
Smoothly they rolled along. The banker 
was half convinced. Then, from behind 
a trolley car, a milk wagon swept down 
upon them. There was a crash, an upset. 

Never was there a time more unfor- 
tunate. George dragged the banker from 
under a pile of milk cans and found his 
head was badly cut. Again he hurried 
him into the car that had caused his injury. 
They were home in twenty minutes. 


And there, in the great house of Stephen 
Gilman, George saw the woman of his 
dreams, Stephen Gilman’s daughter. As 
in a dream he watched her, and as in a 
dream he obeyed when she asked him to 
hurry for the doctor. Already he wanted 
to take her in his arms and love and pro- 
tect her, while she moved about unknow- 
ing, unrecognizing. 

Only George knew that she was the 


. person who had first put ambition into his 


heart, and that all he had done was done 
for her—for the little girl driving the 
goat cart, whom he had not seen since she 
was eight and had told him that men who 
married girls like her must be either very 
rich or very great. 

“T’m going to be both,” he had promised, 
and that promise had ruled every day of his 
life into a relentless progress to the goal. 
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frequently at one social affair or another, and always he intrigued her interest; always there 
currents between them. What piqued her still was that he seemed to be unconscious of this 


That golden afternoon of their child- 
hood came back to George as he sat in the 
library of her home and waited for the 
doctor’s verdict on her father. 


CHAPTER VII 


EORGE’S chin was lowered, and he 
_~ brooded. The doctor was a long time 
In coming down-stairs. The delay was 
ominous. At length he heard his voice in 
the hall and, unbidden, hurried out to him. 
“No fracture—no!” said Dr. Weeks in 
a voice thoroughly professional. “Exami- 
nation reveals no fracture. Patient weak 
from shock and some loss of blood, but 
nothing to apprehend. A few days rest, 
and he will be as good as ever.” 
“Thank God!” the young man mur- 
mured fervently, and with this great bur- 


den rolled from his mind, stood looking 
about him expectantly. Surely Fay would 
appear. His heart hungered for her. He 
needed the sight of her to confirm a 
thousand details his mind began to thirst 
for information upon. It required her 
radiant presence to quicken the courage 


‘of his hope and banish some of those 


dampening reflections in the library. 
But that bright flower of girlish beauty 
did not blossom to his yearning. 

There being now no excuse to linger, 
George performed his last service by taking 
the doctor away with him. As he drove, 
the doctor—mind relaxed of professional 
responsibility—talked about automobiles 
in general and the Milton Morris in partic- 
ular—talked about it and inquired about 
it—but for once young Mr. Judson was a 
rather indifferent advocate of automobiles. 


“All right,” he muttered to himself 
when he had left kim, in such tones of 
graveyard hollowness as indicated that 
things were a million miles from being, as 


he said, all right. “All right. Let’s 
admit it. She doesn’t remember me—of 
course. I don’t mean anything to her 
now, but I will—later. By jumping 
Jeminy, I will!” 

Milton Morris was sitting bowed at his 
desk. “Hello, George!” he hailed. “How 
are you getting on with that loan?” 

“I’m not getting on, Mr. Morris,” 
admitted the young man hollowly and 
passed on to his own modest desk in the 
same room. 

The older man gazed across at the 
hunched shoulders of the younger with 
affection in his glance. It had taken only 
eight weeks for that affection fo grow. 
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It had its root in the fact that Judson was 
the first employee who had ever mani- 
fested more faith in the business than its 
owner had in it himself. 

“And you won’t get on with it, either, 
George,” said Mr. Morris consolingly. 
‘‘The idea’s too new—too uncertain. I 
let you run away with me the other day, 
but in my soul I knew that I was wrong 
to do it. We've got to peck along slowly, 
making up a few cars at a time as we get 
the money and the orders, and watch 
how the cat’s going to jump. We stand 
to make a lot of money on those orders 
you got.” 

“A lot?” he asked suspiciously. ‘What 
do you mean—a lot?”’ 

“Ten thousand dollars or so— maybe 
twenty.” 

George coughed disdainfully and 
twitched impatient shoulders. ‘Ten thou- 
sand—twenty thousand dollars isn’t any- 
thing, Mr. Morris,” he announced. “I 
see this business in terms of millions. 
Millions, Mr. Morris!” 

The older man gazed in silence, surprise 
mingling with a slight sense of irritation. 
The boy ought to know when he was 
beaten. Instead, he was bristling to 
argue—and the same old arguments. 

“You know what Olds did last year and 
what he is doing this year. Besides that, 
Ford actually sold six hundred and 
seventy-four of that chicken-chaser of his, 
and now a lot of others are rushing into 
production.” 

“They’re all nuts, every one of ’em,” 
insisted Milton Morris testily. 

“You couldn’t call Henry Leland a nut, 
and he’s into this Cadillac thing with all 
his heart,” urged George. 

“And you couldn’t call Olds or Ford 
nuts, either,” admitted the other honestly 
and as if repenting of his 
irritation; “nor Henry Jov, 
and they tell me he’s bought 
the Packard. plant down in 
Ohio and is moving .it up 
here. But the trouble is 
they all get to be nuts as 
soon as they feel a gasoline 
engine chugging under their 
feet. I tell you, George, the 
world hasn’t gone crazy yet, 
and a lot of these fellows are 
figuring that it has. They’re 
in, some of ’em, for the big- 
gest kind of smash. Now 
let’s you and me keep out of 
it. The gasoline buggy has 
got a future for it all right. 
There’s a place for it, but 
it’s got to be a slow develop- 
ment. People have got to 
get used to it—got to get 
used to how to flirt with a 
gasoline engine. Look at 
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bunch of selling brains in the whole town 
of Detroit.” é 

George looked encouraged; he even 
blushed—slightly, but immediately ap- 
pealed with, ‘Then, Mr. Morris, for the 
sake of getting down to brass tacks, you 
lay modesty aside and admit that you’re 
the best builder of ’em all.” 

“All Tl admit,” qualified Mr. Morris 
with an embarrassed cough, “is that 
when it comes to hitching up gasoline to 
the family carriage I can see a little farther 
ahead mechanically than most of them 
probably. For instance, you'll find me 
putting into this batch of cars this winter 
some of the things that the other fellows 
will be putting in the winter after.” 

“Which is why I say,” declared George, 
bounding to his feet, “that if Ford or 
Olds can sell four thousand cars in a year, 
by hokey, we can, even if our car does 


-cost a few hundred more. Now, Mr. Mor- 


ris, we talked last week about teaming up 
together and agreed that we were a team, 
but we didn’t exactly define ourselves. 
Let’s go ahead and do it. Let’s prove our 
faith in our own future by organizing 
for it.” : 

“Partnership?” suggested Milton Mor- 
ris, not sure that he caught his drift. 

“Not exactly. Not on equal terms, 
I mean. But here—I’ve been figuring it 
out. Suppose we organized the Morris- 
Judson Automobile Company and capital- 
ized it at 250,000 shares of the par value 
of one dollar.” 

“The Morris-Judson Automobile Com- 
pany,” mouthed the older man slowly, 
as if trying out both the idea and the 
sound of the words. 

“Ves,” said George, accepting the chal- 
lenge in the tone with unblinking gaze, 
“What do you count your shop worth— 
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By Anna Blake Mezquida 


My house has windows that are wide and high; 
I never keep the curtains drawn, 

Lest I should miss some glory of the sky, 
Some splendor of the breaking dawn. 


My heart has windows; the long years have shown 
That they must never be shut fast, 

Lest I should come to find the ivy grown, 
And warm Love cold and dead at last. 


My soul has windows where God’s sun streams in; 
They never, never shuttered are, 
Lest their closed blinds hide in my soul some sin, 
And keep some lovely thing afar. 
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the bicycle fad and let that 
be a lesson to you. Let’s let 
this thing make us some 
money, George, and let’s don’t let it lose 
us any.” 

George had to smile at the homely force- 
fulness of his employer’s plea, but his face 
and his whole manner expressed total 
rejection of its logic. “Mr. Morris, do 
you believe in me at all?” he asked. 

“Shucks!” exclaimed Mr. Morris. 


“’*Course I believe in you, George. You’ve 
got the best bunch of selling brains under 
one straw hat that’s ever come past my 
door. I suspect you’ve even got the best 


just as it stands?” 

“T wouldn’t have the heart to ask even 
the Government more than fifty thousand 
for it,” admitted Mr. Morris. 

“Let’s call it fifty thousand,” proposed 
George, eagerly. “It’s worth that to the 
Morris-Judson Automobile Company. 
Now, for your name and the good-will of 
the business, let’s add fifty thousand more. 
Then I’ll take a hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of treasury stock out and sell it at 
par. That will give us one hundred 





thousand dollars in ready capital. That’s 
enough to start those eleven hundred cars 
on, isn’t it?” 

Mr. Morris nodded a sort of incredulous 
and tentative approval, but thought he 
detected a naive omission. “But that 
leaves fifty thousand shares of stock still 
undisposed of,” he observed. 

George Judson’s olive skin turned a deep 
maroon under a wide, suffusing blush. 
“T thought,” he hemmed, “I thought that 
if I sold this hundred thousand shares in 
the open market, and if I put ten thousand 
cash into the treasury myself, that you 
would be willing to allot me that remaining 
fifty thousand as my interest in the busi- 
ness. That, you see, would secure control 
in our hands.” 

“Settled, by hokey!”’ said Milton Morris 
with a flourish of his long arm. 

The next morning the lawyers were put 
to work. But the next afternoon George, 
instead of going to work to sell stock, 
drove out to Grosse Pointe to the home of 
Stephen Gilman. A gray silk dressing- 
gown wrapped the tall form of the banker, 
and he reclined upon a chaise longue, 
smoking a cigar comfortably and with 
only a patch of cotton held by adhesive 
strips upon a spot above his left eye to 
remind of the encounter with the milk- 
cans. 

“Mr. Gilman!” George exclaimed in 
tones of humble delight. “I am extremely 
relieved to find you looking so well!” 

But the banker’s reception was some- 
what waspish. ‘You realized, of course, 
from the moment of the accident that 
even the possibility of the loan was off?” 

Instantly George understood. After 
consenting to receive him, the idea had 
arisen in the banker’s mind that his 
courtesy might be taken advantage of to 
reopen negotiations. But— 
if Mr. Gilman was still hold- 
ing the mere possibility of 
being appealed to in his 
mind, there still must be the 
faint glimmer of a_ hope. 
George saw this like a flash, 
and with it came a sunburst 
of inspiration. 

“You concede that, of 
course,” emphasized Mr. 
Gilman shrewdly, as if he 
could not be at ease with his 
caller until that matter was 
settled, 

“T could not admit that— 
no, Mr. Gilman,” George 
returned quickly; “unless I 
would admit that you are 
the kind of man who, if 
one bank in which he trusted 
had failed, would thereafter 
never trust any bank.” 

“Hey!” grunted the 
banker, pricked with sur- 
prise and frowning again. 

“T mean, Mr. Gilman,” 
elaborated George, his eyes glowing with 
earnest intent to avoid giving offense, 
“that you are too shrewd and too dis- 
cerning a man not to have gathered in our 
brief ride, even though it terminated un- 
fortunately, a certain amount of faith in 
and fascination for the gasoline auto- 
mobile.” 

“Fascination, fiddlesticks!” the injured 
man exclaimed irritably. “I’m sick to 
death with automobiles and with hearing 
about them.” 
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In Fay’s heart was awe of the achievement and awe of the man, as they stepped through the open portal. From that 
hour she saw George Judson always framed by the vast, dramatic environment of that huge, thundering factory 


“It’s this way, Mr. Gilman,” George ex- 
plained, ingratiatingly. “We are engaged 
in the manufacture of one of civilization’s 
greatest necessities. Once civilization 
gets it, all business, all pleasure, all 
comfort will roll along faster. Just that 
little experience of yours last night should 
convince you. You were injured—let us 


forget how—and it is an automobile that 
conveys you swiftly and safely to your 
home. It is an automobile that brings 
your family physician. Everything need- 
ful from a hospital’s emergency equipment 
is rolled swiftly to your door.” 

Mr. Gilman was beginning to grow 
restless and to look about him as if seeking 


means of escape. “It’s no use,” he said, 
and obviously he summoned resolution. 
“TI may begin to see what you call the 
‘vision’ myself, but bankers and credits 
are concerned not with visions, but with 
facts. I should not feel justified in 
risking my clients’ money upon such a 
vision.” (Continued on page 100) 
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Two million men were measured for the answer to this question— 


Are You Yoo Long or Too Short? 
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of Foods, 


HE more we study the problems of 
public health, the wider our range 
of vision becomes. There are 
branches of science which, at first 

blush, seem to have no reference to this 
question. On more careful examination, 
we find that these scientific problems are 
intimately related to freedom from disease 
and extension of longevity. 

Take, for instance, the science which is 
called Anthropometrics. Already, in the 
public schools, it has been recognized 
that the measurements of children, in- 
cluding weight and height, have important 
hygienic relations. A boy or girl at a 
given age should reach a given ideal scale 
measurement. 

We do not go far in this line before we 
find that heredity and race are two domi- 
nant factors in normal measurement. 
Some races are larger in stature than 
others. The immigrants from southern 
Europe are distinctly smaller in stature 
than those from northern Europe. The 
child of the Italian, of the Spaniard, of 
the Greek, is to be expected to be smaller 
in stature and lighter in weight than 
the child of the Norwegian, the Swede, 
the Dane, or the Scot. These facts 
should be considered in the judging of 
the measurements of their. children. 

It is a matter of 
no wonder that the 
science of Anthropol- 
ogy has gone forward 
with leaps and bounds 
as the result of the 
World War. I have 
already called atten- 
tion in Goop HovusE- 
KEEPING to the lessons 
taught by the exam- 
ination of the recruits 
for the war. Never 
before have we had . 
the opportunity of - 
measuring and-weigh- 
ing So many men and & 
finding out “what physical defects they 
possessed... The Surgeon-General’s ; office 
of the United States Army. has contributed 


notable“information on what manner _of-, 


men_ we aré, by _ theéxaminatfon-of*the 
recruits: for. physical di$abilitiés, andralso « 
especially for anthropometric data.” ~An- 
thropology has become a part of scientific 
warfare just as much as chemistry and 
physics have become integral parts of army 
and navy activities. 

Since recorded history, nations have 
considered height a very important factor 
in the selection of soldiers. Experience 
has shown that men under sixty inches in 
height are not usually endowed with the 
physical ability to become soldiers. On 
the other hand, men over seventy-eight 
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League for Longer Life. 
envelope to Dr. H. W. Wiley, Woodward Bldg., 
Weneets: D.C., fora copy of his questionnaire 
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inches in height are likewise considered 
unfit for soldier’s duty. One reason is 
not mentioned in the medical reports; 
namely, that in modern warfare the larger 
the man is, the more apt he is to be bit by 
the enemy bullet. In addition to that, 
men over 61% feet high are likely to suffer 
from certain diseases to a greater extent 
than do shorter men. 

The first million recruits that were 
measured—men between the ages of 
twenty-one and thirty, and including both 
white and colored soldiers—gave a mean 
height of 67.49 inches. One hundred 
thousand troops also were carefully meas- 
ured at the time of demobilization to show 
what influence the service had had upon 
them. It was found that. these men had 
increased in stature to 67.72 inches. This 
gain in height was partly-because some of 
the soldiers were young at thé time of the 
first measurement and had grown to some 
extent, but more particularly because they 
had been taught to stand up straight 
during their service. 

The mean weight of the first million 
recruits was 141.54 pounds. At demobili- 
zation, the troops weighed three pounds 
more than when the war began. Of the 
nationalities of the demobilized troops, 
those of German descent showed the 


RMY statistics show that there is a very close 
relation between stature and health. This 
article will tell you what to guard against as life. 


the years go by—and may induce you to join the 





plataidecetant Sreight: and the Italians 
and the Hebrews the least.: Colored troops 
are’slightly. heavier than white troops. 

. Phe circumference of the chest is one 
of the important indices of vitality. The 
mean circumference of the chest of the 
first million recruits was 33.22 inches.. At 
the. time of demobilization, this had in- 
creased to 34.94 inches. This was due 
both to the exercise and the discipline of 
the Army, and also to the fact that those 
with smaller chests probably suffered a 
greater mortality from disease. The im- 
portant thing is that military discipline is 
a very active factor in the development of 
the size of the chest, and this has a great 
deal to do with vitality and long life. If 
we really desire a system of living and of 
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exercise to increase the vitality of our 
young men, nothing better than military 
service could be devised 
The data show a close relation between 
bodily stature and physical defects. . There 
is a scientific basis for considering that 
tall, heavy, and large-chested men are 
predisposed to have varicose veins>- Men 
who are tall, small-chested, and‘ under 
weight are likely to be afflicted with 
varicocele. Men who are tall, with small 
chest and low weight, are likely to be 
attacked with pulmonary tuberculosis and 
all kinds of diseases of the heart. If the 
stature is above normal and the chest is 
small, goiter may be expected. Men below 
the average in stature and slightly below 
weight are predisposed to inguinal hernia. 
Those who are of moderate stature, but 
very heavy, are likely to be afflicted with 
flat foot. Men with low stature*and low 
weight are likely to have refractive trouble 
with their eyes. Low stature and abnor- 
mally low weight predispose to asthma ; but 
in this case there is a markedly enlarged 
chest, due to the spasmodic condition of 
breathing attending asthma. . Men who 
are short, underweight, and small-chested 
are very likely to have deficient and 
diseased teeth and many congenital defects. 
Thus, these careful measurements made 
; on so large a number 
of men form a valuable 
index for judging the 
character -of _ trouble 
which may come to 
them, and to other men 
of similar sizé, in future 
They thus give 
us very important and 
useful data in’ regard 
to the most practical 
method of protecting 
the public health. #- ; 
I have already sum- 
marized — the ¢ general 
findings of the meas- 
urements in respect | of 
the tendency to certain diseases:-More def- 
inite information on this point will be ‘useful: 
In the mobilization camps, 10,701 of the 
first million men were found. to have 
pulmonary tuberculosis. The average 
stature of these men was 68.07 inches, or 
more than one-half inch greater. than ‘the, 
average height of the first million men 
measured. The conclusion drawn from 
this remarkable fact by the medical officers 
of the army is that, while tall stature of it- 
self does not produce tuberculosis, tall races 
of men are less resistant to the tubercle 
bacillus than those of shorter stature and 
stockier build. This conclusion bears out 
other data of a similar kind outside of mil- 
itary measurement. (Continued on page 174) 
(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on page 94) 
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The Kiddyland Movie Cut-outs 


By Thomas B. Lamb 


Cut out this section; folded part 
shown below is to be pasted here 


Cut out this strip (one of the same size cut from plain 
white paper will do as well), fold forward on lines BB 
and backward on lines AA. Paste strips AA on 
back of screen. Cut film carefully and paste ends as 
indicated. Insert at right of screen and pull slowly 
to the left. Use books to hold screen upright; or paste 
screen in bottom of small box, cut out section as 
marked, and turn box on side to imitate arch of 
theater. After using, films may be wound on spools 
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“°Tain’t ’cause they don’t want us, Nobbs. It’s ’cause we’re inel’gible.”” Nobbs laid his nose 
on the patched knee, wagged an understanding tail, and waited. Waiting was Nobbs’s job 


INELIGIBLES 


THE 


By Charlotte E. 
Illustrated by Gayle 


= AIN’T ’cause they don’t want us, 
Noovbs. It’s ’cause we’re inel- 
gible.” 

Nobbs laid his nose on the 
patched knee on the step above him, 
wagged an understanding tail, and waited. 
Waiting was Nobbs’s job, when he wasn’t 
chasing a pair of flying heels. 

Kenneth was repeating to Nobbs the 
verdict of Bud Ryan—final, inexorable— 
delivered following the adjournment of the 
first meeting of the newly-organized Junior 
Legion, Post No. 1. Kenneth had waited 


in the alley behind Ryan’s garage, where 


the meeting was held, for the report. 
“°Tain’t cause we don’t want you, Ken; 
honest to gosh ’tain’t,”’ Bud had insisted. 
“But the const’tution says in plain words, 
just like a lawyer’d a wrote it, ‘The mem- 
bership shall be composed of boys under 
twelve years old whose older brothers 
served in the World War.’ That’s how it 
gets its name, don’t you see, Ken? The 
Junior American Legion. If you ain’t got 
no brother that’s el’gible to the American 
Legion, you can’t b’long, that’s all.” 
“But, Bud, if I’d had a brother, he’d a 


-been in the war, I just know he would. 


Lewis 


Hoskins 


He wouldn’t even a waited till he got 
drafted; he’d a enlisted right off the bat. 
Why, Bud, I don’t b’lieve he’d a even 
waited till this country got in; he’d a gone 
over and joined up with England or France 
or some country.”” Kenneth had enlarged 
on the patriotism of his hypothetical 
brother until he had fairly choked on his 
own eloquence. 

“T know he would’ve, Ken.” Bud had 
been sympathetic, but irreconcilable in his 
interpretation of the letter of the sacred 
constitution. “I know he would’ve. But 
the const’tution don’t say nothin’ ‘bout 
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anything but honest-to-goodness brothers. 
Dead ones count, of course, if they got 
killed in the service. But it don’t say 
nothin’ *bout the—the unborned ones, 
even bully fighters like yours would’ve 
been.” 

“I sold War Savings Stamps,” Kenneth 
had suggested mournfully. 

“But the const’—” 

“And Nobbs and me run hundreds of 
errands for the Red Cross,” pleadingly, 
not boastfully, this. 

“Tt says brothers under twelve—” 

“We kep’ all the meatless days, and et 
cornbread in our school lunches—” 

“*Tain’t what you done that lets you in; 
it’s got to be your brother, don’t you sée, 
Ken?” 

“Couldn’t you adopt a amendment to 
the const’tution, lettin’ me in as a special 
member just till after the Fourth-a-July 
parade?” 

“Tt don’t say nothin’ ’bout amendments, 
Ken Watson.” 


os A™: have a heart, Bud. Don’t you 

know I'll be the only feller in 

this whole town outside the little 

primary ‘kids that can’t march in the 
rade?” 

“Maybe the Scouts’ll let you in.” 

“You know better’n that, Bud. You’ve 
gotta be twelve before you can be a 
Scout.” 

“Then you'll just have to holler from the 
side-lines, Ken.” 

And that was as far as he had got with 
Bud Ryan, moving spirit of the Junior 
Legion. 

“But shucks, Nobbs, who wants to 
stand on the sidewalk and do the cheerin’ 
when all the other fellers are in the show? 
Every other kid in the gang but me, 
*cept some of them that’s old enough to be 
Scouts, has got a brother in the American 
Legion. Even that snivel’n’ little Benny 
Jackson—him and that ugly houn’ pup of 
his can march. And us on the sidewalk 
along with the baby carriages, Nobbs— 

p 

“Kenneth, oh Kenneth!” a voice called 
from the house. 

“Yes, mother, we’re coming.” 

Mother didn’t want anything important; 
in fact she didn’t want anything at all. 
But she invented an errand with all the 
earmarks of genuineness. She had seen 
the drooping shoulders from her window, 
and with an insight born of years of first- 
hand acquaintance with the aches that 


make shoulders droop, knew the efficacy © 


of her remedy. She read in the frank 
glance of the shadowed, blue eyes that 
met hers as the boy trudged to the door 
that, whatever the trouble, it was hurt, 
not guilt, that was clouding the horizon. 
The errand would fill in the time and dis- 
tract brooding thoughts until the hour 
came, as it invariably did, when Kenneth 
would unburden his heart to her. But 
not a sign did she give. 

That was Kenneth’s mother for you. 
She knew when silence was golden. She 
was the sort of a good sport who could 
drop her sewing when a fellow came in 
with a black eye, and help him bathe it 
in cold water without asking embar- 
rassing questions about who started it; 
the sort who could look out of the back 
window and see the apple of her eye 
risking life and limb on a high board fence 
for the admiration of the gang without 


The Ineligibles 


galling his spirit by calling out, “Kennie, 
be careful now.” ‘The blessed conscious- 
ness of her love and sympathy she had 
made into one of the commonplaces of his 
life, as unobtrusive as sunshine and 
country air and glad young health. She 
knew her boy—knew and turned the 
knowledge into capital that paid divi- 
dends in a comradeship as casual as it 
was rare. 

Yet she did not baby him. Some sixth 
sense in her had discerned the crossing of 
the intangible line in the approach to 
adolescence when a boy begins acutely to 
resent the slightest touch of fondness in 
public. She could sit beside her son 


through a school entertainment—neat 


soul that she was—and behold a dis- 
arranged tie or rumpled hair without so 
much as raising a smoothing finge-. 
There are women as wise as that—women 
to whom, in addition to the age-old in- 
stincts of sacrifice and devotion toward 
one’s begotten, is added the gift of the 
understanding heart. These are the 
women who have inspired the tributes to 
motherhood that have been woven into 


‘the folklore of the race. 


The errand was finished and supper was 
over before Mrs. Watson learned what was 
hurting Kenneth. He had gone into the 
little back bedroom—his den, he proudly 
called it—to get out the regular weekly 
edition of the South End ‘Scoop, of which 
he was editor and manager. The Scoop 
was prepared on a double sheet of wrapping 
paper and consisted of a single copy 
laboriously typewritten on an antiquated 
old typewriter, Kenneth’s sole legacy from 
his dead father. The single copy was 
passed from hand to hand among its 
subscribers and finally returned, tattered 
and besmudged, to the editor for “the 
files.” The subscribers consisted of Ken- 
neth’s mother and most of the boys in 
Bentonville from the fourth to the sixth 
grades. The subscription price was five 
cents, paid in advance, for an indefinite 


Kenneth brought the typed sheet to his 
mother, his forehead damp with the sweat 
of honest composition. Between the lines 
of the bravely impartial, little lead story, 
guiltless of all save the most obvious punc- 
tuation, she read the why of the drooping 
shoulders: 


“BENTONVILLE is going to have the 

biggest fourth a July celebrashun in 
the histry of the town. All the arrange- 
ments is to be patriotic this year contrary 
to the custumary’ program which in past 
years has been a picnic in Smiths grove. A 
big parade will be the feeture of the day 
with flags and other patriotic emblems to 
stand for liberty and show nobody cant put 
nothing over on uncle Sam which is what 
fourth a July is for. Picnics is nice but 
they dont mean nothing patriotic speshully 
since the safe and sane ordnance wont let 
you shoot firecrackers at them. Peeple 
will come from far and near to see the big 
parade including Meigs Summit where 
Bud Ryans sister teaches school and the 
county seet. 
from the county seet if they can make enuff 
money at the ice creem soshul to pay 
expenses bands is patriotic and plays for 
nothing to advurtize the county seet 
chamber of comerce only they have to 
have there expenses paid. Thats only 
fair say we. The celebrashun is got up 


A band will be imported ° 





by the american legion our genial and 
well-known soldier patriots of the late 
world war they will wear uniforms in the 
parade and the big flag from the post room 
will be in the parade. We dont know 
who will carry the flag the honor we think 
should go to the bravest soldier it is indeed 
a great honor to carry the flag of your 
country in the parade. The line of march 
will be as follows. First the band if it 
comes as stated above next the american 
legion being the most important of all 
next the city commishuners in mayer 
Joneses car if he can get it cranked trimmed 
with national colors next the boy scouts 
in uniform last but by no means leest our 
new patriotic society the junior legion 
post number 1 which will wear bunting 
on there sleeves to show they b’long. 
Nobody can b’long less he had a 
brother in the world war. Hurrah for 
the junior legion say we long may it 
wave. Everybody root for the fourth a 
July parade its a big thing for the town 
we must all hope it will be a unkwalified 


success. ” 


HERE were other items: “walt Hig- 
sore toe is improving as we go 

to press”; “The south end baseball team 
has challenged: the rubbernecks to a game 
next Saturday”; “Benny Jacksons hound 
Ruben picked a fight with Ken Watsons 
dog Nobbs coming’in from the fiver yester- 
ag Nobbs showed him where to head 


” But it was to the first story, the story of 
the parade in which the editor was not 
eligible to march, that Mrs. Watson 
turned back for a second reading. 

“Sometimes,” she suggested—she 
thought she saw a way to lessen the hurt— 
“sometimes the line of march ends up 
with citizens on foot. Don’t you suppose 
maybe—” 

A momentary brightening, then the 
boy’s eyes clouded again. ‘No, mother, 
I don’t think so. I got the dope for the 
celebration story from Sergeant Ryan 
himself. He’s adj’tant of the Legion and 
knows all about the arrangements. He 
didn’t say nothin’ ’bout any citizens a 
marchin’, "less they b’long to something 
patriotic. Anyway, there wouldn’t be 
enough buntin’ to go round—nor enough 
citizens to have in the parade and make 
a audience, too. I reckon the citizens’ll 
just have to stay on the side-lines, like 
they do at the games.” 

“But, son, they help at the games, 
don’t they, rooting for the team?” 

“Sure, mother, but—” 

“And they’ll help at the celebration, 
too, cheering when the colors go by?” 


“Tf I didn’t have te be the only one of 
the gang left out—” 

He swallowed a lump in his throat— 
swallowed it with difficulty, but swallowed 
it. Kenneth would almost as soon have 
shed tears before the gang as to cry before 
a sport like mother. 

“I know, son; it’s tough luck,” putting 
her yearning sympathy aad his hurt into 
the fifth grade ve: 

“Nobbs would a looked swell dolled 
up in red-white’n-blue buntin’,” con- 
tinued the boy dejectedly. 

“He would, Kenneth. There’s not a 
a" in Bentonville that can touch him for 
loo 








WN Main Street the brave little procession marched, and preceding the town’s stal- 
wart Legion men walked very slowly an old, frail man. The flag he bore was heavy, 
but not one of the husky boys in khaki, slowing their steps to match his, would have 
hurt the radiant, pathetic pride of him by offering to help. It was his day of glory 
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“T could stand not bein’ in it, mother, if 
it wasn’t for havin’ to see all the other 


fellers in my gang a marchin’ by. If Iwas 


just off somewheres where I didn’t have 
to look at it—” 

Mrs. Watson had an inspiration. She 
made a swift mental calculation, com- 
paring the possible elasticity of cash bal- 
ance in the broken-nosed teapot on the 
clock shelf with the irreducible figures of 
the weekly budget. 

“Sonny, boy, how would you like to go 
off to celebrate? Pack a lunch and take 
the early morning train to Maple City? 
There is always a big celebration there; 
speaking in the park in the afternoon— 
one year the governor himself spoke—and 
fireworks at night. I want you to see a 
bigger town than Bentonville. If we can 
cut down on the grocery bill a little, and 
I get the extra work from Mrs. Lawrence 
next week, I believe we can manage it.” 

Kenneth’s eyes sparkled. ‘Oh, mother, 
can we? A big celebration, a lot bigger’n 
Bentonville’s? And _ honest-to-goodness 
fireworks that shoot up and break into 
stars—not just pinwheels and things you 
can get for ten cents? And stay till the 
midnight train? Oh, mother!’ 

He gave her an ecstatic hug, loosening 
the hairpins in the coil of graying hair at 
the back of her neck, and turned three 
handsprings on the kitchen floor. 

“Gee, lemme go put it in the Scoop!” 

And another item was proudly added 
in the space left in the personal column: 
“Kenneth Watson and his mother are going 
to Maple City for the fourth a July 
celebrashun.” 

Preparations for Benton- 
ville’s big day went forward, 
and no boy in town took 
greater interest in the dis- 
cussion of plans than did 
Kenneth Watson. 

“T won’t be here myself— 
mother and me are going to 
be out of town,” he an- 
nounced Sunday morning to 
the South End gang, congre- 
gated in its best clothes on 
the shady side of the church, 
waiting to be herded in- 
to the Sunday school room. 
Everybody in the gang knew 
already that Kenneth was 
going to Maple City, for 
every boy in Bentonville 
read the Scoop, but that de- 
tracted nothing from the 
thrill of the announcement, 
made as casually as it is pos- 
sible to make an announce- 
ment of one’s first visit away 
from the place of one’s birth, 
and as frequently, through- 
out the week, as an audience 
could be assembled to hear 
it. Kenneth shared glory 
equally with Bud Ryan, 
commander of the Junior 
Legion, who was to lead his 
“post” in the parade. 

“Bud, you take notes on the pr’cession 
for the Scoop,’ Kenneth suggested. It 
was the Saturday before the Fourth. 
“You know, I s’pose,”’ grandly, “that I’m 
to be out of town on the Fourth. But I 
want to have a dandy story about the 
celebration just the same’s if I was here. 
I bet that parade will be more’n a block 
long.” 





The Ineligibles 


“Bound to be,” agreed Bud, “ ’specially 
if they marci single file. There’s nine 
members of the American Legion, and 
fourteen in the Junior Legior, and twelve 
Scouts, besides the. commissioners and 
band. Why, I bet it’ll be two blocks 
long, if they don’t march too close 
together.” 

“T bet it will, too . . .But in Maple 
City, gee, no tellin’ how long it’ll be there! 
I s’pose they’ll be a parade there, too—they 
have everything in their celebration. They 
always have gov’ners and fellers like that 
to speak. Why, it wouldn’t s’prise me a 
bit if they had the President hisself, honest 
to gosh ’twouldn’t. . And I bet they’ll be 
a hundred dollars worth of fireworks.” 

“Gee, Ken,” enviously, “I wish’t I was 
a goin’ too. ~ I’d rather get to go there than 
to be commander of the Junior post.” 

“Me too, Bud,” answered Kenneth, 
complacently spitting at a crack in the 
sidewalk through the space where a front 
tooth was missing. 

But it was that.very evening that 
Kenneth Watson’s mother met his bois- 
terous greeting with troubled eyes. 

“What’s’ the matter, muv, something 
wrong?” 

“No, nothing really wrong. Only— 
son, would you be very much disappointed 
if we had to give up our Maple City trip?” 

“Would I?” The bottom dropped out 
of Kenneth’s little world, as the realization 
penetrated that the gentle question was 
virtually an announcement. ‘‘Oh, mother, 
we can’t give it up now! All the kids— 
why, I’ve told everyhody! Mother, why 


Don’t Miss the 
eAugust Number 


UMMER fiction at its best distin- 
guishes the August number of 
Goop HousEKEEPING. 


the three great serials, The Tale of 
Triona, Man’s Country, and The 


Inheritors, we shall have a long story 
by Fanny Heaslip Lea—‘‘Mothers,”’; 
“New York Gets Margy Frances,” by 
Jay Gelzer; “Stopping,” by Annie W. 
Noel; and “The Price of Paint,” by 
Alice Embree. Splendid special articles, 
Fashions, the Institute, Interior Deco- 
rating, and Dr. Wiley contribute 
varied interest to just about the best 
magazine we have ever published 





can’t we go? Didn’t Mrs. Lawrence pay 
you for the work? Let me ask her, 
mother—I’ll tell her we gotta have the 
money.” 

“Mrs. Lawrence paid me, Kenneth; the 
money for the trip is-in the teapot on the 
shelf. But—see here.” 

She put a slip of yellow paper into his 
hand. “It’s from Aunt Esther, in Virginia.” 


In addition to 


“Meet father on afternoon train Monday 
the third,” the message ran. ‘Took sud- 
den fancy to spend summer with you, and 
we could not talk him out of it. Wire his 
safe arrival. ESTHER.” 


“Does she mean my gran’pa, my gran’pa 
that I’ve never seen?” 

“Yes, my father. I haven’t seen him 
since I left home with—with daddy, 
twelve years ago.” 

“And he’s coming to live with us?” 

“Yes. It has made me very happy to 
know that he wants to come. He didn’t 
approve of my marrying daddy and coming 
off away up here, and it is hard for him 
to—to look differently upon things of 
which he has not approved. But he is an 
old man, sonny; he was almost an old man 
when I last saw him. I’m glad you and I 
are going to have an opportunity to make 
him happy in the little time that is left 
to him in this world. You're glad too, 
aren’t you, son?” ,. 

‘““Yes, mother, sure I’m glad he’s coming. 
But couldn’t we take him to Maple City 
with us?” 5 

“He will be tired after so long a trip; it 
would be too hard on him, with the heat 
and all. Besides, there isn’t enough money 
in the teapot for three fares. And of 
course we couldn’t go off and leave him 
here alone the very first day after he 
came, sonny.” 

“No, I reckon that wouldn’t be perlite,” 
agreed Kenneth, slowly, dispiritedly. 

“T am more sorry than I can tell you 
about your disappointment, son. I would 
have saved you from it if 
there had been any way.” 
For a moment she held the 
tousled head against her 
heart. 

“Tt’s—it’s all _ right, 
mother,” gulped a voice, 
stanch but quavering, from 
the folds of her dress. ‘“I— 
I don’t mind, honest— 
much.” The gulp threat- 
ened to break into a sob. 


“Come on, Nobbs,” he 
called suddenly and bolted 
for the back-yard. 


And mother, who knew 
when not to see as well as 
when not to speak, looked 
across the supper table into 
a face smeared where grimy 
hands had done a poor job 
of wiping off telltale marks, 
and, like a good sport, gave 
no sign. Instead, she talked 
casually and brightly of 
other things. 


T WAS a tired, white- 

faced old man who ar- 
rived in Bentonville on the 
late afternoon train, July 
the third. It had been a 
long journey, and he was 
unused to travel... Kenneth 
met him at the train and 
proudly carried the faded, old telescope 
that contained most of his grandfather’s 
worldly possessions. 

The excitement of watching the big 
express nose around the curve and slow 
down, the fear that it might not stop after 
all—Bentonville was only a flag station 
for the express trains—the thrill when it 
actually did stop, (Continued on page 113) 
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It was not in order to have women parrot their own ideas—and likewise their mistakes!—that men fought 
for suffrage, but because they honestly wanted the woman-angle in the problem of governing the nation 


Cooperatian +a Poltteres 


By Elizabeth Frazer 


Illustrated by Herbert M. Stoops 


HE biggest, the hardest, the worst 
misunderstood, and yet the most 
important and fundamental word 
in the new modern political primer, 

the first abc lessons of which the women 
of America are just beginning to learn by 
heart—not without struggle, not without 
mistakes, disillusionment, pain!—is the 
word, cooperation. Just what does it 
mean politically? What are its limits? 
How far does it apply? To what extent 
can women cooperate in the political game, 
as it is now played, without losing their 
ewn souls—their personal convictions, 
conscience, and freedom of choice? When 
does cooperation cease to become a virtue? 
Where does so-called “party loyalty” 
come in? And where does it go out? 
Should women, in order to cooperate, obey 
blindly their party leaders? In that case, 
what becomes of their original, independent 
contribution to politics? When should 
they cooperate and when _ should. they 
fight? What about an independent third 
party—a Woman’s Party? How and 
when and where can women best co- 
operate? 

These questions, and a score of similar 
ones, were asked—and, for the most part, 
tactfully evaded!—at a recent large bi- 
partisan meeting in New York, called to 





“DON’T you women go and spill the 

beans. That’s all cooperation 
means. That’sall the men ask of you. 
Do anything else you like—but don’t 
spill the beans! Hands off. See?” 
So a big politician defined cooperation. 
Any woman satisfied with that defini- 
tion need not read this article. All 
others will find it exceedingly helpful 


instruct the women in the first elements 
of their obligations as citizens of this free 
commonwealth called America. It was 
an interesting gathering, with prominent 
speakers of all political faiths collected 
from Washington, Chicago, and the far 
West, to point out to women the way of 
salvation. Among those present were 
Republican “elder statesmen,” autocrats 
of the old hidebound, die-hard school of 
party authority which flourished in the 
last generation. Also Democrats of the 
same ancient vintage. Up on the speakers’ 
platform, United States Senators rubbed 
elbows with local ward-heelers on one side 
and on the other with leaders of the social 
world in diamonds and decolletés, or 
veteran war-horses of the woman-suffrage 
movement in severe tailleurs, lean of visage 
and keen of eye, who had been largely 
instrumental in bringing the present 


meeting to pass. And down below these 
august leaders, liberal or rigid and reac- 
tionary, with their ancient, medieval, or 
modern points of view, was a magnificent 
audience, a vast sea of serious, upturned 
faces—America!—belonging to men and 
women who honestly and earnestly desired 
to do the right thing politically, if only 
they could discover exactly what that right 
thing might be! 

The time was just before a municipal 
election, with a machine intrenched in 
power and a weak coalition ticket in the 
field. The immediate subject under dis- 
cussion was: Shall women join the ranks 
of the parties already in existence and co- 
operate with the men, or shall they func- 
tion independently on the outside? 

It was a one-sided debate, so far as the 
eminent men-speakers were concerned, for 
their unanimous sentiments, frankly ex- 
pressed or implied, were that women should 
work in harness, learn the deep inner 
meaning of “Gee!” and “Haw!” and 
respond willingly to the rein. 

When the orations were over, the women 
in the audience showered the speakers with 
questions—practical, concrete questions 
of the day, written out on little white 
paper slips. They wanted to know things, 
those live, earnest (Continued on page 140) 





UNDERWOOD AND UNDERWOOD 


The Pan-American Conference was perhaps the most impor- 
tant gathering of women in history. Notable women from all 
the Americas were there, reenforced by visitors from Europe 
and Asia. Dofia Bertha Lutz (above) and Sefiora Olga de 
Varela (right) represented, respectively, Brazil and Uruguay, 
in which countries they are brilliant and forceful leaders 


EAR GRACE: 

The spell of Washington, which I resisted when I 

first came to live here, and under which I have 

since so completely fallen, never seems to me quite 

so unique and quite so potent as it does in the spring. 
Balloon men, with their rainbow-colored balls floating 
lightly above them in great clusters of purple and pink and 
blue and gold, and vendors of flowers stand on every corner; 
itinerant market-men drive slowly up and down, advertising 
their wares in sing-song voices; the Japanese cherry-blossoms, 
a mass of fragrant bloom, border the basin and speedway 
along the Potomac, the starry dogwood scatters its petals in 
Rock Creek Park, and wisteria, drooping and feathery, 
kangs over doorways and porches and clouds the rotunda 
at Arlington with its lavender loveliness; the elm trees that 
edge the wide, shady streets meet overhead in graceful 
arches. No wonder thousands of women have acclaimed 
Washington as the Convention City of America, and have 
chosen spring as Convention time! I wish you might have 
been one of the throng to come here this season. But, 
since you could not, let me give you just a bird’s-eye view 
of the three mighty gatherings of women—mighty in every 
sense of the word—that I have attended since I last wrote you. 
Suppose we go first to the opening morning session of the 
Thirty-First Continental Congress of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution at Continental Hall. No less than 


twenty-seven hundred women were accredited to the Con- 
54 
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Senator’s 


Three important conventions, 
Everywhere, are described by 


gress this year, and the crowd was so im- 
mense that nearly all alternates had to be 
refused admission, for there was room only 
for officers and delegates. A great many 
of the official women in Washington are 
members of the D. A. R. and a number 
of them were present that morning— 
Mrs. Spencer of Missouri, who is the 
Chaplain General of the organization, 
and who read, before the prayer with which 
the program began, my favorite Psalm, “I 
will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from 
whence cometh my help,” more beau- 
tifully than I have ever heard it given 
before, her noble face lighted with faith as 
she spoke; Mrs. Newberry of Michigan, a 
former Vice-President General, and Mrs. 
Mondell of Wyoming, elected to that office 
this year—both women of great sweetness 


BABBIS AND EWING 
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of interest to Everywoman, 
Frances Parkinson Keyes 


and charm; Miss Cummins and Mrs. 
Towner of Iowa. Of course I sat with the 
New Hampshire delegation, so happy to 
be with friends from home that I didn’t 
know what to do, and so proud that one 
of our number, Miss Annie Wallace, was 
elected to the National Vice-Presidency 
this year. The stage was beautifully deco- 
rated with palms and ferns, and large 
clusters of white lilacs, red roses, and blue 
lupin; and under the emblem of the society 
—the gold flax and blue wheel, with thir- 
teen stars at the ends of the spokes lighted 
with tiny electric globes, which was fastened 
against the white paneling behind the 
platform, hung the beautiful picture of the 
“American Convoys on their way to 
France’’—steel-gray ships against.a cloudy 
sky, cutting through the deep-blue, tossing 
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WIDE WORLD PuoTos 


Europe and Asia sent of their best in Lady Astor and Madame 
de Veyra, who is the wife of the resident Philippine Commis- 
sioner to the United States. Lady Astor, the Virginia mem- 
ber of the British House of Commons, captured the conven- 
tion by her characteristic frontal attack, and the little woman 
from our farthest outpost was both prominent and popular 


waves of the ocean—which every Daughter, through a per- 
capita tax, has been privileged to help give to the French 
government to place in its war muesum, and which was 
formally accepted for France by Ambassador Jusserand 
that evening. 

Promptly at half-past ten the bugle-call was sounded by 
a member of the Marine Band, and then, to the strains of 
“Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean,” the National Officers 
walked down the center aisle from the rear of the building, 
preceded by one hundred and forty pages—lovely, fresh- 
faced young girls dressed in soft white—and followed by 
Mrs. Minor, the President General. As the procession 
advanced, an immense American flag was released from the 
balcony, dipped until its graceful, drooping folds almost 
touched Mrs. Minor’s head, and then swung proudly up to 
the middle of the ceiling, where it hung as Jong as the Con- 
gress lasted. And the speech with which Mrs. Minor 
opened the session seemed to me in every way worthy not 
only of the Daughters of the American Revolution, but of the 
flag which they had rightly placed in so lofty and striking a 
position, for it was as sane and sound, and at the same time 
as spiritual, as any address I have ever heard. 

“With great pride I welcome you today to your beautiful 
home, now made historic as the scene of the most memorable 
conference of nations that has ever filled the pages of 
history. . . It has been dedicated to an idea old in God’s 
sight, but new in world-politics—the (Continued on page 128) 
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Paris knows no half-measures, and when she decides 
to be picturesque, she does it in her own inimitable 
manner. Taking the mode firmly in hand, she brings 
this flounced skirt of pale green organdy right to the 
ground, and designs a quaint basque corsage of green 
taffeta. The wide skirt calls for a broad-brimmed hat 
to complete the silhouette, and this one is worn with a 
rose-colored crin wreathed with shaded roses. The 
sweep of brim of the fine, black straw, at the left, 
is accented by a. great bunch of black-and-red plumes 
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Longer Skirts, Larger Hats, and a New Fondness for White 





With all the tempestuous charm of .a 
waterfall, black and green dipped ostrich 
feathers fall over the drooping -brim of a 
bright green crin hat from Evelyn Varon 


Evelyn Varon encircles the crown of a 
youthful, wide-brimmed hat of mauve straw 
with quilted silver ribbon which finishes 
at the side in a straight, fringed end 







EVELYN VARON 


ARIS has announced a complete 
victory for long skirts—long even 
according to the standards of 1914, 
being only a few inches from the 

ground. The cables say that the most 
ardent upholders of short skirts were routed 
at Longchamps, and many Americans 
spent the following day letting down the 


Characterize the Summer Mode Here and Abroad 







EVELYN VARON 


hems of the frocks they had insisted on 
having short. 

Whether American women as a-whole 
will adopt this fashicn in its present form 
is a question that hangs in the balance, and 
“to be or not to be” is the problem that 
confronts many designers for the New 
York shops when deciding on the length of 
the skirts. There is no doubt we have 
become used to the comfort of a skirt that 
clears the ground by at least eight or ten 
inches, and it will be interesting to note 
how this question of length is met in the 
fall dresses. This summer we shall prob- 
ably continue happily on our short-skirted 
way, with perhaps an occasional adventure 
into picturesqueness, such as in the frock 
illustrated on the opposite page. This model 
is of an intriguing combination of organdy 
and taffeta, with a skirt that suggests the 
crinolines of our grandmothers and shows 














After deciding that the sweep of its wide, 
rolling brim was sufficiently decorative in 
ilself, a hat of black open-work crin 
added a swirl of black and white cog 








JEANNE BARON 


three flounces. Flounces are a favorite 
diversion with the Parisian designers this 
summer and appear on most of the sheer 
bouffant frocks. These wideskirted frocks 
naturally call for broad-brimmed hats, 
and Paris, which thoroughly enjoys the 
deceptively simple, delights in making them 
the size of cartwheels, with very _ in 
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The black straw hai below gains the allegiance 
of youth by appliquéing coral-colored satin 
roses around the rather high crown and bind- 
ing the edge with the same romantic color 





GERMAINE 


the way of trimming to-help them. They 
are mostly bound in a bright-colored satin, 
with a band of flowers around the crown. 
though occasionally they have a great 
bunch of coq or burnt ostrich perched on 
the extreme edge of the brim, as only the 
Parisienne knows how. 

Organdy is very smart this summer, and 
not only are the shops featuring organdy 
frocks, but frocks of all materials have their 
touches of this charming fabric. 


White as a Summer Mode 


As the summer advances, there is a 
strong feeling that white will be more and 
more worn, and most of the better shops 
are showing a great number of white dresses 
poth for daytime and for evening wear. 
This is true also of sport clothes, and new 
models in serge, ratiné, wool éponge, and 
all the interesting home-spun materials 
that are so much in favor this season are 
being shown in white, to say nothing of 
the silk crépes and tussurs that adapt 
themselves so well to simple treatment, 
and the myriad cottons. Sometimes these 
white dresses are combined with color and 
have bandings and pipings in some gay 
shade, and often the little, separate coat, 
which is apt to be an important part of this 
year’s dresses, is of a solid color. 


The Vogue of Patterned Fabrics 


At Deauville and Torquay patterned and 
embroidered fabrics were worn a great 
deal, and they have repeated their success 
in New York this summer. Most of the 
largest houses in New York are showing 
frocks of these gaily-figured silks and 
Soutards, which are interesting and lovely. 








Kolinsky fur encircles white gardenias on the 
rose crépe hat below. The black straw hat 
(center) has a velvet ribbon trimming that com- 
bines the radiance of violet, red, brown, pink 
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A Lanvin creation of white, satin-faced crépe Ke 
de Chine is embroidered with white paillettes 
outlined in rose red. Narrow, rose-puilletted 
straps fall from the embroidered shoulder bands 


MAD 
MAD 


Cretonne or printed linen dresses, that may 
be as expensive or as inexpensive as one 
chooses to have them, according to the 
price of the material, are delightful for the 
country. In the nature of things they 
can not be made elaborately, and are most 
successful with plain facings and collars. 

Jeanne Lanvin-is showing a g-eat many 
embroidered tussurs, that were much worn 
on the Riviera. Embroidery in peasant 
colorings is still used a great deal, partic- 
ularly on the dresses of young girls and 
children. 


Capes and the Separate Coat 

While capes and cape wraps are still 
in the front rank of fashion, the three- 
quarter coat, slightly flared, is running a 
close second in favor. This separate coat 
appears in covert cloth, serge, and other 
wool fabrics in a great variety of colors, 
being most often seen in mauve, yellow, 
blue, green, brown or black. One de 
lightful model of this type was of black 
satin lined either with white or a bright 
color. There is no doubt that these coats 
will be very much worn at the resorts this 
summer, and should prove very practical 





and charming. A blac 

Although colors are worn again this sea- lets de 
son, particularly for evening, black has not brim « 
been neglected for afternoons. Some of charm: 


Jenny’s newest models are fashioned of the 
finest black rep, trimmed with white piqué 
or with black or bright-colored braid. 


The Revival of Tucks 


Tucks as a trimming come into their own 
every few years—sometimes they are wide 
and sometimes narrow. This yeat 
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A black straw hat that was worn at Longchamps 
lets deep pink roses climb under and over the 
brim at the back, where it is conveniently and 
charmingly narrow, before extending in front 


Organdy is again present in the tucked gilet ana 
bindings of this Madeleine and Madeleine dress 
of a Sea-foam green silk. The dress has a coatee 
effect in front, and the skirt is interestingly draped 


Tucks are the latest conceit of the Paris dress- 
makers, and on this dress of white crépe de Chine 
they are combined with platted flounces, that fall 
straight and slim from the rather low waist-line 


At Longchamps many close-fitting black hats 
were worn, particularly with black satin suits or 
slender coats. This black straw, with an aigreite 
of black crosse, is typical of the smart Parisienne 


Molyneux and Madeleine and Madeleine 
have chosen to bring them back on their 
summer dresses. A new Molyneux model 
of white cotton voile is trimmed solely with 
inserted bands and patches of tucked voile. 
The simple, straight, tuck-trimmed bodice 
extends to the hips, and the much-tucked 
tunic skirt flares over a slightly longer 
underskirt of plain voile. 

Madeleine and Madeleine’s new tailored 
models have bands of tucks set into the 
jacket, and groups of tucks divide the skirt 
into narrow panels. At this house, as else- 
where, white frocks are shown in profusion, 
including a full-length coat of white lace. 

Indeed, lace in all forms is very smart— 
red or blue lace, bright green lace, ivory 
or black lace, white cotton lace, Irish lace, 
Cluny or Milan. In addition to frocks, 
we see it in sleeves and corsages above a 
crépe de Chine or satin skirt of the same 
shade. A flounced skirt of lace appears 
on a frock of crépe de Chine, lace capes 
are worn over frocks of similar lace, and 
lace is combined with crépe de Chine, 
georgette, chiffon and all sheer materials. 


Of that surprisingly adaptable material, or- 
gandy, in tones ranging from palest pink to 
deepest rose, are the great flowers that encircle 
the crown of a hat of rose-colored crin 








How the Parisienne wears a wreath 
of roses is dictated by the way she 
wears her hair—frivolously bobbed 
or caught in a simple knot 


CHERUIT 





“Moonlight” is really the only adequate name 
for a Cheruit frock of white satin girdled and 
outlined with silver. The lace flounce of white 
and — admirably carries out the illusion 





Paris Favors Satin for Evening, and Every 
Head Has an Individual Coiffure 


one by one, brilliant against the dull 

background of crépe de Chine, and 
lace that seems to have a natural affinity 
for satin is often present in the shape of deep 
flourices or 1860 fichus. A charming 
example of this is the Cheruit creation 
in white and silver on this page. 

The trend toward white is just as strong- 
ly marked in the evening as the day, and 
most of the best-known designers feature 
white strongly in their models. But white 
is not becoming to all, and the Parisienne 
is far too much of an artist to follow fash- 
ion slavishly at the expense of beauty and 
really chooses just what color suits her best. 


Gone evening gowns begin to appear 





An antique comb of carved ivory 
adorns a coiffure of Greek sim- 
plicity, while a high, pearl ban- 
deau is content to be very regal 





Lelong also favors white for the evening, and 
still faithful to the clinging brilliance of 
beads, has beaded the apron front of a while 


‘satin dress that ties demurely at the back 
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Peasant Embroidery, Shell Girdles, and Capes are Shore 
Fashions That Successfully Invade the Sea 


FRANKLIN SIMON 


Since silks of the gayest 
design are now rubberized 
and waterproofed, beach 
capes may be as brilliant 
as they choose, as witness 
this striped affair in 
rose, mauve, and black 


Cross - stitch embroidery 
in peasant colorings adds 
gatety to a bathing dress 
of black jersey, which has 
sleeves of hunting green. 
The bloomers have 
the new fitted cuff 


those for wear on land. In fact, 

most of the fashion features of the 
season find their way into bathing dresses 
and beach wraps sooner or later. Em- 
broidery is much used, as in the black 
jersey dress in the center, which features 
the two-colored combination and cross- 
stitch embroidery, while the jersey dress 
under the striped silk cape is also embroid- 
ered in wool. Capes of éponge, jersey, 
terry cloth, or other absorbent material, 
come in many new designs, while the new 
waterproof capes of rubberized silk are 
extremely smart. 

Several new materials have been added 
to those in use for bathing dresses, chief 
among them being gingham and silk velvet. 
Gingham dresses, with simple, turned-down 
collars and cuffs, were first introduced at 
Palm -Beach and found instant favor. 
Velvet, which is a more formal fabric, for 
dresses which do not take swimming too 
seriously, looks very smart on its emergence 
from the water. Wool jersey, which has 
been tried and not found wanting, con- 
tinues to hold a firm place, while taffeta 
and satin, particularly in black, will always 
have staunch friends among fair bathers. 


ATHING fashions for summer, 1922, 
offer almost as much variety as 


B. ALTMAN 


Typically French in its 
detail is a taffeta bathing 
dress girdled with sea- 
shells and laced on the 
shoulders. Yachts under 
full sail encircle the 
hem and decorate the cap 


The feminine love of sur- 
prises encourages a beach 
wrap of wool éponge, in a 
demure shade of tan, to 
line itself with taffeta 
brilliantly flowered in 
blue on a tan ground 


J. M. GIDDING 
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Frocks and Accessories for the Summer Vacation 


HIS month we have planned a few 

of the essentials for the summer 

vacationist. Once away from 

town, simple clothes are preferable, and 

this year, whether one is at the beach or in 

the mountains, they will be the main wear 
during the day. 

The vogue of all-day sports clothes was 
particularly noticeable this spring at such 
smart resorts as White Sulphur and Hot 
Springs, where the best-dressed women 
wore skirts and sweaters from daylight 
to dusk, merely changing to an informal 
dinner dress in the evening. One can not 
have too great a variety of sweaters, 
especially in light colors, to wear with 
white skirts. The vogue of figured 
sweaters is still pronounced, and the Faire 
Isle and Navajo patterns are being worn 
by the younger people. For the older 
woman, the tuxedo model is much more 
suitable, and can be had in light or dark 
colorings, as desired. 

For the strenuous young sportswoman 
the knickerbocker suit has come into 
general use, being much worn for golf or 
for long walks. A straight-line skirt is 
very often worn with it, and thus the 
wearer may be absolutely conventional 
in her less active moments. 

Tub silks are always very practical 
on account of being easily laundered. 
The same applies to all varieties of crépe, 
both silk and cotton. The silk dress 





The models on this page have been 
carefully selected, and we shall 
be happy to buy them for you on 
receipt of check or _money-order. 
Good Housekeeping Shopping Service 
































Crépe georgelle in white, orchid, or 
turquoise is. combined with shadow 
lace in this evening dress. The 
bateau neck-line is particularly good 
for summer. 14 to 20 yrs. $34.50 


Slip-over, pure mohair sweater, with 
either the V or bateau neck, comes 
in white, orchid, tan, copen, jade, 
navy, rust, or black. $5. The skirt 
of white colton gabardine is $5.75 


Knickerbocker suits for the sports- 
woman may be of natural pongee or 
tweed. All sizes to 42, $35. 

addition of @ matching skirt ($10 


extra) makes it doubly useful 


A tailored dress of striped tub 
silk covers a multitude of occasions. 
It can be had striped in gold, blue, 
green, or orchid, on a white ground. 
Sizes 14 to 20 yrs. Price, $18.50 


A hand-made imported Paris frock of 
Sine cotton voile comes in peach, mauve, 
naltier, or coral, with white pipings 
and inserted squares, or in while 
with color. Sizes 34 to 42, $18.50 


illustrated, with its simple lines and 
workmanlike pockets, is particularly suit- 
able for the younger woman, and is 
excellent value at $18.50. The voile 
dress in the same group is really remark- 
able value, as it is a genuine French dress, 
entirely hand-made with hand-drawn 
work, and costs only $18.50. . It is the kind 
of frock that should be included in the 
wardrobe of every holiday maker, to meet 
the occasion of a semi-formal afternoon 
tea, or to be worn for dinner. 

The three-piece dress of imported home- 
spun, with its little, sleeveless coat, can 
be used for general wear or for sports, and 
as its pongee top is detachable, is extremely 
practical as well as smart. 

In planning her vacation wardrobe, the 
wise woman will include only those things 
that will not require a great deal of laun- 
dering and fabrics that are not easily 
crushed. This is particularly true of 
underthings. She should include a few 
glove silk garments, that may be easily 
washed, and some silk or crépe blouses and 
dresses. 

If she takes along an electric iron and a 
folding aluminum ironing board that will 
pack into a suitcase, she can be entirely 
independent of laundries and _pressers. 
There will be no need to wear mussed 
blouses or crushed evening dresses. In 
buying an iron for traveling, however, it is 
wise to buy one that may be used on either 
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A smart tailored blouse of while dimity makes 
a new use of panels of plaited self-material, 
2.95. The turned-up hat of natural leghorn 
has a colored silk scarf and may be had 
in navy, brown, or black, costing $8.75 


A white flannel wrap-around skirt of slender 
lines is almost indispensable at $9.75. The 
mohair slip-on sweater seen in the trunk 
has a cream ground, with triple stripes 
in smart sports colorings. Price, $7.95 


The bathrobe in the center, a copy of a French 
model, is of white terry cloth flowered in blue, 
rosé, or yellow, with. plain facings at the 
neck and sleeves and a plain cord girdle. 
It will also serve as a beach wrap. $12.75 


alternating or direct current, as very often 
the appliances that one can use in one 
town are quite useless in another. 

It is impossible to include a_ great 
number of hats in the vacation wardrobe, 
even if one travels with a wardrobe trunk 
which has a special compartment to take 
care of them. The sports ‘hat of leghorn, 
illustrated on the figure on the left of this 
page, is suitable for wear either with 
knickerbocker suits or ordinary sports 
clothes. It may be had in natural color 
with a scarf of white, jade, red, navy, 
purple, orchid, yellow, or black, or in black, 
brown, purple, or sand color with a match- 
ing scarf. The wide-brimmed hat shown 
with the dress of hand-drawn voile on the 
opposite page is also of leghorn with a 
crown of moire ribbon and costs $16.50. It 
may be had in sand, brown, black, navy, 
or purple, or in natural color combined with 
white or navy. It is well to plan at least 
one hat of this type for more formal wear. 
Above all, the hat should be close fitting 
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A wardrobe trunk insures an enormous 
amount of travel comfort. This cabin-size 
Belber trunk costs $42. An aluminum 
ironing board, complete with cover and weigh- 
ing 4 lbs., will fold into a suitcase, $5 


A costume of imported homespun in orchid, 
French blue, or tan, will fill many uses. 
The one-piece dress has a detachable top of 
white or tan pongee,and is worn with a 
sleeveless coat. Sizes 14 to 20 years, $45 


and comfortable; there is nothing worse 
than fly-away hats, and they can not fail 
to spoil the best-planned holiday. 

Shoes should be of the flat-heeled 
variety and may be of white with brown or 
black bindings, or all white. One pair of 
dark oxfords for cross country walking 
or wet days should be included, and a 
pair of light slippers for the evening. 

If you plan to swim, bathing clothes 
will be of paramount importance to you, 
and may be of such diverse fabrics as 
gingham, jersey, satin, taffeta, or velvet. 
If you are planning a new bathing suit, 
however, it is well to take your old one 
along, so that you may always have a dry 
one for the second swim of the day. The 
bath robe illustrated on this page, which is 
of flowered terry cloth, would make an 
excellent beach wrap. It is a good length 
for this purpos* and extremely smart. 
The original was, in fact, worn on the 
beach at Deauville this season, where 
this type cf beach wrap predominated. 
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{ Frocks for Many Occasions and All Ages, That Carry 
: the Signatures of W ell-Known Makers 











CO-ED DRESSES 
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Delightfully cool is a linen frock in tan, 

green,lavender ,urchid,or Copenhagen, with 

cS white linen collar and cuffs about $10, 
te or in io about $5. Sizes, 14 10 20 yrs. 









Pidgie panties are dresses 
with bloomers atiached, (2 to 6 
yrs.). Gingham (left), organdy 
collar and cuffs, about $3.50 


A white voile dress (center) 
has collar and pantie cuffs of 
rosé, blue, or yellow organdy, 
Slitched to match, about $3 


A gay pantie frock of figured (( 
percale, in red, yellow, or blue, ~s 
with soft, white ruffle at neck 

and sleeves, costs about $1.50 


THE NATIONAL SHOPPING SERVICE lipo 
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HE growth of the trade- 

mark is one of the. most 

interesting developments 
of modern industry, and has done 
more to protect the public against 
the unscrupulous manufacturer 
than all the laws that have ever 
been passed. 

When manufacturers set a 
standard of quality to which they 
sign their names, it implies a 
recognition of their responsibility 
toward the public, and assures 
protection to the consumer in the 
furthermost corners of the earth. 

Each year sees new products 
added to those that already go to 
the public under a label, and in 
no field is the increase of the 
trademark more apparent than 
it is in the wide field of feminine 
wearing apparel. 

Practically everything to wear 
for both adults and children is 
now trademarked, and by 
purchasing clothes carrying the 
trademark of a high-class manu- 
facturer, the woman in the most 
isolated district is able to dress 
with all the assurance of her 
New York sister. She is secure 
in the knowledge that the frocks 
she will purchase from her local 
dealer are identical with those 
the Fifth Avenue shops are show- 
ing at the same time. 

The manufacturer has studied 
the tendencies of fashion closely, 
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CO-ED DRESSES 


Valenciennes-paitern lace trims a frock of 
white-dotted Normandy voile, that comes mn 
red, tan, Copenhagen, or navy. Sizes, 1410 
- 20 years. Can be bought for about $10 


A dress of | 
green, laven 
with rick-ra 
ond cuffs of 











BLUEBIRD 
BLOUSES 


Hand-made, hand-hemstitched, and edged 
with real Valenciennes lace, this finely- 
tucked blouse of white voile, with a new 
roll collar, can be bought for about $10 


A dress of checked woven tissue in blue, 
green, lavender, flame, or black is trimmed 
with rick-rack braid and has dainty collar 
ond cuffs of organdy. Costs.about $5.50 
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he has used all the resources 
Europe and New York can offer, 
and when he prepares a selection 
that will represent him through- 
out the length and breadth of 
the country, he puts into it the 
best fashion and the best work- 
manship available. 

Goop HovusEKEEPING keeps 
in close touch with the wholesale 
market, and each month we 
select what we consider the most 
timely and interesting garments 
to present to our readers. Ask 
your dealer for these models 
under their trademark name, and 
if he does not carry them, write 
Good Housekeeping National 
Shopping Service for the name 
of a dealer who does. In nearly 
every district there is one store 
where they are procurable, and 
if not actually in stock, they can 
in most cases be ordered through 
it. If, however, they can not be 
purchased in your district, we 
are glad to buy them for you 
as we buy the models shown in 
the New York Shopping pages. 





Siraight lines characterize a frock of 
Scotch block-checked gingham, in brown, 
blue, heliotrope, or black, smartly com- 
bined with self-colored chambray. About $6 


Very charming is a hand-made lingerie 
blouse of fine-quality white voile, hand- 
drawn and hand-hemstitched, with a semi- 
tuxedocollar and cascade frill. About$5.50 


Delightfully simple is a slip-on dress of 

rose, green, brown, lavender, or blue linene 

with a white repp binding on the neck, 

sleeves, and pockets, costing aon $3 
6 














NEEDLEWORK ‘DEPARTMENT 
Filet and (ross-Stitch Work Their Way Together 
Designs by Anne Orr 





A luncheon set in oyster linen or unbleached 
muslin consists of a runner, 16x54 in., 
and four doilies, 12x16 th., cross-stitched 
in Bulgarian colors—ted, blue, yellow, black 


Old Japan contributes quaint beauty to the 
4 designs of a tea cloth and six napkins, 
ie worked in outline and satin-stitch in 
two shades of blue accented with black 
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HOW TO ORDER 
HOT-IRON PATTERNS 
FOR ALL THE EMBROI- 
DERY SHOWN ON THIS 
PAGE COME IN _ ONE 
GROUP, NO. 1701, WHICH 

STS 40 CENTS. CRO- 
CHET DESIGNS, AND 
FULL WORKING DIREC- 
TIONS FOR ALL THE 
CROCHETED ARTICLES 
ILLUSTRATED, COME IN 
ONE GROUP, NO. 1702, AND 
COST 25 CENTS OR BOTH 
GROUPS FOR 60 CENTS. 
ADDRESS ALL ORDERS 
TO ANNE ORR, GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING 





A smart combination of filet and cross- Crochet and cross-stitch are again combined in mK 
& stitch is effected in a linen “between-meal” an attractive hot-plate covers to slip as mu 
fae cloth, 15 inches square, which repeats over asbestos mats. The crocheted edge For 
4 in the embroidery the filet rose pattern matches the embroidery, which is delft blue mont! 


Filet crochet is enjoying a renewed vogue, witho 
and a useful tray cleth, 10x14 in., is ‘chores 
worked in a filet crochet stitch, with the a al 
smart basket-of-fruit motif in the center Is alt 


by Bands of filet crochet and square shoulder- 
a straps in a rose design make a practical 
and extremely serviceable yoke for a night- 
gown, a camisole, or a Princess petticoat 









The crochet mats on the right, 
werked in coarse thread, are 
designed to accompany the 
linen center-piece opposite, 
which uses the same crochet 
edge and adds Slavic cross- 
stitch in the four corners 
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FOR THE HOME DRESSMAKER 


Smart One-Piece Frocks That Are Easily Made and May 
Be Successfully Run Through a Mangle 


These six children’s dresses, that may all be cut from one pattern (Jy-1), with the 
variations shown by perforations, achieve smartness by such artifices as con- 
trasting bindings, shaped flat yokes and fabrics that are decorative in them- 
selves. Paper pattern for dresses, 25c, and underthings 15¢ each (2 to 6 years) 


The same principle of flat, straight lines is followed in a woman's dress of 
blue crépe (Jy-2 34 to 40) whose sole trimming consists of bands in a darker 


sh 


The children’s underthings have contrasting bindings and drawstring 


tops (Jy-3). Paper pattern (Jy-2), 50c. Good Housekeeping Fashion Service 


S summer advances, the 

A laundry problem grows 

more and more alarming 

to the busy mother, and ironing 

in mid-summer is to be avoided 
as much as possible. 

For this reasor we have this 
month designed a series of frocks 
that can be ironed flat or run 
through a mangle or a flat ironer 
without any diminution of their 
charm; or, if made of crépe, ironing 
is altogether eliminated. The 
secret of this is cutting them so 
that they will stretch out ab- 
solutely flat. All of the dresses 
illustrated hav., a straight effect, 
but the quaint little nightgown 
and petticoat, with their-gathered 


necks, achieve their flatness by 


loosening the draw-string. 

The first. bloomer frock; at the 
left, could be of blue crépe with 
bindings of white, or yellow with 
brown, or in any other combi- 
nation preferred. The party dress 
next to it is of dotted muslin, 


with scalloped embroidery edge, 
while number three may be of 
chambray or organdy, finished 
with bias binding. The check 
gingham is banded with plain ma- 
terial, while the flowered cretonne 
frocks, at the bottom of the page, 
may also be combined with a solid 
color if desired. Even where they 
are wholly of cretonne, a note of 
smartness is given by a solid- 
colored sash. 

The same principle is applied 
to the woman’s dress illustrated 
(Jy-2). No fulness breaks the 
straight line of the set-in sleeve, 
and it falls straight from the 
neck-liné. Made up in linen or 
crépe, with the graduated bands 
of a contrasting color, it would be 
very practical and charming. The 
sleeves may be cut long or short, 
as desired,and though long sleeves 
are very smart, they might 
be a little easier to manage in 
the mangle, if they extended 
only to a little below the elbow. 
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A SIMPLE COURSE IN DRESSMAKING? 


The Correct Method of Making Kimono Garments That May Be 





to make, and the kimono principle 
can be applied to nightgowns, 

negligees or dresses with equal success. 
We will first work on a nightgown, that 
may be made in silk, wool, linen or cotton. 
Purchase two lengths of material according 
to measurement 1, and-to cut the material, 
measure in the following way: 

1. Length from highest part of shoulder 
to floor 

2. Loose width of sleeve 

3. - Easy bust measure 

4. Width at bottom hem 

Straighten cloth by raveling both cut 
ends until a filling thread runs across, and 
then cut even. The machinery used in 
giving the final finishes to cotton materials 
forces the filling threads out of their 
natural direction, leaving one corner of 
the cut end longer than the other. It is 
impossible to cut out garments before 
these threads have been pulled back into 
place. Hold the short corner in the right 
hand, and the cloth diagonally opposite 
in the left hand, and pull alternately 
along in different places until the corners 
are exactly even. 

Fold the material in half crosswise, 
and pin the selvages together (Fig. 1.) 


K em garments are very simple 
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Adapted to All Ages and to Many Styles 


This lesson explains the making of kimono 
garments, and shows how the same principles 
can be applied not only to the making of a night- 
gown or breakfast coat, but, with a litile in- 
genuity and the introduction of some slight 
variations, to the making of any number of ai- 
tractive garments. The illustrations show how 
pretty the finished garments can be made by 
the addition of dainty edgings of ruffles or lace 
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Fig. 4 








Fig. 2 Fig. 3 
These diagrams illustrate the various stages 
in the making, and should be followed closely. 
Figs. 1 and 2 show the folding of the material 
before cutting; 3 and 4, the measurements that 
should be taken as the garment is cut; 5, the 
foundation gown ready for sewing; 6a and 6b, 
the correct position of the hands and needle 





Fold again in half lengthwise (Fig. 2.) . 


The four selvages and the four corners 
must be even. 


the cloth as shown in Fig. 2. Measure 


down from crosswise fold at B, on selvages, — 
half the width of the sleeve measure, and ~ 
mark with a pin. Continue a pin-line © 
straight across and eall it F-E (Fig. 3.) ~ 
The gown should be from 8 to 10” larger 
Add the extra” 
inches to your bust measure, and divide by ~ 


than the bust measure. 


four. Measure this amount out from F 


toward E, marking it G. Measure width — 


at bottom on line C-D, and mark it H. 7 
Place a yard-stick at H extending toward ~ 


G. Mark with a pin-line part of the way, 


«ee 


move the stick to G, and complete the 
line. Measure up one inch from H, and 
call it J. Connect this point and C with 
a pin-line. Make a curve at point G. 
This forms the under-arm curve and 
should be shallow so that it will not tear 
out. The dotted lines on Fig. 3 explain 
this fully. Cut on pin-line from C to J. 
Beginning at E, cut on curve at G and 
on down to J. The average nightgown 
material is thin enough for cutting to be 
done comfortably through four thick- 
nesses, if the worker is very careful 
(Fig. 4.) To cut (Continued on page 136) 
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“Well,” said Grace, “chow is Morris’s brother?’’ 
and then she burst into tears and buried her head in Grace’s lap. 


“Don’t you call him Morris’s brother!” Judy cried, 
“Oh, Gracie, what am IJ to do?” 


If I Ever Get 
A Chance to Hurt a Man 


Illustrated by Grant T. 


RACE’S key clicked in the lock, 
and the door of the apartment 
slowly swung open. Judy started. 
She was standing at the window, 

looking out into the street. Ever since 
Morris had left, she had stood there, mo- 
tionless, rigid, unseeing. Taxis had rolled 
by; lights had gleamed and quivered; in the 
apartment above a phonograph had ground 
out the !atest dance music. But she had 
heard noching, seen nothing. Before her 
eyes the last few months had swept in 
review: Her coming to New York to get a 
job and live with her friend, Grace; the new 
friends, the parties, the theaters, the smiling 
men—Judy was used to having men smile 
upon her, she was so little and slim and 
sweet and smiling herself. And then Morris; 
the first time he had taken her out to dinner, 
the thrill in her heart, how he had come 
again and again, how she had turned down 
other invitations to be with him, how she 


By Dorothy S. Phillips 


forgot the other men, the other friends, in 
him; his love making, their engagement, 
and then—this! She had not known that 
any one im the world could be so callous 
and cruel as Morris had been, standing 
there, calm and collected, and telling her 
that all was over between them—without 
one pang, stabbing her heart—She herself 
could not bear to hurt people— 

Grace came into the room. “Hullo, 
there!” she called out gaily. ‘“ Where’s 
Morris? He hasn’t gone so early, has he?” 
Then, as Judy stepped into the light, “Why 
what’s the matter? Has anything hap- 
pened?” 

“Morris has gone,” said Judy. “He’s 
sailing for South America tomorrow.” 

“Oh, is that it? Don’t look so worried. 
He’ll be coming back soon.” 

“He won’t ever come back,” Judy went 
on. “He never meant to marry me any- 
way. He was playing, that was all; having 


Reynara 


a good time. He didn’t really love me. He 
didn’t care a bit about me—the real me in 
here!”” She put her hand quickly to her 
heart. Her voice faltered as she went on. 
“T didn’t know that—men were like that. 
I didn’t know any one could be so horrid 
and unkind—I—” Suddenly she rushed 
forward and seized Grace convulsively 
by the shoulders. “Oh, Gracie, Gracie! 
I’ve always been nice to people, haven’t I? 
I’ve tried not to hurt the men who fell in 
love with me—I’ve tried to give them a 
good time and make things. easy for 
them—” 

“Yes, yes, of course you have,” inter- 
rupted Grace soothingly. ‘“You’re a dear, 
sweet girl, and you’re a darling to every- 


, 


“Well, I’m not going to be dear and 
sweet any more. It doesn’t pay to be nice 
to men, and I’m going to stop! The next 
man who comes my way had better watch 
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out!” She drew herself up erect and rigid. 
A hard look, a look which Grace had never 
seen before, came over her face. Solemnly 
she raised her right hand. 

“Tf I ever get a chance. to hurt a man, I 
will! -I’ll make some man suffer for what 
I’ve had to suffer! I swear I will! 


[t WAS a month later, a cool, frosty fall 

evening. Judy had walked all the way 
home from the office, and her cheeks were 
flushed, and her blood was tingling when 
she reached the house. Quickly she ran up 
the stairs, but at: the top of the second 
flight she paused., A man was standing in 
front of. her door, a tall, angular, gaunt- 
looking individual. 


At the noise of her footsteps, he tinned; 
There was something familiar in his: face,” 


something familiar in his ungainly figure, 
in his shy smile of greeting. 

“How do you do?” he said, advancing 
to meet her. 

In a flash, cver Judy’s mind came.a flood 
of memories—a warm summer. evening, 
Morris’s voice over the telephone. “My 
brother’sintown. Do you mind if I bring 
him around?” and this tall; bashful;-silent 
man. 

“Morris’s brother,” her voice rang out 
in a 

She stared at him, not noticing the prot- 
fered hand. All the terrible pain of that 
terrible evening when Morris had left, that 
evening which she was trying to forget, 
swept over her again. 

“Yes,” he said smiling’: “I’m Morris’s 
brother—you remember—Bob.” 

“But Morris has-gone,’’she stammered. 

“Yes, I know he’s gone,” he went on. 
“But last summer you told me if I ever 
came to New York again, to look you up. 
I just got here last week, and I’m a stranger 
here. I don’t know many people, and I had 
your address, and I thought—I thought—” 

As he talked, she examined his face. In 
the dim light she could see the line of his 
chin, so like Morris’s, and his deep-set 
eyes; and yet he was different from Morris. 
He was not good-looking; he was homely, 
very homely, with his high cheekbones, 
his irregular features, and his awkward 
figure. Besides, he was ill at ease. He had 
1one of Morris’s charming, adaptable, 
confident manner. “His voice faltered as 
ae talked; nervously he played with his 
hat, and when for a fraction of a second he 
let his eyes meet hers. she read in them a 
dumb, pleading appeal. 

“yy thought—that perhaps you might 
go to dinner with me,” he stammered. 

Into Judy’s mind leaped two thoughts, 
one close on the heels of the other. The 
first was: “He’s lonely, that’s the trouble. 
He can’t bear to eat dinner by himself. Oh, 
it’s terrible to be lonely in New York!” 
And the other was: “He’s Morris’s broth- 
er!” Morris, who had taken her love and 
cast it lightly aside; Morris who had hurt 
her as no one had ever hurt her. 

“Tf I ever get a chance to hurt a man—” 
her own words echoed through her mind. 

“Could you?—Will you?” repeated Mor- 
ris’s brother. 

“Tt’s awfully sweet of you to ask me,” 
she said slowly, a bit hesitatingly. “I'd 
love to go to dinner with you. Come in, 
won’t you?” 

She unlocked the door and ushered him 
into the little sitting-room. “You don’t 
mind waiting a few minutes, do you?” 
As she spoke, a smile curved her lips, a 





Get a Chance to Hurt a Man 


little, coquettish smile. “You know you 
can’t expect to ask a girl to dinner like that 
right off the bat and have her go without 
powdering her nose!” 

In the mirror above the mantelpiece she 


caught a glimpse of herself, her red cheeks, 


her bright hat squashed down on her dark, 
curly, bobbed hair, her laughing eyes, her 
slim, straight, little figure. She had never 
seen herself look so pretty and winning. 
He thought she was pretty and winning, 
too. For one fleeting second his eyes met 
hers, and she saw a look of admiration and 
delight, the same. look which had so often 
leaped into Morris’s eyes: And with that 
light in his eyes he looked. like Morris— 
Morris— 

She hurried out of the room, her teeth 
set grimly. “The next man who comes 


-into my life had better watch out! If 


I ever get a chance to hurt a man—” 

His voice followed her, a happy, boyish 
note ringing through it. ‘Don’t hurry! 
I don’t mind waiting*at all.” « 

That same look came into his face again 
that evening when:Judy was seated oppo- 
site him at dinner, listening intently, her 
big, dark eyes fixed upon him, as shé urged 
him on to talk about. himself. And again 
when they sat side-by side at the theater 
ond Judy laughed up at him, talking de- 
lightful nonsense to fill in his bashful 
pauses... And again when.they were saying 
goodbye in the half-open door of her apart- 
ment, and her hand lingered in his. 

“T’ve had an awfully. good time,”’she 
said. “It was very. sweet of you to look 
me up.” 

“T had a. good: time, too, a wonderful 
time,” he answered. 

There was a pause. Judy drew back, 
leaning against the door, and played with 
the fastening of her glove. 

“Am I to see you again?” she asked, 
shooting a shy, quick glance at him. 

“That’s for you to say,’’ came his slow, 
grave answer. 

She laughed. “Oh, is it? I thought it 
was the gentleman’s place to make sug- 
gestions. 
upon me, why—why—let’s see—I’ve got 
an engagement Friday night, and I’m 
going to be very busy over the week-end—” 
She was lying vigorously, but she did not 
care. _“ Well, what about Monday?” 


He took a deep breath.. “All right, 
Monday. Good night.” And he was 
gone. | 


Slowly, thoughtfully, she went into the 
apartment and closed the door after her. 

Grace’s voice hailed her from the bed- 
room. “Judy, what are you up to? I’ve 
been in bed for ages. I didn’t know you 
were going out tonight. Who’s the man?’’ 


UDY went into the bedroom and turned 

on the light. “Morris’s brother,” she 

answered calmly. ‘You know—the one 
we met last summer.” 

“Morris’s brother! Why—why—See 
here, Judy, don’t get mixed up with any of 
that family again.” 

“But he isn’t at all like Morris. He’s 
rather shy and bashful. And he isn’t used 
to girls. He doesn’t know anything about 
them. And he’s new to New York, and 
he’s lonely, and he wants a girl to play 
around with and talk to, who’ll be sweet 
to him and cheer him up. That’s just the 
réle for me, just the réle!”) Her voice had 
lost its calmness. She was laughing now a 
bit hysterically. “He likes me! He likes 


But as you put the responsibility . 


me! Morris's brother! Sort of a joke, 
isn’t it? And he doesn’t know about 
Morris and me, and he came to me of his 
own accord—” 
“Judy; what’s the matter? 


going crazy? we 


“NJ O—20-only—Oh, Gracie, don’t yoy 
see? Morris had a good time with 
me. Well, I’m going to have a good time 
with his brother.” 

Judy had never deliberately led a man 
on before. She had known many men ig 
her life, but she had always been v 
friendly and companionable, and she had 
been just the same toward the men she had 
met in New York. She had cooked dinners 
for them in her little apartment, and intro- 
duced them to girls, and when they came 
to see her or took her to the theater, she 
had been gay and entertaining and appre. 
ciative, and always listened attentively to 
their tales of themselves and their busi- 
nesses and their woes. Morris was the only 
man who had ever touched her heart, and 
the first evening she had met him, she had 
given him her love, and he had loved her 
in return—at least she had thought he had, 
But she had never led a man on before, and 
now she was deliberately leading Bob on. 

She accepted his invitations; she urged 
him to come and see her. At times she was 
very sweet and friendly, filling’ to. perfec- 
tion the lonely gap in ‘his life: She joked 
with him, she flirted with him; she dis 
cussed questions seriously with him, and 
gently, persuasively, she made him tell her 
of himself and his thoughts-and the lit 
intimate, secret spots in his life about whi 
he rarely talked. And in return she gave 
him glimpses of herself. 

But there were other times when she 
grew distant and cold and haughty, and 
snubbed him; and when he called her up, 
she would refuse to see him, her voice pur- 
posely indifferent. ‘No, I’m sorry, I have 
an engagement.” And his little gasp of 
disappointment would. come to her over 
the wire, bringing with it a moment of con- 
cious satisfaction. ‘He wants to see me,” 
she would think..“‘He wants to see me 
awfully, and it hurts him not to. ‘He likes 
me! He likes me!” 

But that moment of triumph never lasted 
long. At intervals, all the rest of the day, 
his disappointed voice kept echoing in her 
ear, and she kept seeing a picture of his 
face, a bit drawn, a bit weary, with that 
child-like appeal in his eyes. Judy was not 
used to having on her conscience men’s 
reproaching eyes; she was not used 
hurting people. 

“Of course,” she would argue with her- 
self, ‘I must be hard on him, but I mustn't 
be too hard, because then he won’t come 
around any more. I’ve got to be nice part 
of the time, so he'll keep on coming.” 
And thus silencing her vow, she would call 
him up herself before the ‘day was over. 

“Are you going to be busy tonight? 
Gracie is going out, and I’m going to be all 
alone, and—won’t you come over? rl 
cook you a grand dinner if you'll come.” 

And when he did come, she was very 
sweet and smiling to make up for her 
unkindness, and they laughed together, 
and that adoring look crept into his eyes, 
and she forgot that there had ever been 4 
Morris in all the world. 

Because he knew no one in New York, 
she insisted on his meeting her friends and 
Gracie’s friends, and she made him come 


Are you 








“D2? you know why I came to see you the first evening?”” Bob asked, smiling down on her. “I knew 
you weren’t one of those girls who just play with men to get a good time out of them.” Judy 
started. Her peaceful and perfect world crashed to bits. She remembered that first evening and her vow 
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over to see her when there were to be other 
people there, particularly other men. On 


these evenings she laughed and talked with 


the other men, openly neglecting him. The 
gay smiles with which he had entered the 
room faded, and he usually retired to a 
corner. Though her back was turned to 
him, she could see his face, very grave, 
with that little, hurt look in his eyes—and 
somehow she could not laugh and talk any 
more. She didn’t like the thought of him 
sitting there alone in silence. She knew 
that it was hard for him to talk to any girl 
but herself; she knew that he didn’t 
want to talk to any girl but herself. And 
suddenly, with a quick motion, stopping 


‘in the middle of a sentence, she deserted 


the man she was with and ran over to Bob, 
and perching on the arm of his chair, 
laughed and joked and teased until he 
smiled at her, his blue eyes happy once 
more, and his voice gay and boyish. 

It was after one of these occasions that 
Grace admonished her. “Say, Judy, 
what’s the big idea?” 

“The big idea?”’ 

“Yes, about Bob. I haven’t spoken to 
you before, because it’s your own business, 
and I don’t like to butt into people’s love 
affairs. But he isn’t like Morris. He’s 
a one-girl man, and he’s crazy about you. 
If you aren’t crazy about him—and you 
don’t act as if you were—you’d better cut 
it out.” 

“Cut it out?” repeated Judy amazed. 
“You mean—give Bob up?” 

“Yes, send him on his way, don’t see 
him again.” 

For a moment Judy stared at Grace, 
then she laughed. “Give him up now— 
just when he’s getting to like me a lot? 
Why, how perfectly ridiculous! I wouldn’t 
give him up for anything! I tell you, 
Gracie, I’m having a good time, 
and I’m going to have a good time. 

“But it doesn’t seem quite 
fair.” 

“Fair?” At that word Judy 
flared up. ‘Morris didn’t play 
fair. Why should I be fair?” 

Grace answered her quietly, 
“But you’re different, Judy. Some 
girls can play fast and loose with 
men’s hearts, but you can’t. 
You’ve always been ice to people. 
You’ve never hurt people, and you 
won’t be able to hurt this man. 
It’s going to hurt you instead. 
You’re playing with fire.” 

Judy tossed her head. ‘Well, 
I don’t care. I'll keep on playing 


with fire. It’s fun!’ 
“All right, then, go ahead!” 
She did go ahead. 
The crisis came one lovely, 


snowy afternoon. Judy was going 
into. the country to spend the 
week-end with an aunt, and when 
Bob heard she was to be away 
for two days, he looked so dis- 
appointed that she invited him to 
come with her. She didn’t like 
to think of his being alone a 
whole long Sunday. 

“And _ besides,” she said to 
herself, “it’ll give me a good 
chance to make him like me more.”’ 

“You mean,” cried Grace, 
“you’re going to take him with 
ou?” 


“Why not? Auntie likes me to 
have my friends come up, and be- 


sides, it’ll be awfully dull up there all by 
myself.” 

“But two days alone with you. Judy, 
don’t do it. Something’ll happen. Two 
days with you will just about finish that 
man. Have some pity.” 

“Pity! Did Morris have any pity for 
me, I’d like to know?” 

For a moment Judy’s face grew hard, 
then suddenly she smiled and threw her 
arms around Grace. “Oh, Gracie, don’t 
look so worried! I’m going to have a 
wonderful time. Bob’s an awfully good 
skater, and there may be coasting—and 
I’ve bought a new tam, and I’m going to 
take my old riding breeches so we can go 
tramping in the snow—Oh, it’s going to 
be lots of fun! Bob and I have always 
had such good times together! Think of 
it! Two whole days!” 

“Oh!” Into Grace’s eyes came a queer 
look. “So you really like him?” she said, 
half to herself. 

Judy did not hear. 


‘HOSE two days were more wonderful 
than Judy had dreamed they could be. 

It was clear and cold and still. The rolling 
hills were white with snow, and the sun 
sparkled on the ice of the little ponds. 
They skated together, and tramped to- 
gether along the snow-packed roads, he 
very tall and gaunt and awkward, she little 
and slim, an entrancing figure in her 
heavy, short sweater, her high boots and 
riding breeches, and the scarlet tam drawn 
close over her curly, dark hair. In the 
evening her aunt discreetly retired early to 
bed, and Judy and Bob talked late into the 
night before a real open fire. Judy had 
tossed a pillow on the floor at Bob’s feet, 
and she sat there, cross-legged, looking into 
the flames, every once in a while smiling up 


The 
Little Road 


By Leslie Nelson Jennings 


The little road goes winding down 
By Larkmead to the sea, 

Between the steeples of the town 
That peal so joyously— 


The little, rutted, crooked road 
That never seemed to care 

Who walked or rode or bore a load, 
Or who was here or there. 


But oh, the tall ships and the proud 
Were not so far away— 

Their sails were white as driven cloud, 
Their passing sharp with spray! 


The little road has kissed the sky 
Where earth and water meet; 

Where the gray sea-birds wheel and cry, 
And winds are salty-sweet. 


The little road has brought the world 
Back to us from the sea; 

But, though a thousand sails be furled, 
It’s lost the world for me! 





at him over her shoulder. She forgot 
Morris, forgot her vow, forgot that men 
were horrid beings who didn’t play fair 
and who went around hurting girls. She 
forgot all that and was herself again, a 
sweet, simple, wholesome girl, talking by 
the flickering firelight with a man whom 
she liked and who liked her. 

But the next afternoon she remembered 
Morris, remembered him and her vow with 
a sudden, heartbreaking pang. They had 
gone for a last walk before changing into 
city clothes and taking the train back. 
Judy was very silent; the world was so 
peaceful and still and perfect that she 
could not talk. She contented herself by 
listening to Bob. His voice trailed along, 
low and confiding. 

“Do you know why I came to see you 
the first evening?”’ he asked, smiling down 
upon her. ‘Morris had told me something 
about you, and somehow that one time I 
saw you I knew that you'd be friendly and 
nice. I was so lonely and homesick. I knew 
you weren’t one of those girls who just 
play with men to get a good time out of 
them. I knew you’d be sweet and kind 
and tat one could count on you.” 

Judy started. Her peaceful and perfect 
world crashed to bits. She remembered 
that first evening when she had met Bob, 
and how she had vowed— 

“You see, I never knew many girls,” he 
went on, unconscious of the storm he was 
raising. “I never got along very well with 
them. I guess I’m sort of bashful, and 
then—I’m not good-looking—lI’ve often 
thought that I’d rather be good-looking 
than anything else in the world!” There 
was a passionate intensity in his voice. 

Judy gave a little gasp, forgetting her 
own pain in his. “Oh! But you mustn’t 
feel like that, Bob,” she said quickly. 
“Looks don’t matter to your 
friends and the people who like you. 
And anyway you are good-looking.” 
Locking at him, she wondered how 
she could ever have thought him 
homely; in spite of his irregular 
features, there was a charm in his 
face, a charm in his smile and the 
depths of his eyes. ‘You are 
good-looking,” she repeated. “J 
think you are. I /ike the way you 
look. I wouldn’t have you look 
different for the world.” Her voice 
rang out. 

He stopped in the middle of 
the road and, looking down on her, 
seized her hands. “Wouldn’t you, 
Judy? Wouldn’t you? You like 
me just as I am?” His eyes were 
upon her, adoring, appealing, and 
there was an aching question in his 
voice. 

Judy was aghast. She didn’t 
know what to say or do. The 
catastrophe, the crisis of which 
Grace had warned her, was upon 
her. She snatched her hands from 
his. 

“Of course, I like you as you 
are. I like all my friends as they 
are,” she answered lightly. “I 
wouldn’t have them for friends 
if I didn’t.” 


not before she had seen his eyes 
and the wounded look in them. 
He did not say another word all 
the way back, and neither did she. 
She knew (Continued on page 133) 


And she started to walk on, but . 
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At Her 
Springs 


sé WAS fourteen years old when I got 

my first job, and I have been my 

own sole support ever since. For 

eight years I stitched pockets on 
men’s shirts. Like all factory work, this 
was a routine job that called for no mental 
work at all, and as I became expert, it left 
my brain freetodream. And I dreamed of 
things far away from my machine. As I 
look back, those years seem full of visions 
of what life must mean to girls more for- 
tunately placed than myself, but never 
once did I hope that anything could come 
from them. The factory girl seems placed 
in her niche for life. 

“Then last summer we industrial girls 
heard that Bryn Mawr College was to open 
its doors to a selected number of girls in 
industry, for an eight weeks school. Seattle, 
my home town, raised the necessary funds 
to send two of its workers to that school. 
I was one of the two who finally arrived at 
that beautiful college. 

“Tt took me one whole week to get used 
to the fact that for the first time in ten 
years I did not have to worry about earning 
enough money to feed myself. 

“And what did Bryn Mawr do for me? 
It taught me what to eat and how to 
economize. I see you smile at the idea 
that a factory girl should need to be taught 
how to economize! But I had always 
spent my hard-earned money thought- 
lessly. I bought the finery the working 
girl is accused of wearing; I ate enough 
food, but not the right kind, because I 
knew no better. In studying economics 
I learned to stop and consider the worth of 
a dollar, and today I never buy anything 
without asking myself if I need it and if it 
is honestly worth the price. 

“Bryn Mawr also opened the world of 
books to me. What had George Eliot, 
Shelley, Kipling, meant to me? They 
might as well have been named John Smith 
for all I knew of them. Today I know 
something of the lives of these and other 
authors. I have studied their great works 
and own some of them. 

“And last, I learned that girls in industry 
and girls in college are just girls. And I 
know that even if I have to spend the next 
eight years stitching shirt pockets, my life 
will never be the drab thing it was before 
I went to Bryn Mawr.” 

The speaker was a young, attractively 
dressed girl, small yet self-reliant, and she 
was addressing the two thousand delegates 
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By 
O. Toombs 


Elizabeth 


attending the Y. W. C. A. Convention at 
Hot Springs, Arkansas. More than one 
woman in that audience felt the tears come 
as this girl told the story of what eight 
short weeks had done for her. 

As the speaker finished, there was a 
rustle through the great auditorium, and 
those two thousand women rose as one to 
salute the slender, twenty-four-year-old 
girl whose dreams had come true. 

Letta Perkins’s history is an epic; it is 
destined to help in revolutionizing con- 
ditions that hamper the social progress of 
the girl forced into industry in her early 
teens. It was the Y of the Blue Triangle, 
the association of and for the girls of the 
world, that secured for Miss Perkins and 
twenty-seven other girls their golden op- 
portunity. Ifthe Y had done nothing else 
during the past two years, this one thing 
alone would justify its existence. Con- 
sider this story and what it meant from 
the viewpoint of not so many years ago 
when the Y. W. C. A. devoted itself to 
holding prayer meetings and giving out 
tracts during the factory girls’ short noon 
hour! 

It is only at its conventions that fol- 
lowers of the Blue Triangle come to a full 
realization of the work accomplished in the 
preceding two years and adopt the pro- 
gram planned for the ensuing two years. 
And it is only at these meetings that one 
outside the organization learns to appre- 
ciate the place it holds in the communities, 
large and small, throughout the length and 
breadth of this great country. 

In our large cities the Y is but one of 
many organizations devoted to welfare 
work. In our small towns—and America 
is, after all, a land of small towns—it is 
frequently the only organization and takes 
the place of the women’s clubs of larger 
towns. You felt at this convention that 
the Blue Triangle was an intimate part of 








every community, that it must hang in the 
window of almost every home! You 
sensed its roots reaching down deeper and 
deeper into the life of every American 
town and village. These roots are to go 
deeper during the coming-years, for village 
and rural work, thanks to the “flivver,” 
are to hold a large place in the programs 
of the future. 

Maude Royden, the woman preacher 
brought to us from her large English parish, 
glowed with a rare enthusiasm when she 
said: “I did not expect anything like these 
women here. I feel their inspiration when- 
ever I face their eager, happy faces. And 
how young so many of them are!” 

The evangelist’s large, dark eyes sparkled 
with warm fire as she spoke: “What a 
power they represent, these girls and 
women who have broken down the age-old 
barriers between themselves and a worn- 
out world; they and their sisters in other 
lands are the hope of the world.’ 

The hope of the world! One did have 
hope whenever these delegates got to- 
gether and talked intimately of what had 
been accomplished—‘‘put over,” they 
called it—during the recent years. There 
is the port program, which is part of the 
work among the foreign-born. Work that 
takes the Blue Triangle from Ellis Island 
to the large European ports; from, Angel 
Island to seething ports on the farthest 
coast of the Pacific, stopping en route at 
Honolulu and the Philippines; from the 
Northern to the Southern shores of the Rio 
Grande and on into Mexico. A story full 
of romance and cheer to those who read 
between the lines. Miss Ruth Crawford, 
the vivacious, athletic-looking college girl 
from St. Louis, who has engineered this 
work, was asked by the International 
Labor Union to sit at its council table last 
August at Geneva, the only woman ever so 
honored. And she has yet to celebrate her 
thirtieth birthday! 

This was the first time that many of 
those present became acquainted with any 
of the details of this section of their own 
organization. And this was, by the way, 
a first time for ever so many things. When 
Miss Perkins tcld her story, it marked 
the first time in the history of the Y. W. 
that girls in industry had been given a 
whole public session to themselves. And 
a crowded session it was. It was also the 
first time that the Students’ Assembly had 
been permitted (Continued on page 121) 
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Appliances 


OR the household have 
rapidlyincreased in number, 
and the need for investigations 
such as are carried on at Goop 
HousEKEEPING INstTITUTE has 
increased accordingly. To 
take care of the great influx of 
appliances, the INsTITUTE has 
had to grow, too, and has actu- 
ally doubled its floor space at 
105 West 39th Street, New York 
City. Our testing laboratories 
have increased in number and 
size, and our facilities for test- 
ing appliances are even better 
now than they were before. 
Our service to you has gained 
in quality as well as in size 





Reclaim 


Your Labor 


Savers 


All approved machines work 
well when used correctly 


Below are the supplies and utensils for 
washing soda solution. Use two cupfuls 
of sal soda to four quarts of water 












ERHAPS you have purchased a 
washing-machine; perhaps you 
have an ironing machine with 
electric irons and all the minor 

accessories which should take much of the 
burden of the work away from the user. A 
housekeeper who uses these appliances her- 
self almost unanimously reports one hun- 
dred percent satisfaction. They save her 
time and spare her drudgery that makes 
housekeeping uninteresting. But there are 
still washing-machines tucked away unused 
in cellars and laundries, and many and 
many an electric iron is gathering dust on 
the shelf for lack of intelligent use and care. 
It is to reclaim these appliances to a life 
of helpful service that this article has been 
planned. Possibly you are one of those 
who found yourself owner of a washing- 
machine either because you were converted 
to its labor-and-money-saving possibilities 
or because your husband, enthusiastic 
from a demonstration or the salesman’s 
clever arguments, installed one in your 
home. And perhaps you are wondering 
why the clothes are not whiter; and 
whether it is not about an even exchange 
of électrician’s bills for the laundress’ wage 
under the old régime of hand work. 
Dent be discouraged. Provided you 


have purchased approved machines, there 
is surely satisfactory service to be obtained 
from them. I have been through the 
whole story of poor results and repair 
bills that have seemed appalling. Of 
these latter I kept account for a year in 
which it was not possible to use close 
personal supervision. My electrician’s 
bill totaled $83.04. It covered repairs to 
outlets torn out by careless handling of a 
portable washing-machine and a vacuum 
cleaner. It covered repairs to electric 
irons overheated and carelessly left on to 
burn out their elements. It covered short 
circuits and blown fuses due to overloaded 
circuits in the house wiring, and finally it 
covered the bills for drastic changes in 
wiring and connections. Altogether there 
were eight visits, each one representing 
inconvenience to the whole family, cutting 
off, as it did, either lighting or service, or 
both. And I can quite understand that 
two, three, or four such episodes would be 
quite enough to discourage a harassed 
housekeeper into taking away these labor- 
savers from careless users. But there are 
real remedies that cure the source of the 
trouble and enable you to obtain the 
economic value still to be found in these 
disused appliances. 





First of all, are any of the wiring circuits 
on which these appliances are used over- 
loaded? If so, you will be troubled by 
blown fuses, and the washing must be ata 
standstill until new ones are inserted. If 
you will have a safety fuse-box installed, 
keep a supply of fuses on hand, learn how 
to detect the burned-out fuse and insert 
the new one, this particular annoyance and 
the loss of the laundress’ paid time can be 
somewhat obviated. But the only real 
correction, and the one I had to come toat 
last, is to have the laundry appliances 
wired on their own separate circuit, and 
then indeed these troubles are over. 

Next, look to your connections into the 
house wiring. In every case the plug 
used should be of the separable type. 
Never connect into a lighting fixture. It 
is especially easy with a heavy washing- 
machine or a vacuum cleaner to tear out 
the fixture, short-circuit, or both. If you 
must use a lighting fixture because you 
have no baseboard, floor, or wall outlet, at 
least use the separable plug as illus 
Many excellent appliances do not us 
them. I myself have a vacuum cleaner, 
otherwise excellent, whose manufacturers 
believe they are giving che best service by 
using a non-separable plug. But after one 
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To make soap jelly, shave the soap and dissolve it in water 


outlet had been short-circuited by too 
heavy pulling, I purchased a separable 
plug and exchanged the old one for it, and 
that little annoyance is overcome. Also 
see that all the plugs used are similar in 
type, so that every appliance may be con- 
nected at will into the several outlets. 
One special appliance trouble demands a 
paragraph all itsown. No electrical device 
is more popular or more commonly used 
than the electric iron, and yet none causes 
more trouble by faulty use and connections. 
The weakest part of the iron is the cord 
connection into the plugs. It is here that 
the wear comes. The flexible cord is bent 
back and forth when in use until the in- 
sulation wears through, the wires touch, 
and presto! a tiny puff of smoke indicates 
a short circuit, which prevents the iron 
from further heating until the damage is 
repaired. It requires merely a new and 
insulated connection into the plug. You 
can take it to the electrician, or you can 
make it yourself with pliers, scissors, a 
small screw-driver, and tire tape for in- 


sulating. Cut off the-cord until you have 


fresh wires. Separate the two. bundles 
and scrape away the insulation far enough 
back to make a loop around each binding 
post of the plug. Tie the two conductors 
loosely and wind the tire tape carefully 
around the single knot and each conductor, 
leaving exposed only the short distance 
necessary to encircle the post. Loosen 
the posts and connect with the wires, 
screwing them down to make a close 
connection. Be sure that the cord is 
well insulated with the tire tape and 
the whole is firmly connected. 

A far less common but more serious 
trouble is caused by carelessly leaving 
the iron with the current on. This de- 
stroys the heating element and in time 
requires its replacement. Even so, it is 
cheaper than the purchase of a new iron. 
With an iron it is especially important 
to have the separable plug and a 
wall connection just above the ironing 
board. If there is an occasional hard 
pull, the plug can separate without 
doing any damage to the fixture and 


wiring. But it was not until I installed a 
separable plug, with a tiny red bulb 
lighted only when the current was on, 
that careless overheating of the iron was 
stopped. You see, even “On and Off” 
switches demand intelligent interest and 
care. They are ample protection to the 
housekeeper so fortunate that she uses and 
cares for her appliances herself. But there 
are many of us who can not do this, and 
this further protection pays for itself. 

These few concrete suggestions can only 
partially cover the subject. Safe house 
wiring is so important that the InsTITUTE 
promises you an article devoted to it in an 
early issue of the magazine. 

Now, if you are sure of your correct 
wiring conditions and have secured trouble- 
proof connections, next take account of 
stock. What is the quality of your ma- 
chine or machines? Do they match up to 
the quality demanded before the approval 
of Goop HovusEKEEPING INSTITUTE can 
be awarded? Is your machine on the 
approved list? 

Frankly, this is most important, because 
during that period of almost hysterical 
purchasing of labor-saving devices there 
were unloaded upon unsuspecting pur- 
chasers thousands and thousands of ma- 
chines, especially washing-machines, that 
were not worth a tithe of their purchase 
price. Indeed, it was during this period 


This type of fase box safe- 
guards the worker against 
shock when replacing a 
fuse. The plug with the 
red light is especially good 
for laundry equipment 


the INsTITUTE percentage of disapprovals 
leaped from one-third of all machines 
tested to one-half. You who knew the 
work of the INsTITUTE, and were guided by 
our approval list in your purchasing, were 
protected from this loss, but thousands and 
thousands of housekeepers either did ‘not 
know us or did not use us at this critical 
time. Write us freely if you have a ma- 
chine that seems defective in design or 
construction. We will tell you if the 
machine has been tested and if it is on the 
approval list: if so, it is worthy to be 
reinstated to service. 

Next, are the machines used correctly? 
In the case of your washing-machine, do 
you use the INSTITUTE method of washing? 
Is it successful? Strange to say, you 
would not surprise us at all if you reported 
that the clothes did not stay as white as 
under the old hand methods, because I 
have personally experienced a similar 
trouble in my own home when the method 
was incompletely and carelessly followed. 
Indeed, I discovered that the average 
laundress found the machine so magically 
easy that in a short time, if left to her ewn 
devices, she became careless of solutions 
and temperatures and thought any com- 
bination of soap, water, and soiled linen 
would do the work. But no machine 
works by magic. Instead it demands 
more uniformity of method than hand 

work, so that there is no step of the proc- 

ess that you can allow to be tampered 
with. 

Monday morning, sort the linen; do 
not touch it the night before. You 
should have the following separate and 
distinct piles: Number 1, table linen. 
Number 2, bed and bathroom linen. 
Number 3, cotton underwear. Number 
4, silk underwear. Number 5, wool un- 
derwear. Number 6, colored clothes, 
dresses, waists, shirts, etc. Number 7, 
silk shirts and waists. Number 8, 
stockings in three sets—cotton, silk, 
and wool. Number 9g, kitchen towel- 
ing. Number to, dust and scrub cloths. 

Always make up the soap jelly solu- 
tion each (Continued on page 173) 
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The Primer of Housework 


Keep Your Silver Bright by Regular Care 


HERE is more than one right way 

to do every kind of household task. 

The Primer of Housework does 

not attempt to discuss all of them. 

It merely furnishes you one scientifically 

sound and practical method for each sub- 

ject selected, either for your own use or to 
help you in teaching daughter or maid. 

Select one day in the week’s routine for 
the special care of silver. Wednesday 
afternoon immediately after luncheon 
works well in this household, since laundry 
is disposed of and Thursday is the usual 
short day. 

Provide yourself with the proper supplies 
and tools. You will need a bottle or jar 
of silver-cleaning compound in powder, 
paste, or liquid form, a small brush, and 
flannel cloths for application. You will 
need two silver-polishing cloths, one for 
upstairs use as a duster and one for down- 
stairs use. And you will need one of the 
electrolytic cleaning plates to be used with 
an enamel kettle of water containing its 
proper proportion of salt and soda. 

Mentally divide the house silver into 
two groups. The table silver, flat silver, 
and serving dishes and platters should be 
cleaned as one operation, but dressing 
table fittings, vases, candlesticks, and 
personal silver ornaments are a separate 
task and should be accomplished on a 
separate day. 

Unless you are near the seashore or in 
otherwise trying climate conditions this 
latter group may not need a drastic 
cleaning for months. Let your own con- 
ditions control this. The daily care con- 
sists merely of dusting them with a silver- 
polishing cloth instead of the usual duster, 
in the daily tidying up. Thus in one 
pocket of your apron tuck your duster; 
in another pocket keep a silver-polishing 
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cloth. Dust the china vase with the 
regular duster, but use the polishing cloth 
for the silver vase. Such daily care takes 
no added time and is invaluable in saving 
real work with these larger pieces. 

Silverware, either flat or in the form of 
serving dishes, that is imperfectly dried 
after washing is more difficult to keep 
clean and to get clean because of the 
chemical action of the water. A polishing 
cloth care is not enough, but you can save 
yourself much work by drying the silver 
thoroughly before putting it away. 

When ready for your task, assemble all 
the silver that must be cleaned, and dust 
and brush carefully the silver drawer 
compartment. In an enamel kettle of 
boiling, hot water place one teaspoonful 
each of salt and either baking or washing 
soda for each quart of water used. Place 
in the bottom of the kettle the silver-clean- 
ing plate of aluminum alloy. Be sure this 
is scoured clean. Next add the flat silver 
piled loosely, and leave in for five minutes. 
Keep the water near boiling. As long as 
each piece touches another piece, so that 
connection is continuous with the cleaning 
plate, the silver will all be cleaned per- 
fectly of its tarnish, even though every 
piece does not touch the plate. The 
process is called electrolysis and is a 
purely chemical means of destroying the 
tarnish without injuring the silver. 

Remove the silver to a pan of clean, 
warm soapsuds. Wash thoroughly to re- 
move the tarnish that has been softened. 
Rinse and dry. 

If you do not like the hard brightness 
of this cleaned silver, use, as I do, one of 
the silver-polishing cloths for a final rub. 
The result will be a beautifully soft 
polish. 

Flat silver, I believe, should always be 
done by this method, because it is so 
ideally clean, but ‘all table silver, 
bread and butter plates, even platters 
and vegetable dishes, can be cleaned 
by the same method. Immerse first 
one half then the other half of the 
other pieces in the boiling liquid. 

This is a safe method to use on all 
plain or‘ brushed” silver, either solid or 
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Put intoan enamel 
utensil of boiling 
water 1 teaspoon- 
ful each of «salt 
and soda for each 
quart of water. 
The cleaning 
plate must 
be well scoured 
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plated. It will remove the oxidized 


finish from silver thus grayed, so donot use 
it when you wish to retain this finish. . 


German silver and the metal alloys so 
commonly used in bag tops, etc., are 
ruined by it, because they are not really 
silver or silver plate. 

Dutch silver is so popular both for table 
and ornament use that it deserves more 
than a word. 

Dutch silver designs may now be pur- 


chased in either solid or plated ware, as © 
well as the alloy with which we have long ~~ 
If it is solid, it should be | 


been familiar. 
taken care of with a polishing cloth and, 
if necessary, a silver-cleaning compound. 
If it is plated, it should be cleaned with 
soap and water and your polishing cloths. 
Never use the electrolytic cleaning plate 


for this type of silver, as it will ruin the © 
appearance by destroying the oxidized © 
finish, which is merely a tarnish artificially © 


produced. 
There still remains a miscellaneous group 


that should be cleaned with a paste or ” 


powder applied on a flannel cloth. A 
toothbrush makes an excellent tool to 
clean heavily chased pieces. Apply the 
cleaning compound, rub until clean, brush 
out the accumulated compound from the 


crevices, wash in hot soapsuds, dry, and ~ 


polish. 


Always finish your task by replacing the - 


silver pieces in their respective places. 
Scour the silver-cleaning plate with steel 
wool so that it will be bright and shining 
and ready for its next use. Protect the 
polishing cloth, but wash often enough 
to insure cleanliness. Rinse the flannel 
cloths and silver-cleaning brush. When 
they are dry, pack them away with the 
entire cleaning outfit in the small 
basket devoted to this purpose. 



















Then add the sil- 
ver and leave it for 
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When the sick child needs entertaining, connect it with the voices in the air 


HE radio-telephone, it seems to me, 
is primarily an invention for the 
benefit of woman. Its greatest 
achievement is banishing isolation. 

The fact that it brings, without wires, the 
direct voices of speakers, singers, and public 
personages into the home of any woman, 
anywhere, is of immense con- 
sequence to the outlook and 
growth of women in general. 
Owing to the short time of its 
practical application, and to 
the magnitude of the idea 
itself, naturally we have only 
begun to realize the mere 
fringes of its possibilities. 
Isolation! Who better than 
a woman can thoroughly un- 
derstand the full meaning of 
this dreaded word? The farm 
woman, often located miles 
from the nearest neighbor, has 
ever complained of loneliness, 
of being shut off from the out- 
side world. Indeed, the sub- 
ject has such deep significance 
and relation to our economic 
life that the United States 
Department of Agriculture in 
Igt5 issued several lengthy 
reports dealing exclusively 
with these problems as affect- 
ing the social and educational 
needs of farm women. 
Housekeepers also, as a 
class, have felt that they were 
imprisoned within the four 
walls of the house, that they 
were “tied down” to the mo- 
notony of household tasks, and 
that often they were deprived 
of participation in cultural 


pleasures because they had to stay at home 
and take care of young children. In many 
cases, too, the girl or woman in the small 
town, rebelling against its limited outlook, 
has been keenly conscious of the lack of 
stimulus and opportunity for advancement. 
Isolation, whether mental or geographical, 


A Real Use 
for the 
nan A D | OQ 


By 
Mrs. Christine Frederick 


HOUGH still a toy, the radiophone 

has pushed back the world’s horizon 
so far that no woman can claim she is 
either shut in or shut out. Mrs. Freder- 
ick, internationally known domestic 
Scientist, forecasts its development until 
it binds communities, states, nations 
of women together in thought and 
action. Tell your broadcasting station 
about her article—and what you want 


has been the cause of much of woman’s 
restlessness and has done more to retard 
her progress than any other one factor. 
The important problem now is to find 

out how the radiophone can best utilize 
the possibilities it opens up as a means 

of service to woman and the family. 
There probably will be the similar 
period of adjustment and experiment in 
connection with radio that there was with 
the telephone. At first the phone was used 
mainly for business purposes, but later its 
benefits were extended to the home, where 
it is now almost a social necessity. So, too, 
I am sure, the (Continued on page 144) 


Now that you exercise to music, why not do your routine household ‘work by it, too? 
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Chapter XVIII 


HE word was like the lash of a 
whip. Triona stared at the 

patriot open-mouthed. 

“Yes, Poland,”’ said Boronowski. 
“Why not? You want to fight for a great 
cause. Is not a free and independent 
Poland the keystone of the arch of recon- 
structed Europe? Poland overthrown, 
overrun with Bolshevism, all Europe 
crumbles into dust. Fighting for Po- 
land is fighting for the salvation of the 
world. Could there be a greater cause?” 

His dark eyes glowed with compelling 
inspiration. His outflung arm ended in 
a pointing finger. And Triona saw it as 
the finger of Salvation Yeo in his boy- 
hood’s picture. 

‘Wonderful, wonderful,” he said un- 
der his breath. 

“And simple. Come with me to War- 
saw. I have friends of some influence. 
Otherwise I should not be here. The 
Polish Army would welcome you with 
open arms.” 

Triona thrust out a sudden hand, 
which the other gripped. 

“T’ll come,” he cried. 

An hour afterward, his brain domi- 
nated by the new idea, he danced his way 
through the melancholy streets. Here, 
indeed, was salvation. Here he could 
live the life of truth. Here was the glori- 
ous chance—although he would never 
see her on earth again—of justifying 
himself in Olivia’s eyes. And in itself 
it was a marvellous adventure. There 
would be endless days when he would live 
for the hour that he was alive, without 
thought of an unconjecturable tomorrow. 

Thus for the rest of the day, and during 
the night, his mind worked. Arrived in 
Poland, he would press for the fiercest 
section of the front. The bullet that 
killed him would be welcome. He would 
die gloriously. Olivia should know. 

As John Briggs, with his papers in order, 
he found his passport a simple matter. 
Boronowski, with whom he spent most of 
his: time, obtained a speedy visa at the 
Polish and other Consulates. During the 
period of waiting he went carefully through 
the contents of the suitcase and removed 
all traces of the name and initials of Alexis 
Triona. The little black book he burned 
page by page with matches in the empty 
grate of his room. When it was consumed 
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he felt himself rid of an evil thing. In 
strange East London emporiums, unknown 
to dwellers in the West End and discovered 
by restless wandering, he purchased an 
elementary kit for the campaign. Much 
of his time he spent in Boronowski’s 
quarters in Somers Town, reading propa- 
ganda pamphlets and other literature 
dealing with Polish actualities. When the 
Polish army welcomed him with open arms, 
they must find him thoroughly equipped. 
He also bought a Polish grammar and 
compiled with Boronowski a phrase-book, 
so as to be prepared with an elementary 
knowledge of the language. The. Pole 
marveled at his fervor. 

Only once in his talks with Boronowski 
did he refer to the unhappiness to which 
he was to apply the sovereign remedy. The 
days were passing without sign of im- 
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mediate departure. Boronowski, under 
the orders of his superiors, must await 
instructions. Triona chafed at the delay. 

Boronowski smiled indulgently. “The 
first element in devotion to a cause, ora 
woman, is patience. Illimitable patience 
The demands of a cause are very much 
like those of a woman, apparently illogical 
and capricious, but really inexorable and 
unanswering in their purpose.” 

“It’s all very well to talk of patience,” 
Triona fumed, “but when one is 
ridden as I am—” 

Boronowski smiled again. “Histoire de 
Semme—” 

Triona flushed scarlet and sprang to his 
feet. “How dare you twist my words 
that!” 

Boronowski looked at him for a puzzled 
moment, seeking the association of ideas. 











“Forgive me, 


Then, grasping it: 
friend,” he said courteously. 
glish, after all, is that of a foreigner. 
word connection was far from my mind. I 
took your speech to mean that you were 


my 


The 


driven by unhappiness. And the un- 
happiness of a young man is so often— 
Again I beg your pardon.” 

Triona passed his hand through his 
brown hair. “All right,” he said, “I’m 
sorry. Yes. If you want to know, it’s a 
woman. She’s the day-spring from on 
high, and I’m damned beyond redemption. 
The best thing that could happen would 
be if she knew I were dead.” 

Boronowski tugged at his little, grayish- 
yellow beard. A follower of great causes 


“My En-. 


“MY honor as a publisher is involved,” said Rowington. ‘‘Only you can help me— 
and your husband. Two gentlemen have come to me with a challenge of your 


was never the worse for having the Furies 
at his heels. But he was a man of kindly 
nature. ‘‘No one while he is alive can be 
damned beyond redemption,” he said. 
“I don’t wish to press my indiscretion 
further. Yet, as an older man, could I 
be of service to you in any way?” 

“No. You’re very kind. But no one 
can help me.” Then an idea flashed 
across his excited brain. “Not ‘until I’m 
dead. Then, perhaps, you might do 
something for me.” 

“You're not going to die yet, my friend.” 

“How do we know? I’m going to fight. 
The first day I may get knocked out. 
Should anything happen to me, would you 
kindly commanicate with some one?” He 


husband’s good faith. Is “Through Blood and Snow’ a bona-fide personal record?”’ 
“It is,” said Olivia, her back to the wall. “‘He’ll have to prove it,” said Rowington 


moved to the paper-littered table 
and began to scribble. 

“Tt’s all premature, my friend,” 
said Boronowski, “but as you 
wish.” He took the scrap of paper 
which bore the name and address 
of Major Olifant. “This I may 
be liable to lose. I will enter it 
in my note-book.”” He made the 
entry. Then, “May I say a 
serious word to you?” 

“Anything you like.” 

“There is such a thing as the 
fire of purification. But—” he put 
a hand on the younger man’s 
shoulder, “you can’t call it down 
from Heaven. You must await 
its coming. So we get back to 
my original remark. Patience, 
more patience, and always pa- 
tience.”’ 

This was consoling for the 
moment, but after a few days’ 
further grappling with the Polish 
language, Triona burst into Bo- 
ronowski’s lodgings and found 
the patriot at his table, immersed 
in work. 

“Tf we don’t start soon,” he 
cried, “I’ll go mad. I haven’t 
slept for nights and nights. I'll 
sleep only when we are on our 
journey, and I know that all this 
is a reality and not a dream.” 

“T’ve just had orders,” replied 
Boronowski. “We start tomorrow 
morning. Here are our tickets.” 

That night, Triona wrote to 
Olivia. It was an eternal fare- 
well. On the morrow he was 
leaving England to offer up his 
unworthy life as a sacrifice to the 
great cause of Poland. The only 
reparation he could make for the 
wrong he had done her was to 
beseech her to look on him as one 
already dead. It covered many 
pages. 

When he returned to his musty 
room after this last hour’s heart- 
breaking communion with her, he 
sat on his bed overwhelmed by 
sudden despair. What guaranty 

had she of this departure for Poland 
greater than that of his mission to Hel- 
singfors last summer? Would she not 
throw the letter aside in disgust—another 
romantic lie? He wished he had not writ- 
ten. He took faint hope again on the 
reflection that by posting another letter 
from Warsaw he could establish his verac- 
ity. But why should he keep on worrying 
her with the details of his miserable exis- 
tence? Better, far better, that she should 
look on him as dead; better, far better, that ' 
she should believe him dead, so that she 
could reconstruct her young and broken 
life. He might die in battle, but then he 
might not. He had already carried his 


life safely through battles by land and 
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sea. Again he might come out unscathed. 
Even if he was killed, how would she hear of 
his death? And if he survived, was it fair 
that she should be bound by law eternally 
to a living ghost? Somebody had said 
that before. It was Olifant. Olifant, the 
fool out for Grails, yet speaking the truth 
of chivalry. Well, this time—he sum- 
moned up the confidence of dismal hope 
—he would make sure that he was 
dead and that she heard the news. At 
any rate, he had prepared the ground; 
Boronowski would communicate with 
Olifant. 

Then came a knock at his door—it was 
nearly midnight. The night porter en- 
tered. A man down-stairs wished to see 
him—a foreigner. A matter of urgent 
importance. 

“Show him up,” said Triona. 

He groaned, put both his hands up to 
his head. He did not want to see Boron- 
owski tonight. His distraught brain could 
not stand the patriot’s tireless lucidity of 
purpose. The mounting steps on the un- 
carpeted stairs hammered at every nerve 
in his body. And when the door opened, 
it was not Boronowski who appeared, but 
a pallid, hollow-cheeked wisp of a man 
whom Triona recognized as one Klinski, 
and a trusted agent of Boronowski. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked in 
Russian, for he was aware of the man’s 
scanty English. 

Klinski did not know. He was but the 
bearer of a letter—a large envelope which 
he drew from his breast pocket. Triona 
tore it open. It contained several en- 
velopes and a covering letter. The letter 
ran: 


“My Dear Friend, 

‘A sudden change in the political situation, 
has made it necessary for me to go—where I 
must not tell you. So, to my great regret, 
I can not accompany you. You, however, 
will start by the morning train, as arranged. 
The route, as you know, is Paris, Zurich, 
Saltzburg, and Prague. I enclose letters to 
sound friends in Prague and Warsaw, who will 
relieve you of all worries and responsibilities. 
If you do not hear from me in Prague, 
where I should like you to remain one week 
—it is a beautiful city, and the Czecho- 
Slovak Republic is one of the most interest- 
ing outcomes of the war—await instructions 
at Warsaw. But I anticipate picking you 
up at Prague. 

“Yours, 
“‘BORONOWSKI.” 


A MOMeaT ago, he had dreaded the 
irruption of Boronowski on his nerve- 
racked vigil. Now the dismaying pros- 
pect of a journey across Europe alone 
awoke within him a sudden yearning for 
Boronowski’s society. A dozen matters 
could be cleared up in an hour’s talk. 
Suppose Boronowski’s return to Warsaw 
were indefinitely delayed? 

“Thanks very much,” he said. “T’ll 
take back the answer to Mr. Boronowski 
myself.” 

“There can be no answer,” said Klinski. 

“Why?” 

“Mr. Boronowski left his lodgings early 
this evening and has gone—who knows 
where?” 

Triona shrugged his shoulders. It was 
the uncomfortable way of conspirators all 
the world over. To himself he cursed it 
with heatedness, but to no avail. 

Driven by the impossibility of sleep in 
the frowsy room, by the incurable wander- 


The Tale of Triona 


fever which took him at periods of unrest, 
he found himself an hour later standing 
before the block of flats in the Buckingham 
Palace Road, staring up at the windows 
of his home. In the bedroom was a faint 
streak of light quite visible from below 
through a crack in the curtains. He 
remembered how, a year ago, he had been 
compelled by a similar impulse to stand 
romantically beneath the building which 
housed her sacredness, and how the gods, 
smiling on him, had delivered her into his 
rescuing hands. And now there were no 
gods—or if there were, they did but mock 
him. No white wraith would appear on 
the pavement, turning to warm flesh and 
blood, demanding his succor. She was 
up there, wakeful, behind the streak of 
light. 

He stood racked by an agony of temp- 
tation. The Yale latch-key was still at 
the end of his watch-chain. He was her 
husband. He had the right of entrance. 
His being clamored for her and found 
utterance in a horrible little cry. The 
light invited him like a beacon. Yes. He 
would cross the road. Perhaps the fool 
Olifant was right. She might yet love 
him. And then, as if in answer to his 
half-crazed imaginings, the light went out. 

He turned and walked wearily back 
across sleeping London. 


T was four o’clock when the night porter 

admitted him. He stumbled to his room. 
As his train left Victoria at eight, it would 
be an absurdity to undress and go to bed. 
Utterly weary, he threw himself on it as 
he was, his brain whirling. There could 
be no question of sleep. 

Yet suddenly he became conscious of 
daylight. He started up and looked at 
his watch. It was past seven. He had 
slept after all. He made a perfunctory 
toilet and hurriedly completed his neglected 
packing. The drowsy night-porter, on 
duty till eight, tardily answered his sum- 
mons and took his suitcase down to the 
shabby vestibule. Triona followed with 
heavy great-coat and canvas kit-bag, his 
purchases for the campaign. The porter 
suggested breakfast. There was no time. 
Luckily he had paid his bill the evening 
before. All he demanded was a taxi. 

But at that early hour of the morning 
there were none, save a luggage-laden few 
bound for St. Pancras or King’s Cross. 

“A can ’t leave the hotel, sir,” said the 
porter, “or I would get you one from 
Euston.” 

“T’ll find one then,” said Triona, and 
putting on the heavy khaki coat and grip- 
ping suitcase in one hand and kit-bag in 
the other, he set off along the Euston Road. 
As he neared the station entrance, he 
staggered along, aching and sweating. 
What a fool he had been not to foresee this 
idiot difficulty!’ What a fool he had been 
to give way to sleep! He came in view of 
the clock. Given a’ cab, he would still 
have time to catch the train at Victoria. 
He had it on his brain that his salvation 
depended on his catching the train at 
Victoria. He stumbled into the outer 
court, past the hotel wings. An outgoing 
taxi-cab swirled toward him: He dropped 
his burdens and stood in its path with 
upheld arms. There was a sudden pan- 
demonium of hoarse cries, a sounding of 
brakes. He glanced round just in time to 
see, for a fraction of a second, the entering 
motor-lorry which struck him down. 





XIX 


OLIVIA struggled for a fortnight against _ 
circumstances, when circumstances — 
got the upper hand. But it had been a. z 
valiant fight from the moment Myra, on © 
her return to the flat, had delivered Triona’s : 
hastily scribbled note and had given her 
account of the brief parting interview. i 


“Tt’s just as well,” she said. “It’s the 
only way out.” 

She made a brave show of dining, while 
Myra waited stoically. At last, impelled ~ 
to speech, she said to the elderly wom 
who had served her all her life, 

“Well, what do you think of it?” 

“How can I think of what I non 
nothing about?” said Myra. i 
“Would you like to know?” ; 
“My liking has nothing to do with it,” 
said Myra, brushing the crumbs off the” 
table. ‘“‘If you tell me, you tell me because 
it may help you. But—I know it’s not a 
Christian thing to say—I’m not likely 
forgive the man that has done you 

injury.” 

“He has done me no injury,” said Olivia, 
“That’s what I want you to know. 
injury in the ordinary sense of the word.” 


and met the dull-blue eyes, and found if 
very difficult to tell her, in spite of life-long : 
intimacy. Yet it was right that Myra” 
should have no false notions. 4 
“I’ve discovered that my husban 7 
It is John” 





name is not Alexis Triona. 
Briggs.” 
“John Briggs,” echoed Myra. 


“His father was a laborer in Newcastle, 
He was a chauffeur in Russia. All that hi 
has said about himself and written in hig 
book is untrue. When he left us lag 
summer to go to Finland, he really went 
to Newcastle to his mother’s death-be 
Everything he has told me has been a lie” 
from beginning to end. He—oh, oe 
Myra—” Pe 

She broke down and clutched her fae 
while her throat was choked with d e 
sobbing. Myra came swiftly round th 
table and put her arm about her, and drey 
the beloved head near to her thin body. © 

“There, there, my dear. You can teé q 
me more another time.” Be 

Olivia let herself be soothed for a w 
Then she pulled herself together and ros 
“No, I'll tell you everything now. Th 
we'll never need talk of it again. [mp 
not going to make a fool of myself.” 2 





GHE stiffened herself against femining 
weakness. At the end of the story, 
Myra asked her, 

“What are you going to do?” 

“T’m going to carry on as if nothing hi 
happened. At any rate for the presen 

Myra nodded slowly. ‘“You’re not the” 
the only one who has had to carry on asf 
nothing had happened.” ve 

“What do you mean?” Olivia asked 
quickly. 

“Nothing but what I said,” replied Myra. 
“Tt takes some doing. But you’ve got to 
believe in God and believe in yourself. 

“Where did you get your wisdom from, 
Myra?” asked Olivia wonderingly. 

“From life, my dear,” replied Myra, 
with unwonted softness. And, picking up 
the last tray of removed dinner things, 
she left.the room. 

The next afternoon, Olivia said to Myra: 

“Major Olifant (Continued ‘on page 161). 














“TT's all very well to talk of patience,” Triona fumed, “but when one is hag-ridden as I am—” 

Boronowski smiled again. ‘Histoire de femme—" Triona passed his hand through his 
brown hair. .‘‘Yes,’’ he said. “If you want to know, it’s a woman. She’s the day-spring 
from on high. And the best thing that could happen would be if she knew I were dead” 
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Tomato Baskets are filled with succulent asparagus tips and Chantilly sauce spicy with horseradish 
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HEN the thermometer is soar- 
ing somewhere in the eighties 
or nineties, who wants a hot 
dinner? Let it be ever so 

palatable and tempting, the very sight 
of the savory steam rising from dishes 
of meat and vegetables will too often 
cause what little appetite one may have 
possessed before the summons to the 
repast, to emulate that steam itself and 
evaporate into thin air. 

A chop, yes, if it is daintily broiled 
and not too large. Perhaps a bit of 
steak, cooked to a turn and delicately 
carved, or a piece of chicken may have 
some appeal, but hot potatoes, steaming 
asparagus, beans, or cauliflower simmering 
in superheated sauces do not intrigue one 
on a glowing July evening. 

But vegetables we must have, if we are 
to observe the rule of balanced menus and 
keep ourselves and our families fit and trim. 
Green peas, spinach, cabbage, beans, and 
the rest of the good things our markets or 
our gardens yield, are the logical food for 
warm weather eating, and it behooves us 
to find ways of preparing them that will 
prove tasty and tempting, even though 
the appetite flags, as it has a way of doing 
in midsummer. 

In my own household I have solved the 
problem by serving many of the green 
vegetables cold—not merely boiled and 
chilled, but made into the most delightful 
dishes imaginable, dishes that, because of 
their luscious attractiveness and cool, 
dainty aspect, simply beg to be eaten. 
And because these dishes must be pre- 
pared early in the day in order that they 
may become as cold and fine and perfect 
as possible, the dinner getting is a light and 
easily solved problem, consisting often of 
merely broiling the chops: or steak and 
placing the repast on the table, which, in 
this day and age, is a point well worth 
any Semachecper's consideration. 


tested and tasted in 





Mixed Vegetables, Swedish Style 


For Asparagus Timbales, one may select 
a bunch of asparagus which, while per- 
fectly fresh and crisp, would not appear to 
advantage if cooked in the usual manner. 
Its stalks are too spindling and delicate, 
but made into individual timbales—or in 
a large timbale, if preferred—and served 
icy cold, it will be delicious. In addition to 
the vegetable itself, have ready one cupful 
of medium-thick white sauce, one-half cup- 
ful of cream, one tablespoonful of gelatin, 
with salt, pepper and paprika, and a tiny 
dash of mace or nutmeg. Cut the points 
from the asparagus and cook them in boil- 
ing, salted water in an uncovered kettle 
until tender, but not broken; then drain 
them and set aside to cool. Cut the rest 
of the asparagus in small pieces and cook it 
until it is soft enough to be pressed through 
a sieve. Let the water practically evap- 
orate in the cooking, adding to the purée 
whatever may be left. Soak the gelatin in 
two tablespoonfuls of cold water for five 
minutes and add it to the asparagus purée 
with the hot white sauce. Stir till partially 
cool and add one-half teaspoonful of salt, 
one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper, one- 
fourth teaspoonful of paprika, a dash of 
mace, and the cream. Wet the timbale 
molds and pour the asparagus mixture into 
them, chill for several hours, then turn out 
on cold plates and garnish with the aspara- 


the 


Institute 


gus points, which may be dipped very 
lightlyinFrenchdressing. Ifalargemold 
is used, the quantity of gelatin should 
be doubled, and this may be necessary 
also on a very hot day, for gelatin prod- 
ucts are temperamental things, and 
intense heat is apt to melt them quickly. 

Tomato Baskets with cold asparagus 
make attractive bits of color on the 
summer dinner or luncheon table. 
Select the tomatoes carefully so that 
they will be as nearly the same size and 
shape as possible. Scald and chill them, 
then slip off the skins and scoop the 
centers out deeply, leaving scarlet cups 
to be filled later. Set the tomato cups 
away in the refrigerator until a few mo 
ments before serving. Select one bunch 
of asparagus for six medium tomatoes. 
Cook only the points of the asparagus in 
boiling, salted water. The rest of the 
stalks will make a delicious cream soup for 
luncheon. Chill the points and dress them 
with a Chantilly sauce. Arrange them in 
the tomato baskets which have been 
brushed on the inside also with the sauce, 
and make handles of strips of green pepper 
or celery, slipping the ends down deep in 
the sides of the baskets. 

The Chantilly Sauce is not difficult to 
make, for it consists merely of a good 
mayonnaise or boiled salad dressing to 
which has been added enough horseradish 
sauce to make it spicily hot. To each 
half-cupful of dressing allow one or two 
teaspoonfuls of grated horseradish, the 
exact amount depending upon the strength 
of the latter. The tomato pulp removed 
from the baskets is also cooked and_pressed 
through a sieve, then added, when cold, to 
the sauce. One-half teaspoonful of grated 
onion to this same amount of sauce imparts 
a flavor welcome to many persons. 

Peas in Aspic Jelly sound alarmingly 
complicated, but are really not at all difi- 
cult to make and ‘are genuinely delicious. 
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A pint of shelled peas will make five or six 
individual molds, or one of sufficient size 
to serve half a dozen persons. Cook the 
peas in just enough boiling water to cover 
them, adding a teaspoonful of sugar, half 
a teaspoonful of salt, and a slice of onion. 
When tender, drain and cool them. Mean- 
while, soak one tablespoonful of gelatin in 
two tablespoonfuls of cold water and add 
one and one half cupfuls of nicely-seasoned 
meat stock or the same quantity of canned 
bouillon or chicken consommé, boiling hot. 
Stir till the gelatin is thoroughly dissolved, 
then strain and cool, but do not chill to 
the point of congealing. Add the peas, 
and for a bit of color, a tablespoonful of 
chopped, canned pimientos; then stir occa- 
sionally until the jelly begins to stiffen. 
Pour into cold, wet molds and place on ice. 
When ready to serve, turn out on individual 
plates and border each with thinly-sliced 
cucumber dipped in French dressing, or 
watercress. 

Peas in Cream are a variation of the fore- 
going recipe.. For it, the peas are cooked 
as before, drained, and added to a cupful 
of seasoned white sauce mixed while’ hot 
with one tablespoonful of gelatin soaked in 
two tablespoonfuls of cold water, and a 
dash of nutmeg. When the mixture of 
peas and white sauce is cool, but before it 
begins to stiffen, fold in one-half cupful 
of cream whipped until stiff, and one table- 
spoonful of chopped pimiento. Small, 
fluted molds of the rather high timbale 
style are appropriate for this dish, and tiny, 
crimson radishes cut in flower form will 
prove attractive as garnishes. 

Peas are such delectable things, and 
usually so popular, that I may be forgiven 
another recipe for their preparation, espe- 
cially as this is one well suited for those 
special luncheons or dinners when some- 
thing a little different from the ordinary 
round of viands is in demand. [Individual 
Mousses of Peas, which is the name of this 
dainty concoction, also require a pint of 
shelled peas cooked in boiling water, with 
the addition of one teaspoonful of sugar, 
one-half teaspoonful of salt, and a slice of 
onion, but they must be cooked until so 


tender that they may be pressed through 
a coarse sieve. Then one cupful of me- 
dium-thick white sauce with one well- 
beaten egg is stirred into the pea pulp 
together with one tablespoonful of gelatin 
soaked in two tablespoonfuls of cold water. 
Season the mixture well with one-half 
teaspoonful of salt, one-eighth teaspoonful 
of white pepper, and one-fourth teaspoon- 
ful of paprika. When it has cooled, fold 
in one cupful of cream whipped and pour 
into little ramekins and set away to become 
very cold. Serve the little mousses in the 
ramekins, placing each on an individual 
plate covered with a doily and garnishing 
with a rosette of whipped cream, in the 
very center of which you have sprinkled 
a mere suspicion of finely-chopped parsley 
and pimiento. If whipped cream is out of 
the question, the mousses may be made 
very satisfactorily by reserving the white 
of egg used in the sauce, whipping it stiffly, 
and adding it to the cooling mixture in 
place of the cream. When this plan is 
followed, the mousses may be garnished 
with bits of beet, capers, or chopped 
parsley and pimiento. 

Mixed Vegetables, Swedish Style, though 
resembling a salad, is a dish hearty enough 
for an entire luncheon or dinner in itself. 
Six tomatoes of medium size are required 
for it, and these are scalded, skinned, and 
then chilled. Three cold, boiled potatoes, 
two small, cooked beets, one cupful of 
cooked peas or lima beans, and a head of 
lettuce or endive are the other vegetables 
used in its making. Two hard-cooked 


ATTENTION! 


‘THE second bulletin in the Good 

Cookery Series is ready just in 
time to help you with hot-weather 
menus. It is called “Salads and 
Salad Dressings’’ and contains about 
150 recipes for salads of all types. 
Send for your copy today. Price 25c. 
Address: 

Department of Cookery 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
105 West 39th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Cucumbers a la Poulette 
are unique when served 
in dainty ,china ramekins 


eggs are also essential. Wash the lettuce 
and slice the potatoes and beets. Cut the 
eggs in halves crosswise and press the yolks 
through a coarse sieve; slice the whites in 
delicate rings. Arrange the lettuce or en- 
dive on a platter; place the tomatoes, 
sliced, in the center and cover with a layer 
of boiled salad dressing. Over the toma- 
toes, but not concealing them entirely, 
place a layer of sliced potatoes, each dipped 
in the dressing. The beet slices come next; 
then the beans or peas mixed with a little 
of the dressing. Over the whole sprinkle 
the sifted egg-yolk, and garnish the lettuce 
or endive about the edge of the dish with 
the rings of egg-whites. 

Cucumbers a la Poulette were intended 
to be served as a hot dish, but with a few 
changes in the original recipe, it is espe- 
cially fine eaten cold. Pare and cut into 
small cubes, rejecting the seeds, two me- 
dium-sized cucumbers. Boil the pulp in 
salted water till very tender but unbroken, 
then drain and cool. Make one cupful of 
rich white sauce, seasoning it with one-half 
teaspoonful of salt, one-eighth teaspoonful 
of pepper, a sprinkling of mace or nutmeg, 
and a few drops of onion juice. Pour the 
sauce over the cucumbers, adding some 
tiny strips of canned pimiento, and stir in 
one well-beaten egg. Pour the mixture 
into small, greased molds or custard cups, 
place in a pan of water, and bake for about 
twenty minutes in an oven heated to 350° 
F. Protect the tops of the molds with 
heavy paper while baking, as they must 
not become brown. Chill and serve. 

String-Beans with Sour Dressing are 
tasty hot or cold, but served with slices of 
cold corned beef or ham on a summer day, 
they are most delicious if very cold. String 
one quart of beans, cut them in halves cross- 
wise, and slit them once lengthwise. Cook 
in boiling, salted water till tender, but not 
too soft. Drain, rinse with cold water to 
crisp slightly, and chill. Shred a’ canned 
pimiento and mix it with the beans, then 
dress with one-half cupful of cream beaten 
with two tablespoonfuls of vinegar, half a 
teaspoonful of salt, and a dash each of 


pepper and paprika. 


Many a completed dish owes its allurement to the originality of the mold in which it was cooled 















Sue’s Fudge Cake has all 
the texture and flavor of a 
delicious chocolate cake 







In all recipes on these pages, 
the flour called for is first sift- 
ed and then measured level 














Seven 


HE cost of milk is so great at the 
present time as to make it all the 
more necessary to guard against 
any waste of this expensive prod- 

uct. In hot weather, however, especially 
during the ‘‘dog-days,” in spite of care 
and economical planning we sometimes 
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Ways with Sour Milk 


Which the Department Commends to You 








By Florence Spring 


tablespoonful of sugar, one-half teaspoon- 
ful of salt, one-half teaspoonful of soda, 
and one cupful of pastry flour or sufficient 
to make a batter of cake batter consis- 
tency. Add to the first mixture and com- 
bine thoroughly. Then drop either on a 











nuts and Rice Pancakes sug- 
gest ways of using sour milk 
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For Sour Milk Corn Cake, beat one egg. 
until very light, then add one-fourth cupful — 
of sugar, beat again, and add two cupfuls ~ 
of sour milk and one teaspoonful of salt. — 
Measure and sift together one and one- © 
fourth cupfuls of pastry flour, one and ~ 
one-fourth cupfuls of Indian meal, and one ~ 


teaspoonful of soda, and add to the first 













































































find ourselves the possessors of sour milk é ‘ : 
and sometimes of sour cream. Of course hot, greased griddle or by tablespoonfuls mixture while beating constantly. The 
this is not wholly a misfortune, as both in deep fat at 360° F. and fry until golden result should be a soft drop batter. Add 
may be used to excellent advantage in brown. If an ungreased griddle is used, two tablespoonfuls of melted shortening, r 
preparing many delicious dishes. increase the amount of melted shortening beat again, and pour into two greased, 
For Uxbridge Sour Milk Doughnuts, added to one tablespoonful. Serve these shallow pans. Bake at 4oo° F. from ; 
beat one egg in a bowl until light; then pancakes with a little cider and sugar as twenty to twenty-five minutes. — 
add one teaspoonful of salt, one cupful of a sauce. Sue’s Fudge Cake is a sour milk choco- un 
sugar, and one cupful of sour milk, beating | Gingerbread Drop Cakes are excellent. latecake. Cream together one-half cupful mi 
constantly. Measure and sift together Beat one egg in a bowl until light, then of butter or margarin and one cupful of we 
one-half teaspoonful of nutmeg, one-half add one cupful of molasses, one cupful of sugar. Then add one well-beaten egg and : 
teaspoonful of cinnamon, one-half tea- sour milk, and one-half cupful of melted two squares of melted chocolate. Measure uti 
spoonful of soda, and four cupfuls of shortening. Measure and sift together and sift together one teaspoonful of salt, if t 
pastry flour, or sufficient flour to make a four and one quarter cupfuls of pastry three-fourths teaspoonful of soda, two Th 
dough of a consistency to roll. Add to flour, one teaspoonful of soda, one-half cupfuls of pastry flour, and one teaspoonful is ¢ 
the first mixture and beat until thoroughly teaspoonful of baking powder, one tea- of baking powder. Add alternately to the fect 
combined. If the milk is a little creamy, spoonful of salt, one-half teaspoonful of mixture with one cupful of sour milk. der 
no shortening will be necessary; if not, ginger, one-fourth teaspoonful each of Last add one teaspoonful of vanilla. Pour sugi 
add one teaspoonful of melted shortening nutmeg and cinnamon, and a dash of into a greased cake pan and bake at 350° F. XX 
just before adding the flour. Toss the cloves. The batter should be like stiff for forty-five minutes. Frost with either The 
dough on a floured board, knead slightly; cake batter. Drop by heaping teaspoon- chocolate or white frosting. all, 
pat and roll out to one-fourth inch thick- fuls on greased baking sheets and bake at _ Sour Milk Cake. Cream together one- resu 
ness. Shape with a doughnut cutter and 375° F. for about twenty minutes. If half cupful of shortening and one cupful a te 
fry in deep fat at 360° F., turning fre- sour cream is used instead of sour milk, of brownsugar. Measure and sift together whei 
quently until a delicate, golden brown. you should omit the melted shortening. one-fourth teaspoonful each of nutmeg, cin- sent! 
Rice Pancakes are namon, and clove, one- crus! 
delicious and may be half teaspoonful of salt, 2 
fried either on a hot one teaspoonful of soda, ing 
griddle or in deep fat. and one and three- Selec 
Beat one egg in a bowl fourths cupfuls of pastry ing tl 
until light, then add flour. Add to the first a sm 
one cupful of tender, mixture alternately with cente 
cooked rice, one cupful one cupful of sour milk a spa 
of sour milk, and one and beat well. Clean and a fro 
teaspoonful of melted measure one cupful of work. 
shortening. § Measure chopped, seeded raisins, Rs 
and sift together one (Continued on page 135) Con 
cream 
The F 
to m: 
and r 
fuls, 
add w 
most ¢ 
to ma 
Gingerbread Drop Cookies ped 
are of the variety that one ye i 
likes to cherish in a cooky jar y ae 
any ve 
Uxbridge Sour-Milk Dough- the th 





















A few twists of a fork lend 
a quick decorative effect 
with butter icings 









HERE are two groups of icings or 
frostings: those which require 
cooking and those whose ingre- 
dients are not cooked. The 

uncooked icings are quickly and easily 
made and consequently lend themselves 
well to summer cookery. i 
The very finest of sugars should be 
utilized in the making of uncocked icings 
if the acme of perfection is to be obtained. 
The type of sugar which must be selected 
is ordinarily sold under the terms ‘con- 
fectioners’ sugar,”’ “‘confectioners’ pow- 
dered sugar,’ and sometimes “frosting 
sugar.” The fineness is designated by 
XXXX or XXXXXX as the case may be. 
The latter makes the smoothest icing of 
all, but the former gives quite acceptable 
results. As confectioners’ sugar has 
a tendency to form in hard lumps 
when it is allowed to stand, it is es- 
sential that it shall be thoroughly 
crushed and sifted before it is used. 
The utensils required for the mak- 
ing of uncooked icings are simple. 
Select a fine-mesh wire sieve for sift- 
ing the sugar, a bowl of proper size and 
a small, wooden spoon for mixing, a 
center-drive egg-beater for soft icings, 
a spatula for spreading the icing, and 
a frosting tube set for ornamental 
work. 
Of the uncooked icings, there are 
three distinct types: the Plain or 
Confectioners’ Icing; the Soft or Ice- 
cream Icing; and the Butter Icing. 
The Plain Icing is the simplest of all 
to make. Sift confectioners’ sugar 
and measure one and one-half cup- 
fuls:. Place this in the bowl and 
add water or milk very gradually, al- 
most drop by drop, using just enough 
to make a paste which will spread 
easily but not run—about three 
tablespoonfuls. Add a few drops of 
any desired flavoring, and tint with 
any vegetable color paste, if desired. 
This Plain Icing is the one used for 
thin coating on sweet buns, 









































Left above: for decorations such as 
these, select the rose or star tube and 
hold it in a slanting position, as shown 
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Ilcings That 
Are Uncooked 


Swedish rings, gingerbread, coffee cakes, 
etc., and is often used as a foundational 
icing when elaborate ornamentations are 
to be added. 

To vary, use in place of the water or 
milk any fresh or canned fruit juice, 
omitting other flavoring. A Chocolate 
Icing results when one-half an ounce of 
melted chocolate is added to the founda- 
tional recipe. For a Coffee Icing, use 
instead of the water or milk, the same 
quantity of a strong, clear, black coffee 
infusion, adding a few drops of vanilla. 

































































Below, tubes with round 
holes are used for letter- 
ing and for zigzag effects 










A Plain Icing, if mixed with warm liquid, 
should not be spread on the cake until 
the cake has cooled. If you wish to frost 
the cake while it is still warm, have the 
icing very cold. A spatula dipped in hot 
water helps to spread the frosting smoothly. 

To make a Soft Icing, beat the whites 
of two eggs very stiff, then add gradually 
one cupful of sifted confectioners’ sugar. 
Continue the beating after each addition 
of sugar. Use a large, Dover-type beater 
in a large bowl. Add one-half teaspoon- 
ful of vanilla or almond extract, and beat 
until the icing is light and fluffy. This 
icing remains soft and is easy to spread 
over the sides as well as the top of a cake. 

Butter Icing is the variety so often 
found in the ever-popular French pastries. 

This type of icing may be made from 
sweet or salt butter. To our mind the 
salt butter has the advantage over the 
other from a flavor standpoint. Place 
four tablespoonfuls of butter in a bowl. 
With the wooden spoon, cream the 
butter until it is very soft. Then 
add gradually two cupfuls of sifted 
confectioners’ sugar, blending each 
addition of sugar thoroughly with the 
butter. When the mixture begins 
to get stiff, add milk, a drop or two 
at a time, and one-fourth teaspoon- 
ful of vanilla or other extract. Use 
one to two teaspoonfuls of milk as 
needed. Spread on the cake when 
it has become thoroughly cold. This 
icing is of a consistency which can 
easily be forced through a pastry tube 
for decorative purposes. 

To vary Butter Icing use the yolk 
of an egg in place of the liquid, making 
a yellow: icing. Strong coffee used 
in place of the milk makes a delicate 
Mocha Icing. Fora Chocolate Mocha 
Frosting, sift two tablespoonfuls of 
cocoa with the sugar and add strong 
coffee as the liquid. Fer Chocolate 
Butter Icing add one-half ounce of 
melted chocolate and a few drops 
of vanilla to the formula above. 









For making stars and roses, hold the 
tube upright; other tubes and a bit of 
ingenuity produce leaves, rom, etc. 








HE first meals are a 
mother’s problem 
much earlier in a 
baby’s life today 
than ever before, for many 
baby specialists now start to 
broaden the diet as early as 
seven months, while at nine 
months a normally healthy 
baby, under such a physi- 
cian’s care, is getting a bit of 
green vegetable, a bit of 
potato, a little beef juice, 
and of course orange juice to 
relieve the monotony of his 
formula meals. The younger 
the baby, the greater the 
care required in preparing 
the first real food. 

But at whatever age you 
begin your baby’s first ven- 
tures into the pleasures of eat- 
ing, much drudgery of prep- 
aration, many hours of work, 
and most of all, any possible 
harm from imperfectly pre- 
pared food can be avoided. 

Probably cereals will be the first addi- 
tional food order, and you will be told to se- 
lect wheat first and of the highly-milled fa- 
rina type, because these make the smooth- 
est porridge, and the baby must learn to 
swallow food that at best is rougher than 
the milk he loves. You will have to make 
it very thin indeed, especially if the baby 
is young, until he learns to like its texture. 

There are three ways of cooking cereals 
safely fora baby. In every case, however, 
cook only enough for two days at one time. 

The first method is the fireless cooker 
way. When the salted water is boiling, stir 
in the cereal wet to a paste with cold water. 
Use three level tablespoonfuls of cereal to 
one cupful of water. Stir until thickened 
and boiling, then pack away in the fireless 
cooker for five hours. (Do not leave a 
baby’s cereal in a fireless cooker long enough 
to cool down; only cereals cooked in large 
enough quantities to stay hot may be left 
overnight.) Pour into a china, earthen- 
ware, or glass dish, cool uncovered, then 
cover and place in the icebox. Cereals 
thus cooked may safely be given at the 
earliest month your physician suggests. 

The second method of cooking cereals 
involves the use of a pressure cooker. The 
cereal is started exactly as for the fireless, 
and is then placed in its container in the 
pressure cooker holding a cup and a half 
of water. A pressure of twenty pounds 
is maintained for thirty minutes, then the 
pressure is released and the cereal stored 

as in the first method. 

The third method does not involve the 
purchase of any special equipment, but 
unless coal is the household fuel, it is much 
more costly in fuel, and therefore in the end 



























By Mildred Maddocks Bentley 


is the most expensive way. Again start 
the cereal in boiling water, cook until 
thickened, then pour into a deep, covered 
casserole, earthen, glass, or china. Bake 
for two hours, then cool uncovered and 
place in the icebox covered. 

The next food venture of the baby carries 
him into vegetable land. Spinach, young 
beet tops, carrots, and the tenderest of 
fresh peas and beans he may have, pro- 
vided they are properly prepared. Spinach 
and carrots you will be advised to use first. 
Add the others very gradually to the diet. 

For the vegetables use the pressure 
cooker, because it saves time and more 
thoroughly softens the vegetable fiber, but 
plain boiling can be equally satisfactory. 
Cut carrots into thin slices; use only the 
leaves of spinach and beet tops, and the 
freshest of peas or beans. Cook until 
tender, using boiling, salted water. Re- 
member that in these first meals it is most 
important to soften fibers, so be sure that 
the vegetables are thoroughly cooked in a 
small amount of water, saving the water, 
for it is as valuable as the vegetables. 

Drain and press through a fine hair 
sieve placed over a bowl, using a wooden 
potato masher for the presser. Better 
still, use one of the vegetable presses 
illustrated. This type of press is not 
costly and will save you many minutes, 
even hours, of preparation, for while the 
baby begins with but a teaspoonful of his 
green vegetables per day, they should play 
an increasingly large part in his diet, but 
only if they are cooked until tender and 
served~ fine enough for small digestive 
organs. From one quart of spinach six 
level teaspoonfuls of spinach pulp can be 





obtained; two small carrots 
yield about the same quan. 
tity, and one'cupful of peas 
or beans is plenty to cook at 
one time. 

If the baby’s foods can be 
kept thoroughly iced, twice 
a week is often enough to 
prepare fresh cereal and 
vegetables in the coldest 
months. You must let you 
own conditions control this, 
Every other day is a safe 
summer rule if you _haye 
plenty of ice, but “fresh 
daily” is the perfect rule for 


all mothers. 
Beef juice requires a small 
meat press. I ‘have illus 


trated the one I use, but 
you will find many excellent 
ones. Buy a round steak: 
top round because it is the 
very juiciest morsel in the 
whole animal. I buy on 
slice one and a half inches 
. thick and order all but one 
small strip ground as hamburg. I get it 
fresh every other day. ‘To be sure, the 
hamburg may pall upon the family palate, 
but you can use it as stock for soups and 
sauces, for luncheon dishes, and for the’ 
meat meals day workers demand. | 
mention it because no butcher where I live 
will sell me less than the slice, and it 
becomes a real problem to use it without 
waste. Each time use about a square 
inch of the beef and broil it rare exactly 
as you would the family steak, then place 
it on the meat press, hold it over a saucer, 
and “wind up” until every drop of juice 
is released and the remains resemble 4 
strip of leather, as you see in the pictur 
on the page opposite. 

From one to two teaspoonfuls of juice 
can be squeezed from the inch of beet 
To be sure, the juice is bright red, but itis 
not blood, and because many confuse it 
with that substance I want to tell you right 
here of what it does consist. The fibes 
of lean meat are really muscle fibers that 
contain liquid substances. When the 
animal is killed, this liquid hardens. We 
know the condition as rigor mortis 0 
stiffening. At once chemical change 
begin, and the solids turn back into liquid 
when the meat becomes tender. It is the 
liquid contents of these muscle fibers that 
are pressed out as juice, and you can s# 
they bear not the faintest resemblance 0 
blood. 

The baby’s first egg is usually but 
teaspoonful. It is cooked in one of two 
ways. If hard-cooked egg is order 
place the egg—the freshest you can obtail 
—in one quart of boiling water, covet, 
remove from the fire, and leave for forty 
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five minutes to one hour. 

The yolk is the only part 

of the egg given to the 

baby. Mash it fine and 

smooth or force it through 

a sieve or ricer. If a soft- 

cooked egg is ordered, drop 

it into a quart of boiling 

water, cover, and remove 

at once from the fire. 

Leave three minutes, then remove the egg 
from the shell, beat all together; and 
force it through a fine strainer; serve only 
one teaspoon of the mixture as a beginning. 
This same strainer is used for the morning 
orange juice, insuring clear juice with no 
bits of pulp. 

Bake all potatoes given to babies and 
young children, then press them through 
a ricer or sieve. Bake apples and scrape 
with a silver spoon, using only the pulp 
closest to the skin. 

As soon as two or three teeth appear, 
hard toast or rusk is advised: A little 
later the whole wheat crackers obtainable 
in small and large packages prove so much 
better that I can not but mention them. 
Fresh ground. wheat—all of it—is 
baked in cracker form, and as soon as 
there are enough little teeth to masti- 
cate, these furnish excellent roughage. 

But if you use Graham crackers, be 
very sure that they are made from 
freshly-ground wheat. 

The particular baby around whom 
this article is written was getting at 
seven months thirty-two ounces of 
raw milk with a tablespoon of dextro- 
maltose sugar and one of cereal baby 
food cooked with eight ounces of 
water. This was divided into five 
daily feedings. Before the eighth 
month he was getting one meal of 


Use a small strainer 
likethe one above for 
straining bits of pulp 

orange juice and 
for sieving the hard 
or soft-cooked egg 


Both cereals and vegetables for the baby’s first meals 
are successfully cooked in the steam pressure cooker 


cereal and one tablespoonful of. orange 
juice. At nine months he was having two 
cereal meals. At ten months he was 
getting cereal and milk for his seven 
o’clock morning feeding, the juice of half 
an orange at nine o’clock; a lone bottle 
and nap at eleven. At one-thirty, when 
he awakened, a nice, long drink of water. 
At three o’clock his real meal of the day 
was served: a small baked potato, a 
teaspoonful of vegetable, a teaspoonful of 
beef juice, followed by a bottle of milk 
formula. At five, wakened from his after- 
noon nap of one hour, he enjoyed a drink 
of water with rusk at ten months, and 
Graham crackers at eleven months. At 
seven o’clock that last, comforting bottle 


A vegetable press such 
as this one lightens the 
task of pulping the vege- 
tables so that they will be 
safe for the baby to eat 


was followed by a long 
sleep until seven o’clock 
next morning. 

At seven months this 
particular baby went 
through one of the most 
taxing ordeals: an oper- 
ation for mastoiditis. For 
weeks it was a constant 
battle, first for life and 

then for héalth and strength, with a tonsil 
operation to be pushed as far ahead as 
possible both on account of his age and 
the winter season. 

While no time or pains were grudged his 
little needs, nevertheless out of it all grew 
so many “easier ways” and short cuts of 
preparation that I have passed them on 
to you who may have similar problems. 
For today, at twelve months, the little 
chap is strong and well, unquestionably the 
result, the doctors tell us, of the feeding 
and care during these critical months. 
But it pays and pays big, even though 
you have no such crisis through which you 
must carry your baby. It is difficult to 
realize the importance of care in selecting 

and preparing food, because it is 
when we have grown up that we suffer 
most from faulty child feeding, and 
the penalty~is so far removed from 
the error that we forget or are ignorant 
of the fact that one has been com- 
mitted. It is mainly for this reason that 
I accent so strongly that these safe 
ways may be maderapid ways. Thus, 
for the first meal of the day, I pour 
boiling-hot water into the warming 
plate placed on the tray. Put the 
cereal cold from the refrigerator on the 
plate in the proper quantity. Pour 
over it the cold milk formula as 
needed. I put (Continued on page 124) 


Above, beef juice is 
pressed from top round 
steak. Baked potato, 
forced through a ricer, 
pureed spinach, and 
beef juice areareal meal 
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Summer offers a variety of fruits, both fresh and canned, for 


aes ays OL 


your sherbets 


Sherbets Both Fruit and Cream 
By Dorothy B. Marsh 
Evolved in the Department of Cookery 


HE old-time feeling of dismay 
at the prospect of freezing 
desserts is indeed a thing of 
the past. With the simple 

equipment now available and the 
variety of flavors that are possible, 
one finds oneself looking forward to 
the making of such a cool dessert. 

At the height of the summer’s warm 
weather, when we crave something 
refreshing, there is nothing that can 
better provide it than a sherbet of 
fruity flavor. Milk, fruit juices either 
fresh or canned, or a combination of the 
two form the basis of most fruity sherbets, 
but it is the choice of combining flavors 
and the method of freezing that give oppor- 
tunity to one’s own ingenuity. Sherbet 
as sherbet is refreshing, but with foamy 
egg-whites or stiffly-whipped cream care- 
fully folded in as the final touch, we have 
a dish literally fit for a king. 

One of the most delicate of sherbet vari- 
eties is this of Apricot and Grapefruit Sher- 
bet. Combine one and one-half cupfuls of 
sugar and one cupful of water and boil five 
minutes. Cool thoroughly. Meanwhile 
extract one and one-half cupfuls of grape- 
fruit juice from fresh grapefruit and to it 
add one cupful of sifted, cooked apricots 
and one-half tablespoonful of lemon juice. 
Mix with the cold sugar sirup, pour into the 
freezer, and par- 
tially freeze, 
using three parts 
ice to one part of 
rock salt, if the 
freezer is of the, 
crank type. If 
the freezer is of 
the crankless 
type, use equal 
parts of finely- 
crushed ice and 
rock salt: When 
the sherbet is of 
the consistency 
of a soft mush, 


Freeze the fruit 
sherbet until it 
is the consistency 
of soft mush 


88 


Strawberry Fruit Sherbet is refreshing 


open the freezer and fold into the sherbet 
one egg-white which has been beaten until 
very stiff and to which two tablespoonfuls 
of sugar have been added. Recover the 
freezer and continue freezing for five min- 
utes longer, or until stiff enough to 
serve. Serve garnished with Maraschino 
cherries cut in small pieces. Since the 
acidity of fruit varies so, it is always well 
to taste a sherbet, before freezing, to make 
sure that it is of the proper sweetness to 
suit the individual taste. 

Banana Sherbet can not help but please. 
Combine one cupful of water and one and 
one-half cupfuls of sugar and boil for five 
minutes. Cool thoroughly. Meanwhile, 
mash six medium-sized bananas or press 
through a potato-ricer. To the banana 
pulp add two cupfuls of orange juice and 
two tablespoonfuls of lemon juice. Add to 


the sugar sirup, pour into the freezer, 
and partially freeze. Meanwhile, beat 
one egg-white until stiff, add to it two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, and beat 
again. Fold into the sherbet and 
freeze about five minutes longer, or 
until stiff enough to serve. Serve 
garnished with diced oranges, 

For Strawberry Fruit Sherbet com- 
bine two cupfuls of water and one and 
one-half cupfuls of sugar and boil ten 
minutes. Meanwhile, soften one-half 

teaspoonful of gelatin in two tablespoonfuls 
of cold water and add to the hot sirup. 
Cool thoroughly. Measure two cupfuls 
of fresh strawberry pulp in the fol- 
lowing manner: Wash the berries ‘if 
necessary, and hull them; then press 
through a coarse potato-ricer and meastire 
the sifted pulp. Add to the sugar sirup 
together with the juice of half a lemon 
and one-half cupful of orange juice. Pour 
into the freezer and freeze to a soft mush. 
Meanwhile, beat one egg-white until very 
stiff, add two tablespoonfuls of sugar to it, 
beat again, and fold into the sherbet. 
Freeze for about five minutes longer or 
until stiff enough to serve. Garnish with 
fresh strawberries slightly crushed or 
whole, as preferred. Raspberry Fruit 
Sherbet may be prepared in the same 
manner as the strawberry, using fresh 
raspberries or 
canned as pre 
ferred, being very 
sure, however, to 
remove the seeds, 
as they prove 

objectionable. 
For Orange 
Fruit Sherbet 
combine one cup- 
ful of sugar and 
one and one-half 
cupfuls of water 
and boil ten min 
utes. Cool (Com 
tinued on page 9f) 


Then fold in @ 
stiffly-beaten egg- 
white and freeze 
for five minuté 





HAVE SOUP EVERY DAY FOR LUNCHEON 


Delicious Vegetables 
in every spoonful ! 


Just taste it! Every 
time you dip your 
spoon into Campbell’s 
Vegetable Soup you 
are rewarded with 
luscious, hearty food. 


OU 


* F SOSePH CamppeLL COMPANY of” 7 


CAMDEN, N.WJ.,US-A- 


Fifteen tempting succulent vegetables, substantial stiatistanen aisles Midas 

cereals, rich invigorating meat broth in a thick, filling Br fon = sige cama 
soup, heavy-laden with tastiness and nourishment! I'm right there with my spoon 
It’s a joy to be hungry and have this Campbell’s ieecisecie nd Sinton eh agate 
Vegetable Soup to give your appetite such fun! 
Dainty little peas, baby limas, Chantenay carrots, 
golden turnips, diced potatoes—whites and sweets— 
chopped cabbage, full-ripe tomatoes, sugary corn, 
crisp celery, alphabet macaroni, barley, French leeks, 
okra, fresh parsley, and other choice ingredients are 
all blended into this one delightful, popular soup. 
Order Campbell’s Vegetable today! 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 


In using advertisements see page 4 
















































Your sini should 
be yours only 


if you would protect yourself 
from hair and scalp affections. 
Ace Hard Rubber Combs, with 
smoothly polished parallel teeth, 
will not break the hair or pull it 
out. 

They are made from the best 
vulcanized rubber and are im- 
pervious alike to hair dressing 
preparations and the natural 
oil of the hair. A little warm 
water and soap cleans them in a 
few minutes. 

Your dealer carries the pop- 
ular brands of Ace Combs, 
“Princess’, “HERCULES” 
and ‘“‘I. R. Combs Co’s. 
aa acta Goodyear 
I een 


CE 


HARD RUBBER 


MBS 


For Men and Women 
July 1922 Good Housekeeping 





| % cupful corn-sirup 
| 1 cupful sifted, un- 
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Form Cake 


% teaspoonful salt 

2 tablespoonfuls sugar 

1 cupful seedless raisins 

4 tablespoonfuls short- 
ening 

3 eggs 

Few crushed nut-meats 


1 yeast cake 
1 teaspoonful sugar 
1 teaspoonful bread 


ur 

% cupful lukewarm 
water and milk mixed 

2 cupfuls bread flour 


Put the yeast cake in a cup with the one 
teaspoonful of sugar and the teaspoonful of 
flour and add the lukewarm water and milk 
mixed. Stir well together and allow to remain 
in a warm place for fifteen minutes. Sift 
the two cupfuls of flour into a bowl and allow 
it to get warm. Sprinkle in the salt and sugar 
and add the raisins and shortening melted 
but not too hot, the yeast mixture, and the 
eggs well beaten. Beat ten minutes; pour 
into a thickly-greased ring mold. Crush a 
few nut-meats and strew in the bottom of the 
pan before pouring in the batter. Allow to rise 
in a warm place till double in size. Bake for 
three-quarters of an hour in an oven heated 
to 350° F. Serve cold. 

Margery Kuehn, 3408 Girard Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Apple Sauce Cake 


1% cupful shortening 1 teaspoonful cinnamon 

14 cupful brown or ma- % teaspoonful clove 
ple sugar % teaspoonful nutmeg 

1% cupfuls pastry flour 

1 cupful entire wheat 
flour 

% cupful raisins, 
chopped slightly 

% cupful shredded 
citron 


sweetened apple- 
sauce 
1 teaspoonful soda 
1 teaspoonful salt 


Combine in the order given, sifting all the 
dry ingredients together and slightly flouring 
the fruit. Beat well; pour into a well-greased 
and floured loaf-cake pan and bake at 325° F. 
for one and one-quarter hours. 

Mrs. W L Eaton, Concord, Mass. 


Spice Cake 

1 cupful brown sugar % teaspoonful nutmeg 
% cupful shortening 2 squares chocolate 

2 eggs melted 

% cupful milk % cupful shredded 

1% cupfuls pastry flour coconut 

% teaspoonful allspice 2 teaspoonfuls baking- 
1 cupful raisins powder 


1 teaspoonful cinnamon teaspoonful salt 
Cream the shortening and sugar and add 
the eggs well beaten. Sift a cupful and a 
half of the flour—reserving the remaining 
quarter-cupful to flour the raisins—with the 
cinnamon, allspice, nutmeg, salt, and baking- 
powder. Add this alternately with the milk 
to the creamed shortening and sugar. Mix 
thoroughly. Add the melted chocolate, coco- 
nut, and floured raisins. Bake in a sheet in a 
375° F. oven for thirty-five minutes. When 
cool spread with Mocha icing. 
B. J. Sharswood, 1719 Ist St. N. W., Washington. D.C 


Orange Drops 


3 egg- yolks 1 cupful pastry flour 
1 cupful sugar 1 teaspoonful baking- 
% orange powder 


% teaspoonful salt 


Beat the egg-yolks until very light. Then 
add the sugar and the juice and grated rind 
of the orange. Sift together the flour, baking- 
powder, and salt. Add gradually to the egg 
mixture and beat well. Chill for fifteen 
minutes. Break off into pieces the size of a 
walnut and bake ten minutes in a 400° F. oven 
on a well-greased baking sheet. 

Rachel F. Dahlgren, Redding, Conn. 


(Continued on page 174) 
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Fruitines 
2 eggs 2 tablespoonfuls sour 
1% cupfuls sugar milk 
% cupful melted short- 3% cupfuls pastry flour 

ening 1 teaspoonful cinnamon 
1 teaspoonful salt % teaspoonful clove 
1 teaspoonful soda 1 cupful raisins 

2 tablespoonfuls hot water 


Beat the eggs in a mixing bowl. Add the 
sugar, and when well blended, turn in the 
melted shortening and the salt. Let the 
raisins soak in boiling water for a few minutes, 
then drain and grind fine. Mix and sift the 
spices and soda with the flour. Add the hot 
water and milk to the first mixture, then beat 
in the flour and raisins. The mixture should 
be quite stiff. Drop by teaspoonfuls about 
two inches apart on well-greased tins, and 
bake from eight to ten minutes at 400° F, 

This recipe makes about four dozen cookies, 

Edna B. McNaughton, Middleville, Mich. 


Whigs 


1 cupful butter or mar- 1 yeast cake 


garin % cupful lukewarm 
1 pint hot water water 
6 eggs 8 cupfuls bread flour 


2 teaspoonfuls salt 1 cupful sugar 

Pour the hot water over the butter or 
margarin. Let it cool until it is lukewarm, 
then add the eggs beaten until light, the salt, 
the yeast cake softened in the lukewarm 
water, and the flour. Mix together thoroughly 
and set in a warm place to rise. It will be 
right in three or four hours. At this time stir 
in the sugar and bake very slowly, giving the 
mixture a chance to rise, in oiled muffin rings 
on a greased griddle. When one side is brown 
remove the rings and turn and brown the other 
side. For variety a few currants may be 
stirred into part or all of the mixture. ‘These 
are delicious eaten cold just as they are, or 
they may be split and toasted on the split 
side, and eaten either hot or cold. 

Mrs. S. W. Linsley, Webster, Mass. 


Olyocks 


9 cupfuls bread flour 1 teaspoonful salt 


1 cupful sugar 1 teaspoonful nutmeg 
% cupful butter or 4 eggs 
margarin % cupful lukewarm 
2 cupfuls milk milk 
1 yeast cake 


Scald the milk, add one tablespoonful each 
of sugar and butter, and cool till tepid. Soften 
the yeast in the lukewarm milk, combine with 
the first mixture, and beat in the salt and 
three cupfuls of the flour. Let rise until the 
Se is light, then melt the butter, stir in 
the sugar, nutmeg, and the eggs well beaten, 
and add to the sponge with the remaining 
flour. Let rise, stir down thoroughly, roll 
out, and cut into small, thin rounds. Let 
rise a half-hour in a warm place and then put 
in the center of each a teaspoonful of the 
following mixture: 


4 good-sized apples, A scant half-pound rai- 
chopped fine sins, chopped fine 
About 3 oz. citron, chopped fine 


Moisten the edges with cold water and 
gr together firmly as in making turn-overs, 
et riSe again till very light, and fry like dough- 
nuts at 360° F. in deep fat. Roll in powdered 
sugar before serving. These cakes will keep 
fresh for two weeks. 
Mrs. Lorena E. Day, 28 Atkinson St., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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= Cantilever 
= Stores 
Cut this out for reference. = 
4 akron—I11 Orpheum Arcade * 
*Altoona—Bendheim’s, 1302—11th Av $ 
*Asbury Park—Best Shoe Co. _ . 
Albany—Hewett’s Silk Shop, 15 N. Pearl 
Atlanta—Carlton Shoe & Clo. Co. 
Auburn & Geneva, N. ¥Y.—Dusenbury Co. 
Austin—Carl H. Mueller 
Baltimore—325 No. Charles St. 
Battle Creek—Bahlman’s Bootery 
Bay City—D. Bendall Co. 
Birmingham—219 North 19th St. 
J Marsh Co. 


Bridgeport-—W. K. Mollan 
Rrookiyn—414 Fulton St. 
Buffalo—639 Main St. 

if Butte—Hubert Shoe Co. 
Cedar Rapids—The Killian Co. 
Charleston—J. F. Condon & Sons 
Charlotte-—221 Piedmont Bidg. 

30 E. Randolph St. (Room 502) 


Chivago} —$750 Sheridan Bd. (Room 214) [] 


cinnati—The McAlpin Co. 
Cineviand-—Graner-Powers, 1274 Euclid Av. 
Columbia, 8. C.-—Watson Shoe Co. 
Columbus, O0.—104 E. Broad St. (at 3rd.) 
Leon Kahn Shoe Co. 
Davenport—R. M. Neustadt & Sons 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Denver—224 Foster Bidg. 
Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co. 
Detroit—T. J. Jackson, 41 E. Adams Ave. 
Easton—H. Mayer, 427 Northampton St. 
Elizabeth—Gigl’s, 1053 Elizabeth Ave. 
Elmira—C. W. O’Shea 
El Paso—Popular Dry Goods Co. 
Erie—Weschler Co., 910 State St. 
North Shore Bootery 
fall River—D. F. Sullivan 
| ‘W. C. Goodwin, 342 Main St. 
Ly e—Schill & Habenicht 
Galveston—Fellman’s 
Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co. 
Hagerstown—Bikle’s Shoe Shop 
Harrisburg—Orner’s, 24 No. 3rd St. 
mertiene— OS —— AB nie 
Houston—Clayton’s, ‘ain St. 
Huntington, W. a.—MeMahon-Dilehl 
| Indianapolis—L. 8. Ayres & Co. 
Jackson, Mich.—Palmer Co. 
i} Jacksonville—Golden’s Bootery 
Jersey City—Bennett’s, 411 Central Ave. 
Kansas City, Kan.—Nelson Shoe Co. 
Kansas .City, Mo.—300 Altman Bldg. 
Kingston—E. T. Stelle & Son 
Knoxville—Spence Shoe Co. 
Lancaster, Pa.—Frey’s, 3 E. King St. 
Lansing—F. Arbaugh Co. 
Lawrence, Mass.—G. H. Woodman 
| Lexington, Ky.—Denton, Ross, Todd Co. 
A Little Rock—Poe Shoe Co., 302 Main Si 
Los Angeles—505 New Pantages Bidg. 
Loulsville—Boston Shoe Co. 
| Lowell—The Bon Marche 
McKeesport—Wm. F. Sullivan 
it Milwaukee—Brouwer Co. 
Minneapolis—21 Eighth St. South 
if Mobile—Level Best Shoe Store 
Montgomery—Campbell Shoe Co. 
4 Morristown—G. W. Melick 
if Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
i Nashville—J. A. adors & Sons 
Newark—897 Broad St., (opp. City Hall) 
| New Britain—Sloan Bros. 
it New Haven—153 Court St. (2nd floor) 
New Orleans—109 Baronne St. (Room 200) 


i New York—-22 West 39th St. 
Norfolk—Ames & Brownley 
Oakland—205 Henshaw Bidg. 
Omaha—1708 Howard St. 
Passaio—Kroll’s, 37 Lexington Ave. 

ij Pawtucket—Evans & Young 
Peorla—Lehman RBidg. (Room 203) 
Philadelphia—1300 Walnut St. 
Pittsbur; The Rosenbaum Co. 
Pittsfiel Fahey’s, 234 North St. 

ii Plainfleld—M. C. Van Arsdale 

i, Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. 
Poughkeepsie—Louis Schonberger 

i Providence—The Boston Store 

a Renting — Sig. 8. Schweriner 

by Richmond, Va.— Sycle 

bn Rochester—148 East Ave. 

fy Rock Island—Boston Shoe Co. 

Ph) 3aginaw—Goeschel- 

#43 San Antonio—Guarantee Shoe Co 

t» Salt Lake City—Walker Bros. Co 
~ San Francisco—Phelan Bldg. Arcu 

ry Savannah—-Globe Shoe Co. 


South Bend—Ellsworth Store 
 Bpokane—The Crescent 
iy Springfield, ll.—A. W. Klaholt 
Springfield, Mass.—Forbes & Wallace 
3tamford—L. Spelke & Son 
i, Syracuse—136 8. Salina St. 
if St. Louis—516 Arcade Bldg. (Op. P.O.) 
if St. Paul—43 E. 5th St. (Frederic Hotel) 


Tacoma—255 So. 11th St. (Fidelity Bldg.) 


ij Terre Haute—Otto C. Hornung 
if Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co. 
Topeka—The Pelletier Store 
Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro 
if Troy—35 Third St. (2nd Floor) 
Tulsa—Lyons’ Shoe Store 
i} Utica—Room 104 Foster Bldg. 
i} Vancouver—Hudson’s Bay Co. 
ij Waltham—Rufus Warren & Sons 
ij Washington—1319 F St. 
ij Waterbury—Reid & Hughes Co. 
Wheeling—Geo. R. Taylor Co. 
i} Wilkesbarre—M. F. Murray 
Woonsocket—Martin Shoe Co. 
ij Worcester—J. C. MacInnes Co. 
Yakima—Kohls Shoe Co. 
Yonkers—Louis Klein, 22 Main St. 
ij Xork—The Bon Ton 
i Youngstown—B. McManus Co. 
ij Zanesville—J. B. Hunter Co. 
Agencies in 245 
other cities 


outh is Flexib 


AE ee, :) 


Action is Free and Joyous 
when the feet are strong and supple! 


A swift, spontaneous move! That's the test of youthfulness — 
and of the soundness of your feet. For, if your feet are hampered 
by shoes that do not flex, how can you move freely and grace- 
fully and as you should. 


‘Women who wear Cantilevers feel like walking, dancing, swim- 
ming and playing golf. Theirs is the joy of spontaneous action. 
They stay young because they feel young. 


The Cantilever Shoe induces the free and natural grace of 
carriage that diminishes fatigue and increases your youthful vigor. 
Ask your doctor or take the word of Frederic H. Robinson, 
editor Medical Review of Reviews, who says ‘‘A beautiful car- 
riage is an enviable gift. No young or older woman can ever 
pri youth in her limbs if she artificially cramps their natural 
play. 


You will like Cantilevers. The curved arch of Can‘i- 
levers is flexible like the arch of your foot. They have the 
smart medium heel and trim rounded toe of fashion. They 
are made for the woman who does not wish to sacrifice 
good looks for comfort. 


All Cantilever Shoes are trade-marked for your protec- 
tion. Prices are reasonable. Except in New York there 
is only one dealer in each town. 


If no dealer in your town is listed at the left, write 
the manufacturer, Morse and Burt Co., 2 Carlton Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for the name of a nearby dealer. 


antilever 
Shoe 


Endorsed by Women’s Collejes, Women’s Clubs, Public Health 
Authorities, Physicians, Osteopaths, Directors of Physical Educe- 
tion. Editors, Stage Celebrities and prominent women everywhere. - 
——————— SOSO0.8 23°05, 0.0.2 


In using advertisements see page 4 








to you. 
saves money, expense, or time. 
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HOT WATER 
as you need if 
Free Book 


Solves Your Problem 


you are experiencing the exas- 
peration of an unreliable hot 
water supply—if you are now de- 
pendent upon some person’s memory 
or thoughtfulness to keep you sup- 
plied, write for a copy of our free 
book, illustrated. It will solve your 
problem. 


* HUMPHREY 


This book describes the Hum- 
phrey Automatic Hot Water 
Service. Tells how you can have 
mechanically certain hot water— 
as much or as little as you need 
—at any hour of day or night. 


There is no human frailty about 
the Humphrey. No one forgets to 
light the gas. No one forgets or 
refuses to keep fires going. This is 
a scientific system—mechanically 
perfect—requires no attention. The 
fresh water is automatically heated 
in any quantity you need at any 
time. Gives you an endless supply 
—at about 1 cent per 10 gallons. 


Write for Free Book 


When Making Linen Handkerchiefs—. Of 
course you are making those pretty, little, 
linen handkerchiefs with the colored floss 
“drawn in,” and are holding your breath lest 
the delicate linen thread break before the floss 
arrives at the end. To save energy and insure 
success, let me suggest that you first draw 
through a strand of very fine silk by means of 
the linen thread, making a tiny, flat knot be- 
tween the linen and silk threads. The silk 
thread slips through almost by itself, after 
which, using it to attach the heavier floss to, 
you will have no further difficulty. 

T. T., Minn. 


For Boys’ Knickerbocker Trousers—Any 
mother who has watched her boy wearing 
knickerbocker trousers continually hitching 
them up over his knees, will welcome this sug- 
gestion. On the inside of the knee-band sew 
a strip of garter elastic about an inch and a 
half long and one-quarter inch wide, being 
careful to sew only the ends and having the 
elastic tighter than the knee-band. The 
elastic will make the knee-band fit snugly 
without hurting. 








































































Mrs. H. B. H., Conn. 







When Doing Criss-Cross Overcasting— 
The criss-cross overcasting on the edges of 
narrow hems is often uneven and amateur. 
This difficulty may be obviated entirely by 
first stitching the hem on the machine with a 
long stitch, a loose tension and fine thread. 
The machine stitches give perfect spaces and 
hold the hem firmly. In overcasting, stick 
the needle through every other stitch the first 
time around, and coming back, put the needle 
over the stitches missed the first time. This 
gives a perfectly even criss-cross. The ma- 
chine stitching may be drawn out after the 
hand-work is put in, or it may be left in, as it is 
practically covered by the overcasting. 

Mrs. F. D. B., Kans. 


To Simplify Blanket Stitching—Now that 
blanket stitching is used so much to trim chil- 
dren’s clothes, edge luncheon sets, etc., I have 
found a simple way to make the stitches even 
and of the same length. I unthread my sewing 
machine and stitch around the edge that I 
wish to blanket-stitch, using the presser foot to 
measure the distance from the edge. I then 
put the needle, threaded with embroidery 
cotton, through the machine-made hole. One 
can take up holes as one chooses, to make the 
stitch close or far apart, but I usually take up 
every third hole. Of course, the regulation 
of the stitch on the machine may be changed 
too, if desired. When finished, I always have 


a perfectly even blanket stitch. 
Mrs. B. K. M., Va. 


When Hemming Net Curtains—In the past 
I had been greatly annoyed when hemming net 
curtains, because the pins I used to hold the 
hem in place so frequently became caught in 
the oie of the net and fell out. I have 
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Address 


MPHREY 
MPANY 
Div, Ruud 
Mfg. Co. 














found that this difficulty can be entirely elimi- 

nated by using small, wire hair-pins, instead of 

pins, to hold the hems while basting or sewing. 
O. C. T., Minn. 
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pe HAVE discovered something new” is the message of this page 

Perhaps you, too, have discovered something that 
We will pay one dollar each for 
acceptable suggestions. A stamped, self-addressed envelope secures 
the return of unavailable discoveries. Address GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPING INSTITUTE, 105 West 39th St., New York City 


A More Useful Tape Measure—I have 
made my tape measure more generally ser- 
viceable by opening one end and inserting a 
piece of corset steel of the same width as the 
tape measure and five or six inches long. This 
stiffened end is indispensable when measuring 
the length of the skirt from the floor or turn- 
ing up the hem, and is a comfort almost every 
time the tape measure is used. Furthermore, 


,one does not have to fumble around to find 


the beginning of the tape measure. 
: Mrs K.W 8S. N.Y. 


When Inserting Elastic—When running 
elastic, I always sew on a hook and an eye-at 
the ends of the elastic. This eliminates sew- 
ing the elastic ends together each time it is in- 
serted. . To run the elastic through, I fasten 
a small safety pin in the eye and have no 
trouble in running it through, thus doing away 
with the bodkin. 

Mrs. M. E. S., Ill. 


A Substitute for Lingerie Ribbon—As a 
serviceable lingerie ribbon in underwear, I use 
the soft, six-strand embroidery floss, doubled. 
It has many advantages over ribbon, it 
does not muss or mark, it is absolutely fast 
color, it goes through the smallest lace mesh, 
requiring no extra beading, and it does not have 
to be taken out and put in again when the 
garments are laundered. This embroidery 


floss comes in almost every conceivable tint, . 


so that the colors in flowered or embroidered 
lingerie can be perfectly matched in the ribbon 
substitute. 

Mrs. F. D. B., Kans. 


Button-Holes for Rompers—In making 


rompers for small children, I make two rows of . 


stitching with the sewing machine the length 
of the button-hole and so close together that 
there is barely room to cut between. Cut 
between the rows and work the button-hole 
over the machine stitching. This doubles the 
strength of the button-hole. 

E. K.L., Ill. 


To Preserve Dress Patterns—After using a 
new pattern, the envelope container is often so 
badly torn that it can not be used again. 
Instead of tying a string around the pattern 
or leaving it loose in a drawer, I save all the 
heavy Manilla paper envelopes that I find. 
When I need a new holder for my pattern, I 
carefully clip the picture and directions from 
the old one and paste it on the new. I then 
have a permanent place for each pattern. 

A. P.G., Mich. 


A New Use for Embroidery Hoops— 
When darning or mending clothes that are 
liable to be pulled by the process, I find that a 
set of embroidery hoops is a wonderful help. 
Hold the scrap and the garment together with 
the hoops. ve both taut and proceed with 
the work. This is a noticeable help in mend- 
ing trousers. 

Mrs. J. L.S., Fla. 
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Real Naptha! 
You can tell 
by the smell 


ean C othes and hea th are p aymates 


Sunshine may put the sparkle in the eye; fresh air, the roses 
in the cheeks; proper food and rest, the vigor in the limbs; but 
clean clothes are a health factor of hardly less importance. The 
real naptha in Fels-Naptha Soap loosens the dirt and body-oils 
on which germs feed and breed, the snowy suds flush them 
away. Then the naptha vanishes, leaving the clothes clean, 
sweet, sanitary. 

The Fels-Naptha “soap—soak—rinse” method (rubbing very 
soiled parts) simplifies the summer-clothes problem for all the 
family. You can wash even your lingerie and sheerest silk 
stockings more frequently, with perfect safety and less effort 
with Fels-Naptha. 

Fels-Naptha is more than soap. It is more than soap and 
naptha. It is the exclusive Fels-Naptha blend of splendid soap 
and real naptha in a way that brings out the best in these two 
great cleaners. Get the genuine sanitary soap—Fels-Naptha. It 
holds the naptha until released by the wash-water for the attack 
on dirt! Directions printed inside the wrapper. 


FREE If you haven’t seen or used Fels-Naptha lately, send for 
free sample. Write ‘‘Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia.” 


TO 


Ai 


} 


TANT 


Campers write enthusiastically that 
Fels-Naptha washes greasy dishes and 
dish-cloths even in cold spring-water, 
and washes them clean. Any brook is 
a laundry with Fels-Naptha Soap. 


© 1922, Fels & Co. 


Philadelphia 


The original and genuine naptha 
soap, in the red-and-green wrapper 
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THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODO 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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Warning of 
trouble to come! 


ATURE rarely sweeps 
down on a man or a 
woman without warning. 
Generally, she’s fair—she 
warns in time. 
Perhaps you yourself have 
had one of her warnings. 
A ‘ Pink” tooth-brush! 


That’s the danger signal. It 
means that the gums are not 
firm and healthy. 

In dealing with soft and spongy 
gums over 2,000 dentists have told 
us that they prescribe Ipana Tooth- 
Paste for their patients. 

For Ipana contains Ziratol, a heal- 
ing agent for gums that bleed and its 
flavor is smooth, snappy and 
delightful. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


Your druggist has it in generous tubes at 
50 cents. A sample, enough for a week, 
may be had for ten cents from Bristol- 
Myers Co., 47 Rector Street, New York. 
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DrR.-W Lb. ®.' 5 
Duaest: On =P ox 


Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be answered 
by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelop accompanies your 


request. 


No exceptions can be made to this rule. 


Prescriptional 


advice can not be given nor can samples be analyzed. _ Address Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley, Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of ~ Foods, 
Sanitation, and Health, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


| You Take Your Choice 
| and Pay Your Money 

Are osteopathic doctors 
preferable to medical 
doctors? I have lately 
had them called to my 
attention for the general 
health and as especially 
successful in  confine- 
ment cases. My husband 
declares that “there is 
a like a good 
"Mrs. C. H. P., Penna. 


I am quite sympathet- 
ic with your husband’s 
opinion respecting doc- 
tors. The regular physi- 


RR. WILEY has prepared for dis- 

tribution an important series of 
pamphlets: for children, “Artificial 
Foods for Infants,” and ““The Feed- 
ing of Older Children”; for adults, 
“Constipation,” and “Reducing and 
Increasing the Weight.” These 
pamphlets will be sent for five cents 
in stamps apiece and a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelop. ll those inter- 
ested in health should send a stamped, 
self-addressed envelop for the ques- 
tionnaire designed for The League 
for Longer Life. With its aid, your 
exact physical conditiori may be 
determined and improvement made 


I do not know why 
you can not eat oranges, 
When Nature makes ap 
individual different from 
others and endows that 
individual with certain 
peculiarities, she does so 
without consulting either 
reputable physicians, 
physiologists, or the par- 
ties most intimately con- 
cerned. Some people 
can’t eat strawberries; 
others balk at pork or 
eggs. I know ofone 
distinguished scientist 


cian, and that is what 

your husband means by 

the M. D., has had a course of training 
superior in quality and length of time, and in 
scientific knowledge, to the osteopath. I 
naturally prefer the well-trained to the poorly- 
trained doctor. On the other hand, I do not 
desire in any way to influence anybody in the 
choice of his doctor. He is entitled to that 
free choice himself. I only want to lay the 
facts before you in order that you may choose 
wisely. The percentage of fatality in confine- 
ment is very low. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the osteopath has had good success 
along that line of medicine. The midwife, 
who is not a trained doctor in any sense of the 





word, usually does very well in confinement 
cases. The obstetrician, however, ought to be 
thoroughly posted, whether osteopath, M. D., 
or midwife, in the theory and practice of 
preventing infection at childbirth. 


Fits in Right Here 


Dear Doctor: 

Your article in GoopD HOUSEKEEPING for 
April, page 59, convinces me that you are 
neither an obstetrician nor a general practi- 
tioner with very wide experience. 

E. B. S.,M.D., Utah 
Dear Doctor S.—: 

I do not need the evidence of my article, 
nor of your kind reference to it, to convince 
me that I am neither an obstetrician nor a 
practising physician of very wide experience. 
Although a graduate in medicine, I have never 
engaged either in obstetrical or general medical 
practice. I have given my whole life to the 
study of foods, their purity, their freedom from 
adulteration, and their relation to health. My 
ag with many physicians leads me to 
believe they occupy the same _ position 
with regard to diet that I occupy with regard 
to obstetrics. So after all, it’s about fifty-fifty. 


Electricity and Oranges 

Is it a good sign if your hair cracks when 
you brush it? Also, will you kindly inform me 
why I can’t eat oranges? Miss J. K., N.Y. 

If your hair crackles and tries to stand 
on end when you brush or comb it, it is a sign 
that your body is well insulated and your hair 
in a fine condition to develop frictional elec- 
tricity. Usually this phenomenon shows its 


optimum effect when the weather is cold and. 


the air exceedingly dry. In the old days, 
when gas was used for illuminating purposes, 
I often amused myself in winter by holding 
an icicle in my hand, shuffling my feet briskly 
over the carpet for a few moments, and then 
lighting the gas by a spark from the end of 
the icicle. 


who can not eat pota. 

toes. I know another 
who can not tolerate any kind of condiment 
in his soup. I sometimes think that, with 
possibly one exception, everybody is a bit 
peculiar. My friends agree with me, except 
as to the individual who is wholly sane, 


To The Point 
Will you kindly inform me if water is fat- 
tening? Mrs. R. M.R., L. I. 
Water is not fattening. 


A Sure Way of Preventing Seasickness 

What diet would you advise for one about to 
take a sea voyage? Miss H.F. D., N. ¥. 

There is no special diet for one about to 
take a sea voyage. Wholesome foods ar 
always in order, whether you propose to stay 
on land or go to sea. If you are not a good 
sailor, the question of diet will not bother you 
much after you go aboard ship. What you 
will be thinking about is dying, not diet. | 
wish I could give you some useful advice ona 
diet which would prevent seasickness, but I 
do not know of any. Very few persons e 
seasickness entirely, and many are sick all 
time they are on the water. 


Leave It for the Kings and Queens 

Please let me know if there is any danger in 
using the Royal Hair Restorer, and greatly 
oblige. EB. H. P., til. 

My attention has not heretofore been 
directed to the Royal Hair Restorer, nor can 
I find any literature on the subject. Most of 
the so-called “hair restorers” are practically 
harmless. However, I have a very strong 
opinion regarding their ability to restore. In 
the language of the man who first saw the 
giraffe at the Zoo, “There ain’t no sich animile.” 
Nature is the only hair restorer that I knowol. 
In so far as the Royal Hair Restorer is con- 
cerned, why not leave it to the kings and 
queens? The name indicates that that is the 
proper place for it. 

Nothing in It 

My baby is seven months old, and for the 
past two or three weeks I have noticed her 
crossing her left eye when she held anything 
near her face. Looking at a distance, her eyes 
are perfectly straight. I had a friend whose 
little boy’s eyes are terribly crossed, and she 
came to see me often while I was carrying my 
baby. Would this have any bearing on my 
case? Mrs. D.C. B., Texas 

The fact that a friend whose boy was cross 
eyed came frequently to see you during your 
pregnancy, I can assure you, has not 
whatever to do with the case. There is n0 
foundation of scientific fact to any of these 
legends about prenatal impressions of that 
kind. 
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Why should you still devote a day of hard 
work, every week, to the cleaning of your 
home? Why should you tire yourself out, 
fill your lungs with unhealthful swept-up 
dust and forego recreation—when so many 
other women have Hoovers? 


It seems hardly fair. For you, too, could 
pleasantly and easily dispose of your clean- 
ing in an hour or so, if you had a Hoover. 


Without causing backache or scattering 
dust, this efficient cleaner actually sweeps 
more thoroughly than a broom; it collects 
the stubbornest clinging litter! 


Harmlessly it beats out of rug depths the 
germ-laden, nap-wearing dirt that otherwise 
escapes removal. 


Far from injuring rugs, 
it actually preserves their 
beauty. We guaraniee it 
to add years to their life 


Why Take a Day to Clean.House? 


In addition, it erects crushed nap, freshens 
colors and powerfully suction cleans — all in 
one rapid, dustless operation which over 
and over saves The Hoover’s cost by adding 
years to the life and beauty of your rugs. 


Easily connected air-cleaning attachments, 
of convenient new design, are provided to do 
your dusting dustlessly. 


Phone any Tel-U-Where Information Bu- 
reau, any Hoover Branch Office, or write us 
for names of Authorized Dealers who gladly 
give free home demonstrations. When the 
Hoover man calls, invite him in to demon- 
strate the truth of our claims. 


On our convenient payment plan, 21c a day 


_ soon pays for a Hoover. Three sizes, each 


moderately priced. 


THE Hoover Suction SwEEPER COMPANY 
The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners 
Factories at North Canton, Ohio, and Hamilton, Canada 
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Where the Hnack in 
Cooking Omes from 














if ged coveted “*knack” of pre- 
paring unusually tempting 
dishes can easily be acquired. 
There's no mystery about it at 
all. Women who possess it have 
learned that careful planning 
goes a long way toward the suc- 
cess of a meal. These women 
are ever on the lookout for 
choice ‘recipes;. always trying 
something new; forever surpris- 
ing their friends with foods that 
have a touch of originality. 


Tempting Campfire Dishes 

Campfire Marshmallows _ have 
brought the “knack” of prepar- 
ing tempting, dainty foods into 
thousands of homes. They have, 
helped to simplify that perplex- 
ing problem, “What to Serve. 

They are-the food marshmallows, fine 
in texture, delicate in flavor. Pure high- 
quality marshmallows. The best sweets 
for children. The handy new package 
keeps them. “fresh to the last marsh- 
mallow."” Two sizes—the 3 oz. confec- 
tion size and the big 6 oz. package which 
is most economical for food use. Recipes 

rinted on each package. 

Beautiful Campfire Recipe Book con- 
tains the complete set of Alice Bradley's 
Campfire recipes; a pleasing variety of 
tempting dishes. Write for this book. 


* The Campfire Company 
Cookery Dept. M, Milwaukee, U. S. A. 

































































































































































































































Campfire Tarts 


Cut plain or puff paste in four inch 
squares, bring each corner to the center 
and bees firmly in place. Chill thor- 
oughly, then bake in a hot oven. in the 
center of each tart place one-half a 
peach; in the cavity of the peach place a 

mpfire marshmallow. Put in hot oven 
and leave until marshmallow softens, 
which should take less than five minutes. 
Arrange on serving dish and serve with 
Peach syrup. 


gmpfire 


WHITE 


Marshmallows 
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his arm as she passed him, but he was uncon- 
scious of her existence. She went out, closed 
the door, stood on the landing, waiting. Not 
a sound in the room—just the gay voices down- 
stairs, the smell] of shrubs and lilacs through 
the open windows, the feeling of excitement, 
of tension— 

Two hours later they were married and 
gone, the housg incredibly silent, disorderly, 
lonesome. And then the telephone began 
ringing for the Doctor. 


qT" was after midnight when Janet heard the 

car’s familiar squeak as it turned into the 
garage. She went to the door opening on 
that side of the house. Wayne, tall and quiet, 
came toward her through the hazy star-light, 
the firs and poplars looking misty and irides- 
cent, like Rosy’s veil, her mother thought. 
Then she saw Wayne’s tired face and gave a 
little sigh of sheer pity. She put her hand 
through his arm, guided him into the study, 
made him sit in his low armchair while she 
brought his chocolate. In ten minutes his color 
was better, his face relaxed. But Janet in- 
sisted that he must get to bed, and they 
hardly exchanged a dozen words. 

The next day, after the mid-day meal, she 
brought the letter to him as he sat smoking in 
the study. 

“T found this with the deed you gave me, 
Wayne—nearly two weeks ago. At first I 
didn’t know what to do. But now I feel that 
we must talk things out.” 

He read the page, turned it over. After the 
first moment of sharp surprise she saw that he 
looked relieved. 

“Janet, you shouldn’t have seen this—yet 
I’m glad you did. Things talked out are 
bearable. It is the secrecies, the petty decep- 
tions, that make the ugliest wounds in life.” 

She let him take her hand, but sat a little 
straighter in her chair. “Yes, that’s true. 
And I want only the truth, Wayne. So tell 
me.” 

“How far the affair’s gone, you mean? Not 
far, Janet. There was one night when we 
were a little mad—I held her for a moment in 
my arms, kissed her—that was all. Except 
that we’ve talked over what she’d better do— 
and she’s decided to go back to New York and 
take a business course she began years ago, 
before she was married. I think she will get 
along, now that she’s physically fit.” 

Janet’s fingers closed on his hand. ‘‘Wayne, 
tell me—do you believe this feeling between 
you will last—grow—count more than I count 
—now?” 

He took a long breath.. ‘““My God, how do I 
know! It’s not a fair question!” 

Janet smiled, a crooked smile that hurt. 
“Perhaps not, Wayne. But a jealous wife 
isn’t expected to be fair, is she?” 

Their hands dropped apart. He sat staring 
into the dark corners of the book-lined room, 
although the sunny windows reflected all the 
glory of the hills. 

“T’ll tell you all I can—and I want you to be 
fair to her. Janet, she’s a poor, little, lone- 
some thing whose whole life has been a succes- 
sion of tragedies. An unhappy childhood—no 
mother, and her father married again to a 
shrew. Then she married to get out of the 
mess at home. So far as I can see she’s never 
known any normal experience—not even a 
shadow of happiness.” 

Janet wondered whether this was sufficient 
reason for Nathalie to steal another woman’s 
happiness. 

Wayne went on: “This situation isn’t her 
fault. She’s decent, strdight, but I pulled her 
through a wretched breakdown—nerves as 
well as the trouble with her ears—and gratitude 
is an obsession with her. Her life is so empty 
that casual people count as they wouldn’t 
ordinarily. But she is going away—which 
means that we’ll both swing back to normal 
| presently.” 





The Doctor’s Wife 


(Continued from page 38) 


Janet looked at him with her clear eyes, 
“Wayne, you’ve told me her side. Now please 
tell me how you feel—not how you think you 
ought to feel. Do you care—really? As much 
as you once did—for me?” 

He made a queer sound between a groan and 
a laugh. “For God’s sake, stop probing, 
analyzing! 
It’s all so futile.” 

“But it isn’t, Wayne.” She hesitated, then 
went swiftly on: “You see, I can live without 
you if I have to, but I can’t live with you and 
see you wanting what I can’t give. If you 
really love her, it’s two against one. If I stay 
on, three people will be wretched instead of 
one. You must see that.” 

“Janet, what are you driving at?” 

“Only that I’m going away. Aud if you! 
still feel this way in two months, I’m going to 
get a divorce.” 

He got up and walked up and down the 
room. ‘You'll do nothing of the sort. We’ve 
been married over twenty years. Do you 
suppose I’m going to let a woman I’ve known 
six weeks break up our life together? It’s 
ridiculous—preposterous. Think of all we’ve 
been through together. Think of Rosy—of 
the boy! Janet, I won’t go!” 

Janet lifted her head, and her lips twisted 
into a smile. “You are not going, Wayne. 
You are staying. It’s I who will go, manage 
the thing. Only—please don’t talk of—Dan. 
I can’t—” 

She rose, stood before him, looking very tall 
and straight in the plain, white dress she wore 
in the house. Her color was high, between 
her brows was that deep line which came when 
life was difficult, but she looked calm and not 
unhumorous. 

“Don’t let’s get tragic, dear. It will work 
out somehow. Things do, you know. I'll gp 
for a visit to Cousin Kate in Boston. That 
will give us time to think. Then—if—well, it 
oughtn’t to take much over a year—and when 
it’s over, I’ll go to New York, ‘get down to 
hard, concentrated work—the kind old-fash- 


ioned wives and mothers hardly ever do. And 
for us both there’ll always be Rosy.” 
He put his hand on her shoulder. “Janet!” 


The telephone rang sharply. It was Reuben 
Morris again. His sister Martha insisted that 
this time he really was dying . 


WHEN the purr of the caf had died away, 

Janet went out to the front porch. 
She wanted to see the yellow jonquils beginning 
to bloom on either side of the stone walk, and 
the green gate in the wall, 

All her lifé she had cared so for things—as 
a girl for necklaces, lovely furs, rooms full of 
books. Later she had loved gardens and old 
furniture; then she had wanted this house. 
And suddenly things meant nothing to her— 
only people mattered—and the wound of the 
boy’s death seemed open again, as though 
she had just learned of her loss. 

But as her eyes rested on the mountains, 
she told herself that, even- broken in the middle, 
marriage still counted, where there had been 
love, happiness, children. -Then she remem- 
bered Rosy the day of her wedding, her 
passionate protest: ‘But people like you and 
dad—splendid people—don’t change. They 
can’t!’ 

Janet smiled at her vision of the girl's 
pointed, rosy face, smiled through stinging 
tears. Yes, she was glad that Wayne had not 
changed willingly; that he had fought, was 
still fighting. She could still think of him 4s 
splendid. Ugliness, dishonor, touched neither 
of them. 

She went down the walk, touched the flowers, 
the green gate. Then suddenly the wind om 
her face blew cold. She told herself with 4 
passionate flare of acceptance: : 

“Nothing lasts—stays the same—nothing! 
It’s always blowing through the world—the 
wind of change!” 


How can we measure feeling?— . 
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The Doctor's Wife 


That night she was lying awake in the still 
dark, fragrant with garden perfumes, when 
Wayne came into her room. He was in his 
old dressing-gown and slippers, and his face 
was still ruddy from the wind he had faced 
driving home. He switched on the lamp, sat 
down beside her bed. : ‘ 

“Janet, I couldn’t wait until morning. I 
wanted you to understand—” 

“T think I do, Wayne.” 

“But you don’t. Your values are warped, 
twisted. You’re making too much of that 
letter. The girl is high-strung, imaginative, 
and pitifully alone in her hell of a world. But 
she hasn’t a mean streak in her; she’s straight. 
And so am I.” 

In the soft light he saw Janet’s lips twitch, 
saw her color deepen, but she smiled at him. 

“Don’t you suppose I know that, Wayne? 
If I didn’t believe you’d both tried to do right, 
I might not try so hard myself. But there’s a 
streak of modern sense in me in spite of the 
old-time sentiment. I don’t believe people 
can make themselves love or not love. So I 
don’t blame you, Wayne.” 

The Doctor put his hand to his forehead, 
which was dripping wet. He sighed with 
exasperation at her very reasonableness. 

“Well, you ought to blame me! Yet the 
trouble is you don’t understand, you’ve never 
understood, or we’d have had this talk years 

! You’re too fine, too single-minded. 
This isn’t the first time since our marriage 
that I’ve been in this sort of mess. We 
country doctors are overworked, we don’t 
play enough, and the pressure hardly ever lets 
up. Some of us are so steady that we keep 
an even keel, some fall for drink or drugs, and 
with others the danger is—women.” ~ 

He paused; the room was still and cool, a 
little wind blowing Janet’s loose hair. He 
went on at last: 

“Years ago there was another girl—not a 
frank, innocent thing like Nathalie Bevan, 
but a sophisticated society woman from New 
York, here for the summer. She had some 
trifing ailment, came to me for treatment. 
That was some little battle, Janet; nerve- 
racking—regular melodrama stuff! Excite- 
ment was meat and drink to her! I put up a 
stiff fight, for I didn’t want to go under. I 
loved you and the children—but it happened 
that you were away for a month, visiting your 
, people in Boston. And if ever there was an 
enticing, wheedling, fascinating devil in petti- 
coats that girl was one! In the end I ran— 
ignominious! y—turned the case over to another 
man and never saw her again. But before 
that there had been kissing, hand-holding, the 
usual preliminaries. For months afterward, 
whenever I looked at you or the children, I 


feltlikeahound! Yet I couldn’t tell you about 
it at the time. Even with his own wife a man 
feels yellow when he talks about another wo- 
man, however he may avoid names and dates.” 

He paused, and Janet sat quite still. Then 
he went on: 

“And.even that’s not all. There have been 
—others.” 

She wished, suddenly, that he would stop, 
go away, that she need hear no more. Her 
vision of Nathalie Bevan was fading, her 
wounding, torturing sense of that one defined 
personality. But it seemed to her that she 
was losing more than love, losing her faith in 
Wayne’s character, in his being what Rose had 
called him, “splendid.” 

Then she heard: ‘Nothing final, you under- 
stand. I’ve held on to my self-control, the 
Lord knows, even when I’ve wanted to let go— 
for the time, I mean. Perhaps your very un- 
consciousness, the’ fact that we never talked 
this phase of life over, added to the danger. 
Any emotional complex talked out is half 
cured. Yet all along I knew the futility, the 
very impersonality, of passion alone. A man 
may be under the spell of a woman’s physical 
charm—especially when forced into the close 
intimacy often inevitable between doctor and 
patient—yet if his emotion isn’t mixed with 
other things—respect, intellectual curiosity, 
keen desire for her companionship—it soon 
dies.” 

Janet waited, and he went on slowly: 

“Janet, I really do respect Nathalie Bevan. 
And I’d like for us to do something for her, so 
that her effort to get on her feet financially 
needn’t be too hard. I began by being sorry 
for her; these past weeks it’s been more than 
that. If you’d been the suspicious, nagging 
kind of wife—or less than yourself—I might 
have fallen for her, hard! But as things are, 
I don’t want her—or any woman—enough to 
pay the price. You see, I happen to care 
most for my wife—for all we’ve had together— 
still have—” 

Janet was conscious of a stab of intolerable 
pity for the girl who had written that letter, 
the girl who could say things so poignant 
and beautiful, things she, Janet, could never 
~ into words, even if doing so meant saving 

er soul, or that more concrete possession, her 
happiness. 

Then something within her seemed to break 
free. She knew sharp relief; was sobbing as 
she had not sobbed in years. ~ 

Wayne said in a low, surprised voice, “Tanet 
—oh, Janet—” 

He was beside her, taking her into his arms. 
For that breathless, wonderful moment neither 
of them even heard the loud, insistent ringing 
of the telephone in the Doctor’s empty room. 


Sherbets, Both Fruit and Cream 


(Continued from page 88) 


thoroughly. Meanwhile, cut oranges in halves 
crosswise and carefully remove the pulp, 
squeezing out the remaining juice in the 
oranges. Measure two cupfuls of pulp and 
juice; to this add two tablespoonfuls of lemon 
juice and combine with the cold sugar sirup. 
Pour into the freezer and freeze until it is a 
soft mush. Beat one-half cupful of cream 
until stiff and fold into the sherbet. Freeze 
for about five minutes longer, or until stiff 
enough to serve. 

No lover of desserts can resist the following 
fruit cream sherbets made of crushed fruit, 
sugar, and a small amount of whipped cream. 
These sherbets are so simple to make and the 
flaver is so fragrant and rich that a small 
amount, even one quart, will serve four to six 
persons pléntifully. If it is strawberries you 
particularly favor, wash and hull them and 
then crush uniformly with a_potato-ricer. 
Measure two cupfuls of crushed fruit and to it 
add one cupful of sugar. Let stand in the 

ngerator for at least three hours, then whip 
one cupful of cream until stiff and fold into 


the crushed fruit carefully. Pour into the 
freezer and freeze in the usual manner until 
stiff enough to serve. 

For Peach Cream Sherbet measure two 
cupfuls of mashed, fresh peaches and cover 
with one cupful of sugar. Let stand for three 
hours, fold in one cupful of cream whipped 
stiff, and freeze. Garnish, when serving, with 
chopped Maraschino cherries. In case you 
desire to use canned peaches, the amount of 
sugar should be reduced to three-fourths 
cupful. 

For Pineapple Cream Sherbet grate two 
cupfuls of fresh pineapple and cover with one 
cupful of sugar. Let stand three hours, fold 
in one cupful of cream whipped stiff, and 
freeze. Use three-fourths cupful of sugar 
when using canned pineapple. 

For Apricot Cream Sherbet measure two 
cupfuls of canned apricots which have been 
mashed through a potato-ricer. Cover with 
three-fourths cupful of sugar and let stand 
three hours. Fold in one cupful of cream 
whipped stiff and freeze. 


ICE CREAM 
without 
cranking 


Ler your ice cream 
make itself 


The Auto Vacuum Freezer has no 
crank! In it ice cream literally 
makes itself, without the hard labor 
that went with the old-fashioned 
kind. Fill it; set it aside; do any- 
thing youwant—in less than an hour 
your ice cream is ready to serve! 
THE Auto Vacuum is a one-piece, 

all-metal container, white enam- 
eled, light in weight. There are no 
bothersome parts to take out and 
fuss with. It’s as easy to clean asa 
milk bottle! It’s more economical, 
too, than the old freezer — much 
less ice is needed. 


This freezer works on the principle 
of the vacuum bottle—a sealed, 
dead-air space surrounds the ice 
compartment, retaining all the 
freezing effect. 


There’s nothing quite like real, 
honest-to-goodness, home-made ice 
cream! It’s rich, it’s pure. There’s 
nothing TO the making of it now! 


Write for interesting, useful booklet 
“@"—Desserts That Make Themselves. 


AUTO VACUUM FREEZER CO., ine. 
220 W. 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 


Only two operations— 
pande Pouring in mixture 
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A little Sani-Flush shaken into 
the water in the closet bowl ac- 
cording to directions, and then 
flushed out, removes all visible 
stains and incrustations. 


But it does more than that. Sani- 
Flush cleans the hidden, inacces- 
sible trap as thoroughly as it cleans 
the bowl. It eliminates the cause 
of unpleasant odors and makes the 
use of disinfectants unnecessary. 


Always keep Sani-Flush handy 


in your bathroom. 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing and _ house-fur- 
nishing stores. If you cannot buy it 
locally at once, send 25c in coin or 
stamps for a full sized can, postpaid. 
gs price, 35c; foreign price, 
50c.) 










THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
CANTON, OHIO 


Canadian Agents 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 









Set it in your Closet 
Drives away 
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Full instructions y 
also make miniature Lavender chest, same 


Hawley Automatic Chest Co., 135 Maiden Lane, N.Y.C. 







Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 
































O pretty little maidens, 
Though your feet are tiny twos, 
Don’t waste your time a-waiting 
For Cinderella’s shoes. 


And if you write a letter 
And mind your p’s and q’s, 
You won't have long to wait reply 
About the magic shoes. 


Write to 


For now she has a daughter, 
Grown up and slim and tall, 

Who is going to wear those slippers 
To another Prince’s ball. 


Don’t You Often Wonder Where 
The Glass Slippers Are Now} 


Cinderella and 


Cinderella Will Write to You 


VERY little boy or girl who writes to Cinderella in care of Good Housekeeping, and 
encloses 10 cents in stamps, will receive a reply from Cinderella. Then, in.a olor 

number of Good Housekeeping, Cinderella will print two of the best letters she receives. 

write at once—do your best—spell your words correctly—cross your t’s—mind your p’s and 


q’s—and perhaps yours will be one of the letters to appear in print! 


(Continued on page 160) 


COOL, COLORFUL JAPANESE PARTIES 


By ELAINE, Eutertainment Editor 







Comfort, support, protection to 








mother and child, normal appearance. 


Exclusive adjustment. ail orders 
satisfactory. Write for Booklet No. 7, 
sent free in plain’ sealed envelope. 


BERTHE MAY, 10 East 46th St., New York 
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SCHOOLS See Pages 6-19 
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HEN he comes to your door, put him to work. That 

is what he comes for—to clean your carpets while he 
explains the APEX workless methods for keeping a home 
clean and free from dust. 


Or permit him to deliver to you, on free trial, a ROTA- 
REX Electric Clothes Washer, a ROTAREX Home Double 
Roll Ironer — or both. Let him do your washing and 
ironing while you sit and rest and watch and marvel over 
the simplicity of these two remarkable electric servants. 


In accepting these courtesies from APEX-ROTAREX salesmen you incur 
no obligations of any kind. 

A telephone message to your nearest dealer will bring one of these 
gentlemen to your aid today. Write us at once if you do not know the 
dealer’s name. 

%* THE APEX ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTING CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Factory and General Offices: 1067 East 152nd Street 
Canadian Factory: Apex Electrical Mfg. Co., Limited, 102 Atlantic Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
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* Shh e iiele Ginn eats aera 


Enjoy This Summer 


Be free from cooking over a hot 
stove this summer! The Duplex 
Fireless Stove not only keeps your 
kitchen cool, but reduces the cook- 
ing time in your kitchen to just a 
few minutes each day. Place the 
food in the Duplex and forget 
about cooking until you are ready 
to. serve. The Duplex cooks the 
entire dinner perfectly without at- 
tention. Its savings in food, fuel 
and time make it pay for itself. 
And remember — Duplex extra 
value saves you money. 


Recipes Free 


Before you buy any stove send for the Duplex 
Recipe Folder which shows the better features 
of all models, and explains the economies and 
conveniences of Duplex cookery. If you don’t 
know the name of the nearest Duplex Dealer, 
write us. 


Durham Mfg. Co. 


rg Durham St., Muncie, Ind. 
Makers of 


DUPLEX 


FIRELESS STOVE 


SILVER PLATE 


All Your Old Silverware, All 
Your New Silverware, All Your 
Nicke] Trimmings on the Auto. 
Resilver Your Reflector With 


Kote-on Silver Powder 
Is a building up polishing and sil- 
ver plating powder that contains no 
harmful chemicals and works me- 
chanically not chemically. 
$1.00 for Family Size Bottle. 2c Stamp 

for Sample. Agents Wanted. 


GRAPE CAPSULE COMPANY 
93 Nassau St., New York 
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EARN MONEY AT HOME 


By coloring and selling our line of black and white Greeting 
Cards and Folders. Beautiful designs—Fascinating work— 
Big profits. Our 1922 Christmas and everyday line is in stock. 
Our illus. catalog “Pleasant Pages” gives all information. It’s 
free. Or send $1.00 for sample box of cards and folders, when 
colored will retail for $4.50. 


LITTLE ARi SHOP, Inc., 602 F St.,N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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Man’s Country 


(Continued from page.47) 


“Then don’t. Risk your own! We are 
organizing the Morris-Judson Automobile 
Company today.. One hundred thousand 
shares of stock are for sale at par value of one 
dollar. Take ten thousand—fifty—take all of 
it, Mr. Gilman, and you will never regret ‘it. 
I expect to sell one thousand cars next year, 
with nearly two hundred thousand dollars 
profit. That’s eighty percent on our capital 
In one year. - Does that look reasonable?” 

“No, it doesn’t,” declared Stephen Gilman 
shortly, yet his eyes were alight; there was a 
certain cupidity in the way in which he licked 
his long, thin lips. ‘And yet it does look to 
have a certain amount of basis, the way you 
put it.” 

George fell back as inevitably as ever on 
what others were doing in their pioneer years. 
“And probably not a banker in on those creamy 
profits because they were too conservative to 
see the opportunity! Business men see it 
though: Why not you? You are banking to 
make money. Here’s something that will 
make money faster. Here’s a chance to get in 
on the ground floor of a new enterprise with a 
block of stock as large aS you want it.” 

Gilman’s manner was peculiar. His hand 
had stolen up till it masked the expression of 
his mouth, and over the screen of the hand the 
eyes peered out, questioning, deliberating, 
hungering. 

George had finished. He had said his say. 
Good tactics required that the banker should 
from this on nibble his own way into the enter- 
prise if he would. 

It was now, therefore, that real chaffer 
began. Stephen Gilman hemmed and hawed; 
he examined and cross-examined; he analyzed 
and reanalyzed the constituent elements in 
and the prospects of the Morris-Judson Auto- 
mobile Company. To George the moment 
when the shrewd old banker definitely made 
up his mind was as clear as if the jaws of a steel 
trap had clicked. But even then it was some 
minutes before Mr. Gilman spoke. 

“T will take ten thousand shares of your 
stock, George!” he said decisively, and quite 
with the air of a man entirely well and physi- 
cally alert, he lifted his softshod feet, swung 
them to the floor, and stood erect, a tall, spare 
drape of gray, and stalked to a richly appointed 
writing desk in the corner, where he seated 
himself and drew toward him a sheet of heavy 
notepaper with embossed crest. Upon this he 
wrote methodically, with heavy down strokes, 
a communication addressed to the Morris- 
Judson Automobile Company, signed it, blot- 
ted it, and scanned it approvingly. 

The scratching of the pen had etched certain 
lines of triumph into George’s very soul. The 
blood in his veins was jumping for he under- 
stood that this was a subscription of the banker 
for those ten thousand shares of stock. 

But in the very act of passing this signed 
subscription over to George, Mr. Gilman hesi- 
tated, turned to his desk again, turned the leaf, 
and began to write upon the second page also. 


THEE. young promoter was on nettles. This 
writing was being done, he perceived, so as 

to make the addendum a portion of the "stock 
subscription upon the first page. Gradually 
the,ardent salesman’s -heart began to sink, his 
sense * of victory to abbreviate itself. The 
canny firiaficief was “attaching some sort of 
string to his een tn him up in 
some way. += 

Once-more, there was ‘the agony of a patient 
blotting,-a" stow,*contemplative reading, and a 
final approval of the-document as a whole, and 
then Withs“grim stiife and an appearance al- 
most of reluctance.tfhie banker passed it over. 
“There,” he said, “I féel as if I owe you some- 
thing’. @nyway.. I Was rather sharp with you 
yesterday and this afternoon, and you were 
very patient. At the same time you didn’t 
kow-tow. I like a man who can stand up 
under attack but without being offensive.” 


George flushed under the compliment, 4 


greatly relieved by the speech, and tried to 


restrain himself as he reached for the document, = 
ge, as he had divined, was a written # 
subscription for the ten thousand shares of @ 
stock, but the second page, when, without © 


The first 


seeming too disgracefully eager, he could get j 


his eye upon it, was something different, some~ | 7 


thing astonishing. It read: 


“T condition my foregoing subscription upon 3 


the agreement that each of these friends oj 


mine listed below shall be given an opportunity ¥ 


to acquire a portion of the remaining ninety 


thousand shares upon the same terms as myse 4 


before it is offered to others.” 


There followed the names of some eight or” 4 
ten capitalists of the town. Swiftly the sig.” 


nificance of what had here been done swept * 
over George.’ His physical sensation was a 
sort of chill of delight. 


“Mr. Gilman!” he cried, as he wrung the * 


banker’s hand, “Mr. Gilman! 


That means © 


that you’ve practically sold every dollar of this - 


stock for me. 
it up.” 


smile the opportunity to become stockholders 
in the Morris-Judson Automobile Company, 
eight others had seized upon it with more or 
less avidity, one taking as many as twenty 
thousand shares and one as few as three thou- 
sand; but all had been taken. Mr. Gilman 
nodded his gratification and gave George a pat 
on the back. 


Vill 


THE year that followed was so full of com- 

plications, so full of striving energies, 
that George hardly lifted his head when the 
twelve-months business cleaned up and he 
knew that they had done a total of two million 
dollars’ worth with profits above three hundred 
thousand dollars; but immediately began to 
lay out the program for the year to come and 
after that for still another. 
were enlarging and enlarging; new machinery 
was going in, with new plans for enlarge- 
ment of output. And they made profits too, 
year by year, larger and larger profits, but 
year by year they put them nearly all back 
to make more. The second year they doubled 
the capital stock and declared a stock divi- 
dend of one hundred percent. Expansion 
continued to be the order of the day. They 
made two thousand, and then three thousand, 
cars in a year. 

In 1907 the Morris-Judson Automobile 
Company was set to produce three thousand 
five hundred cars. But the panic of that year 
caught them in mid-air. Some things of 
which they had boasted became now their 
regret—almost their shame. 

Those factory walls that never stopped rising 
had eaten up much money. Milton Morris, 
honest old builder that he was, had been 
dissatisfied with the turn-out of what he 
considered was practically an “assembled” 
car, and wanted to build every part himself 
to the last screw in a fender. 

But this absorbed capital at an enormous 
rate. It swallowed their surplus, and when 
the plans for the new year’s business were 
included, it left the concern needing eight 
hundred thousand dollars at a time when as 
many hundreds would have been hard to get. 
The young financier found himself stretched 
over a barrel. He had to have credit when 
credit was difficult to get, and two fatalities 
among his friends made the situation even 
worse than could be made to appear in any 
financial statement. Just as ke entered the 
cloud of these business troubles Uncle Tommy 
Pence, a faithful and generous friend, sli 
peacefully out of life. They laid him away 
when bees were droning in the clover 


Not a man of them will pass ; 
Four days later George was able to report | 


to Mr. Gilman that while three of the per- y | 
sons on his list had declined with a superior 


Steadily they © 






































Tested Recipes 
rom the Carnation 
Cook Book 






nent, > ; 

d to i Strawberry Shortcake 

nent, =. H 1 tsp. salt, 2 cups flour, 4 tsp. baking 
itten powder, 44 cup butter or shortening, 4% 


cup water, % cup Carnation Milk, 1 tbsp. 
sugar. Sift flour, sugar, salt and baking 
powder together; cut in the butter or 
shortening; add the liquids, which have been 
thoroughly mixed, gradually. Toss on a 
floured board and shape. Bake ina hot oven. 
Split and spread with butter. Sweeten 
part of the strawberries to taste; put be- 
tween the layers. Leave the largest berries 
whole and save for the top. Garnish with 
whipped Carnation Milk. 


eeee 


ryself 7 : . Whipped Carnation Milk 

: Put the Carnation Milk in top of a double 
ht or : boiler. Let cook for 20 minutes. Cool. 
é sigd : When thoroughly chilled, whip quickly 


using two wire egg whips. If a thicker ys: 
cream is desired, add 1 tsp. of Fluff or 1 

unbeaten egg white after the milk has been 

cooked and proceed as above. 


4 No Egg Mayonnaise Dressing 
neans © 14 tsp. salt, 2 tbsp. Carnation Milk, 44 cup 
f this: oil, % tsp. paprika, 1 tbsp. lemon juice or 


vinegar. Put salt and paprika in a bowl; 
add Carnation Milk and mix thoroughly; 
add oil slowly, stirring constantly. Then 
add the lemon juice or vinegar. This 
recipe makes two-thirds cup salad dressing. 


Carnation Cooked Salad Dressing 
1 tsp. salt, 1 tbsp. sugar, 1}4 tbsp. flour, 
34 tsp. mustard, 2 eggs, 1 tsp. onion juice, 
% cup mild vinegar, 44 cup Carnation 













































re ¢ e e Milk, ter. Mix the dry ingredi- 
wenty Wh e n 1 t 4 5 S h O t : eae BP at wpm gig 
thou- &r os a e > l m e : Carnation Milk which has been diluted 
ilman ; with water. Cook in a double boiler until 
H thick, stirring constantly. Add the vinegar 
a pat w H pr: ga Panag oe the fire, strain ce 
ICH, pure milk from the country | hte ee ae eee 
—evaporated to the consistency of | Caffee Ice Cream : 
. ous ° ° i Scams Cocmetion tats, | cop ompen 4 thor 
nated cream and sterilized—that is Carnation | Nanilla, 4 tep. salt. |Add coffee tothe milk 
a ” : t t 
> Milk. Use it for all cooking because of ' | Boller Beat the cpp od exanr,salt and 
ss ; t 
a : - z mixture.” Cook ine double boiler until the 
ie its economy and great convenience; use it | Sol sea vente tae eae Teas rece 
ran to : d ° ki e e h « : serves from ten to twelve people. 
1e and or drinking, serve it wit coffee, pour it Carnstien Ses Ghenes 
r they © ° : 1 1 tsp. illa 
hinery over fruits, cereals and desserts because He ee ng eg hd 
nlarge- o .8 og the milk which has been diluted with water 
5 09, It is so pure and delicious. When you | Rua‘the' vans ‘abd freae "Use thre 
Dy e : t n t .. 
I back add an equal part of water to Carnation | This recipe serves six people. 
oubled i 
gh ° > : Chocolate Ice Cream 
div you get milk of more than normal rich- __ "Teun water, 19 cup sugar, $cupe Cama. 
ti ilk, 1 tbsp. vani ili 
They ness If still too rich dd H water, 3 oz. unsweetened ‘chocolate. Pour 
usand, ° a more water . : oe Bc oe oo and 
. : cook until dissolved; then add the sugar 
d cook until th and thick. Cool, 
a Send today for the Carnation Cook | dd vant, andi he milk which as 
ousand ° e ° ; : n dilut with water. Freeze. / 
; I t be served with thi 
ro Book, it contains 100 tested recipes. |e ream, “This relpe serves from ten to 
ngs 0 i twelve people. 
Boe: Carnation Mitk Propucts Company | Sones 
os ; 1 -), 2 tbsp. Carnati 
d rising New York + Cuicaco * SEATTLE * AYLMER, ONTARIO i Mili, 6. tbsp. salt, “1 tbsp.  pimentos, 
Morris, : mitts coven — the cheese —_ the 
4 t mentos, salt 
d bes x cayenne. Mix’ thoroughly. Spread . this 
et mixture between thin unbuttered bread. 
m : : 
himself @ s ————~> 1 | Sandwich Filling No. 2 
=> — a 1 Bag y ao (4 ap 2 a. ee 
Milk, 3 tbsp. ts, 1 tbsp. 
ormoa alr na nN - ui be eae week 
w : ti 3 t 
ss were / Q y Z, i) > i pickles nute ‘and ait.” Spread Setauen 
g eight . edhemeeeM © v2 used ith spleadid rene tm both 
N : : recipes. 
| to get. : . : ? 
etched ; Always shomenate mix ag 4 a 
t when and water. e Carnation Coo 
atalities contains more than 100 tested economical 
yn even (p recipes. It Nag us mailed free ee 
in any TO 33 Send for this handy recipe today. 
2 * Contented Cows Carnation Mitx Propucts Company 
slipped ree 1 ene eo 
m away 
ver and 
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1S SUPERIOR_ 


Direct from Maker to User 


The Stieff plan enables 
you to buy the finest 
sterling silverware with- 
out paying “tribute” to 
dealer or wholesaler. We 
invite comparison with 
any make of sterling 
silverware, as to qual- 
ity, workmanship and 
weight. 

The Charming Rose Pattern 

Buy one piece or any 
number of pieces at one 



















time. This dainty pat- 
tern is a permanent 
Stieff design. You can 
buy it piece by piece 






until your silver chest 
is complete. The follow- 
ing are all Rose Pattern. 
All solid sterling silver, 
sold by weight. 


PICKLE OR OLIVE 
FORK 


actual 
76 ozs. 







See illustration, 
size. Weight, 
Price $1.50 each. 

BERRY FORKS 
Weight, 2.51 ozs. per % 
dozen. Price, $4.00 per 
% dozen. 

ICED TEA SPOONS 
Weight, 7.05 ozs. per % 
dozen. Price, $1100 per 
% dozen. 

FRUIT SPOONS 
Weight, 5.50 ozs. per % 
dozen. ‘Price, $8.00 per 
% dozen. 

ICE CREAM FORKS 
Weight, 5.91 ozs. per % 
dozén. ‘Price, $9.00 per’ 
% ‘dozen. 

Stieff Silverware is 
highest quality, and 
comes in various 
weights at _ piece 
prices ranging from 
$1.00 .to thousands of 
dollars. 

FREE 

The Stieff Illustrated 
Catalog; our pbooklet, 
“The Art of the Silver- 
smith”’’; and our leaflet, 
“The _ Stieff Progressive 
Gift Plan”. Write for 
them TO-DAY. 


The Stieff Company 


Manufacturers of Sterling 
Stlver Exclusively 


Dept. M. 
17 N: Liberty St 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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BIGGEST BARGAIN EVER OFFERED! 

This Beauti- 
ful Red 

Cedar Chest! 

DIRECT FROM 


FACTORY 
TO YOU! 








No. 641, 41 inches long 
Onty $17.95 Express Prepaid 
Made of Genuine Tennessee Aromatic Red _ Cedar. 
Strongly constructed with lock corners. COPPER BOUND. 
Yale type lock with key. Fine Casters. Two large bags 
of fragrapt cedar shavings. Thousands of these chests 
now in use. GUARANTEED PROTECTION AGAINST 
MOTHS. You are buying this beautiful chest at 
Factory Cost. An attractive piece of furniture as well 
as safe storage. We ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEE THIS 
QUALITY CHEST TO YOUR SATISFACTION or 
MONEY REFUNDED. Send Money Order or Check 
and direct us to ship chest at once. This Bargain 
Offer is Limited! Don’t Delay! 
SUPERIOR RED CEDAR CHEST COMPANY 




















1042 Security Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 





Nation-wide demand for trained 
women; all departments, hotels, 
clubs, apartment houses; uncrowded 
field; fine living ; quick advancement ; 
our methods endorsed by leading 
4] hotels everywhere. Write for FREE 
i BOOK, ‘Your Big Opportunity.”’ 
Lewis Hotel Training School, 
Room 2413. Washington, D. C. 
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were at the honeysuckle. 
George mourned him and paid his tribute, but 
staggered on till one day, when the clouds 
were darkest, he turned in to the offices of the 
St. Clair Trust Company, where they told 
him that Stephen Gilman was down, stricken 
with pneumonia. 

To learn as George did next day that Stephen 
Gilman was dying—was dead—struck him 
through as with a poniard of Jove. He was 
big enough to forget that it withered his 
financial hopes. He cared only that it killed 
a man who had been like a father to him. 

He sent flowers. He wrote a note of sym- 
pathy to Mrs. Gilman in which humbly and 
earnestly he told her what her husband had 
meant to him, a struggling young business man 
who despite one chance meeting was still to 
her a stranger. By a very early arrival he got 
himself into a pew at Christ Church near 
enough to the mourning family to be able to 
feed his eyes upon Fay, to notice that she was 
growing slightly taller and with more rounded 
curves, but that the proud head was bent 
today and that the shoulders trembled from 
time to time. His emotions were deeply 
touched. He longed to crowd out from his 
= and go and sit beside her and offer his 

eart in consolation. So daring are the 
dreams of love! 

At the cemetery he found himself standing 
nearer and nearer to the mourning circle of 
the relatives and immediate friends. Once, 
for an instant, Fay, as if all at once her sorrow 
had become too intimate to be shared evén with 
her family, turned from the group, her eyes 
fixed far on distance. 

In this moment, strangely, inexplicably, as 
if he might have floated there, George Judson 
found himself standing immediately before her. 

“T am so—sorry,” hestammered. “I loved 
your father almost as I love my own.” 

The girl recalled her streaming eyes from 
distance at first with a start as at a stranger; 
then recognition came, and with it she gave 
a glance of grateful appreciation. 

“Th—thank you!” she said, with an aspi- 
rated sob, and turned from him quickly back 
to her mother, while George felt himself 
transported from her vicinity almost as 
miraculously as he had come to it. 


THE encounter had done him great good. 

She had remembered him this time, 
although she had immediately turned away 
as though recognizing that he was outside 
her circle. But to George, indomitable and 
heart afire, this was no serious damper. He 
was still outside that circle, but not much 
longer now would he remain outside. 

Yet his career was periled now by panic 
conditions. 

But there were two redeeming elements in 
the situation. One was the changed attitude 
of the banks toward the automobile industry 
in the five years since he had made his first 
appeal to them for a loan. 

The other element was the discovery that 
personal faith in him was now rather widely 
spread. It was not only isolated individuals 
like Stephen Gilman who believed in him, 
but the financial interests generally looked 
upon him as upon a business institution 
whose preservation was at least to be con- 
sidered. 

At times of supreme emergency like this, 
when the business failures were listed in each 
day’s news like the casualties of a battle, a 
committee representing five important banks 
and trust companies was appointed to s 
upon the condition of the aacclicFaben 
Automobile Company and determine its 
right to be assisted as a matter of public 
policy. When this committee’s investigations 
were complete, George Judson was summoned 
before it. He went, outwardly calm, but 
trembling at the knees. Was he nominated 
for salvation or the scrap-heap? Such so- 
lemnity argued the latter. The committee 


Man’s Country 


sat with grave, non-committal faces. Gey 
felt like a victim led out for slaughter. A senge 
of his helplessness brought a sweat of a 
hension to his brow. This committee Ii 
the whole achievement of his past in their 
hands, from the first penny he had saved ag 
newsboy, to the last profit on the last cg 
manufactured by the Morris-Judson Auto. 
mobile Company. 

A hand—he could not have told whose~ 
motioned him to a chair at the long directory’ 
table, and he sank into it. 

“Mr. Judson,” the bulbous-browed L. R 
Blodgett, chairman of the committee an 
president of the Huron National, began— 
then cleared his throat with a cough as sepyl- 
chral as the tone in which he spoke—“I may 
tell you the result of our conference.” 

“If you please,” said George quietly, but 
trying to conceal his anxiety. 

“Then here it is,” blurted Blodgett, as if he 
pronounced a doom. “This committee regards 
the success of the Morris-Judson Automobile 
Company as due to your personal efforts,” 

This was not a doom; it was a compliment, 
George wet an eager lip and leaned for 
ward. 

“Tf we, therefore, are to assume its financial 
responsibilities at this time,” postulated Blod. 
gett with a stubborn twist of the chin, “your 
control must be guaranteed in some way.” 

“Guaranteed?” George asked, almost re. 
senting. ‘Why, Mr. Morris and I are the 
closest of friends. We strike hands before we 
go ahead on anything. The other directo 
are unanimous in supporting us.” 

“That is a very nat way to look at the 
world,” broke in Blodgett, “but in our obser. 
vation as bankers it is the unexpected which 
must be provided against. I have been 
delegated to tell you that if you will acquir 
stock control of the Morris-Judson Automobile 
Company, we will carry your loans through 
the year, because we believe your control isa 
guaranty of their'soundness.”’ 






















































GEORGE leaned forward across the table, 
His throat was choking with sensations of 
relief, until his mind began to stagger at the 
cool cruelty of what seemed an impossible 
condition. ‘Acquire stock control,” he mur 
mured, dazed and not thinking very rapidly. 
“How would I acquire stock control?” 

Mr. Blodgett was prepared to be explicit 
“Have Mr. Morris and the other stockholders 
sign an agreement to turn over to you stock 
enough to make your holdings fifty-one percent 
of the total; in other words, 255,000 shares 
instead of the 100,000 you now hold.” 

“But I—I couldn’t ask it,” protested 
George. “That would seem disloyal to Mr 
Morris, the best friend I have ever had. 
Besides, how would I ever pay for it? All the 
money I have been making has been going 
back into the company, and to buy 155,000 
shares at their real value would take three 
quarters of a million dollars—more than that!” 

“So far as that goes,” responded Chairmaa 
Blodgett with his merciless willingness to be 
explicit, “if you do not get your loan, you 
crash, and the shares are then valueless of 
practically so.” 

George felt the futility of further argument 
on this point. “But where on earth aml 
going to get the money to pay for that stock?” 
he urged, bringing up the next question. 

“Out of profits,” declared another member 
of the committee. “You can pay for 
stock and be the owner of it in one years 
business.” 

Such computations seemed dizzy, and yet 
George saw that they were within reason. ! 
perceived a huge, feelingless machine operating 
with sure precision to make him rich, He 
could not stay it—could not fend it off. 

“Then there’s one other thing,” recalled Mr 
Tompkins. “The name of the concern must 
be changed.” : 

“Changed?” George’s face was white aid 
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aevires WUHETHER you stay at home, 


you stock camp, tour or summer ‘in a cot- 
tage you want salt that you can depend 
on to do its job without fuss or incon- 
venience to you. 
Better take Morton’s along with you 
—when it rains it pours,—doesn't stick, 
cake or lump in salt cellars or that handy 
blue package that women like so well. 
Keep Morton's with you always; it’s 
a paying investment in convenience, 
favor and economy. 


“The Salt of the Earth’’ 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Do you know — that a strong solution of Morton's Salt and water immediately relieves mosquito 
bites, hives and similar abrasions? 
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SUPERFEX— 


cA New Burner 
that Created a 
New Oil Range 


As the self-starter multi- 
plied motor cars, so will the 
revolutionizing SUPERFEX 
Burner open untold thou- 
sands of homes to the oil 
cook stove—homes that 
have waited for an oilrange 
like the Series 300 New 
Perfection (with SUPERFEX 
Burners), that cooks as fast 
as gas, and with absolute 
reliability. 
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New Model No. 304 New Perfection 
with Superfex Burners 
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CIVILIZATION began when man 
first cooked his food. Thinking 
man cannot abide a raw diet. 
And in every country where 
the refinements of life have 
found acceptance, New Per- 
fection Oil Cook Stoves are 
favored. 


Four million New Perfections 
have brought the gift of better 
cooking into the abodes of men 
and women of every race, 


color and creed. Children 
of all climes are nourished on 
gruel cooked in the cleanly, 


thorough New Perfection way. 


In every country on the globe, 
in your own progressive town 
—there is a New Perfection 
dealer to show youan Oil Stove 
in size and style to fit your 
needs. Ask him to show you 
Aladdin Utensils produced by 


the same makers. 


BOUSEHOLD 
Made Meo makers of 
THE PERFECTION 
METAL O1] Heaters and 
7317 PLATT AVE. ALADDIN 
CLEVELAND, O10. Cooking Utensils 
fRopucts 


New Perfection Stoves made in Canada by The Perfection Stove Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ont. 


July. 1922 Good Housekeeping 


NEW PERFECTION 


This smart new stove, new- 
ly designed to house one 
Giant SUPERFEX Burner 
and three of standard size, 
provides cooking equip- 
ment which in all-round 
efficiencyis notsurpassed by 
anyother method ordevice. 





Standard-size 
Burner Superfex Burnet 


Giant Superfex 


Each SUPERFEX Burner 
marks an advance in econ- 
omy with absolute heat 
control. The Giant SUPER- 
FEX, 7 inches in diameter, is 
the largest oil cook stove 
burner ever marketed, and 
by far the most powe 

Look for the name SUPER- 
FEX on the handsome Gray 
Burner. Visit your dealer. 


OIL COOK 
STOVES & 
RANGES 
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adamantine. This was something he would 
fight to the uttermost. 

“Yes,” insisted Chairman Blodgett. ‘You 
are the person who is known. It is you who 
have made the business what it is, and won it 
the standing it now has. The fact of your 
acquisition of permanent control must be 
advertised by a change in the name to the 
Judson-Morris Automobile Company. 

George shook his head resolutely. “T’ll 
never consent to that. The thing behind our 
success is the car we build; the thing behind 
the car is Milton Morris. Gentlemen,” and 
George raised his voice and stood up as for 
one of those stump speeches of his, “I'll never 
consent—it would break Mr. Morris’s heart!’ 

George looked so doleful that Banker Jones 
had to smile. The other bankers smiled also. 


The gravity of the meeting was broken up, 
and there was some informal talk around the 
table about details of the loan and the method 
of allocating it among the various financial 
interests ues George listened to and 


icipated in this, but not hopefully. He 
i that relief was being sold to him at too 
high a price, and it was with an expression of 
defeat upon his face that eventually he drove 
out to the factory and sought for Milton 
Morris. He was not in his office, and Judson 
eventually found him wandering round the 
huge plant, with a face like graven stone, 
looking lost and helpless. 

“What’s the outlook—hey? They won’t 
lend us?” 

“They will,” said George, surprisingly and 
rather desperately. Yes—they will: but — 
the most absurd conditions. It seems like 
treachery to tell it to you.” : 

“Treachery? What do you mean, George?” 
and the older man’s voice was steady and brave 
if also anxious and puzzled. He looked 
seatchingly into his young associate’s face. 
“T never had a son, but if I did I couldn’t 
trust him. more than -I trust you. What’s 
the matter with you, boy? Let’s go in and 
talk it out.” It was noticeable that the older 
man had the greater amount of poise though 
his mind was filled with this darkness of 
uncertainty. 


THEY walked rapidly into the administration 

wing of the plant, and up the broad stair- 
case to the glass-walled room which held the 
president’s office in these more ambitious days, 
and to a new quartered-oak desk of mammoth 
proportions where Milton Morris liked to sit 
ith blue-prints and drawings before and 
about him. Before this oaken plateau both 
men drew up chairs. 

“They want you and the other stockholders 
to sell me shares enough to make fifty-one 
ae cent, so I will have majority control, 

fore they’ll make the loan,” blurted George. 

Milton Morris straightened his shoulders. 
“Ts that all?” he laughed. ‘“Shucks, I’ve 
stood ready to do that since the first year’s 
business. It’s you that’s making us all rich, 
George ” 


But young Judson looked almost shocked 
that his associate and senior should 
consent thus readily to the treason, and even 
appear to glory in it. 

‘But they want to change the name around 
too,” he further specified. They want to 
make it Judson-Morris.” 

“They do, eh?” and old Milton frowned a 
- bit grimly, while he considered. “Well, let 
them! That’s fair enough. You’re the big 
man of the concern, George; yours is the big 
name. Yes; I’m for that. Make you presi- 
dent, hey, and still general manager; and make 
me vice- and office-boy? That the idea?” 
pe! ea so,” confessed George sheepishly. 
“And if we do that, they’ll underwrite our 
loans?” The old man’s face was eager, even 
excited, as he sought to gain a specific assur- 
ance on this point. 

“That’s what they say.” 

Milton Morris threw an arm around the 


absurdly dejected figure beside him. -““George!” 
he husked gratefully. ‘“You’ve saved us. 
Saved us! You made this business out of a 
shoestring, and now you've saved it for all of 
tag 

But the younger man was still in a protesting 

mood. 
“Mr. Morris,” he began to postulate, “if 
ever I get this business to the point where 
we’re out of debt and independent of the whole 
world, the first thing I’ll do is to sell your 
stock back to you at what I paid for it, and 
the same for every other stockholder who 
gives up prospective profits to me.” - 

The older man looked at the younger queer- 
ly... “George,” he observed, ‘“‘you’re a kind of 
a nut. Quit chewing your thumb’ now and 
set right there and dream next year’s business, 
while’I appoint old Milt Morris a committee 
of one to run round to these stockholders and 
get ’em to agree to what I’m willing to agree 
to »”» . 


. ~~» 

Milton Morris put on his hat and went out. 
George remained at his desk pondering the 
turn of the wheel of business fate which, while 
it saved his company and his associates, would 
in one year make him its majority owner and 
a millionaire. A millionaire! A far-off goal 


of unthinking youthful ambition had suddenly | ‘}} 


moved near where he could reach out and 


touch it; and mentally he held back his hand. | 


There remained details of the loan and 
the stock transfers to be worked out, but 
that was swiftly done, and George, now that 
he was titularly and actually the chief in 
command, operated with a new sureness and 
a new sense of stability. Under the impulse 
of this new confidence, he left his high mark of 
3500 cars far behind and built and sold 5000 
in the new year. His profit from this opera- 
tion not only paid for his newly acquired stock, 
but it left him more than one hundred thousand 
dollars besides. Neither was George Judson 
alone in doing things. Milton Morris capped 
this year of progress by producing a new and 
startling model which he called the Nemo. In 
it the acme of perfection in a medium-price 
car seemed to have been attained. The Nemos 
became instantly famous. Ten thousand of 
them were built in the second year after the 
conversion of Morris-Judson into Judson- 
Morris, and it was plain that they would all 
be sold. George’s dividend that year, if he 
drew it out, would total more than one mil- 
lion dollars. 

He proposed coolly to build the next year 
twenty thousand cars; and he proposed some- 
thing else! 


Ix 


DETROIT society is old and staid. Its tra- 

ditions run back to the English occupation 
—even back of that to the French—but they 
run also forward to the new crop of motor 
millionaires, and there were always new people 
breaking in. Among these climbers this sea- 
son there appeared eventually a smooth, 
symmetrical young man of twenty-six or 
seven, whose presence began to be noted quite 
regularly at dinners, dances, whist parties, and 
the like—a young person with regular features, 
a black comb-back, an olive skin that was 
ruddy in the high lights, a pair of dark but 
light-filled eyes, and a determined mouth 
which smiled easily—what romantically-mind- 
ba women are apt to call a dark, interesting 
face. 

His manners lacked the easy assurance of 
those to the habit born; yet they lacked it only 
in confidence of execution. That would come 
with practice. He seemed instinctively to say 
the right thing, and to do the right thing; and, 
in a society where young men from sheer 
arrogance of birth were sometimes apt to be 
too bold, too impudently sure of themselves, a 
certain shyness—a little lack of assurance— 
was almost a charm. 

George Judson was having his chance at 
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Man’s Country 


last; and appeared quite well equipped to make 
the most of it. Since his high school days he 
had not ceased to keep up the habit of cultural 
reading—history, essays, science, philosophy, 
the masterpieces of fiction—and maintained a 
certain acquaintance with what was being 
said in the smarter periodicals. Seldom had a 
day been so long or so wearing that he did not 
rest his mind and feed it with some nibblings 
from a book or worth-while magazine. This 
enabled him to talk well. He danced accept- 
ably and played a passable hand at bridge. 
But what commended him to the younger set 
was that he was a jolly devil and went in for 
sports. He rode, he golfed, he played tennis, 
and pulled an oar on the river. 

Fay Gilman was fond of equestrian exercise 
and took it quite regularly at stated hours. 
“Oh, what a beautiful horse!’’ she exclaimed 
one day, as a dappled sorrel with a flash of 
white in the face went single-footing by. 
“And what a perfect rider!’ Her eyes turned 
to follow him. 

She did not know that this was a moment 
the rider had lived for calculatingly; that he 
had combed the Mississippi Valley for the 
handsomest of the colts of Artist Montrose, a 
beautiful horse he had seen at a County Fair 
somewhere in the west on one of his earliest 
motor-selling trips; or that he had spent three 
painful months under instruction, to acquire 
that seat on an English saddle—all in the hope 
that he might encounter her like this and that 
she might make just the remark she had made 
about horse and rider. 

Neither did he know now that she had made 
it; but was thrilled enough with getting a 


| glimpse of her as he passed—in her riding 
| suit of linen with black boots and a black 
| derby hat from under which her eyes looked 
| bluer, her cheeks rosier, than they had ever 
| looked to him before. 


“Why, I do believe that is the young man 
who was driving father at the time of the 
accident and who brought him home. I 
heard that he had made a lot of money. He 
was such a distressed spectacle that day in 
the hall.” 

Fay made this remark to Dean Galt, her 
riding companion, who loved her with a slow, 
cold fire and bored her by a humble persistence 
that was the more irritating to her because 
she feared she must some day succumb to it. 

“Purse-proud and thoroughly disagreeable— 
always showing off—that up-start type!” 
criticised Dean, who had been incensed by 
what he regarded as alienated admiration, and 
who, incidentally, had inherited his millions, 
“T can’t stand ’em,” he concluded virtuously. 


Fay made no reply. 


ADAY or two later she met George Judson 
formally at one of Miss Browning’s affairs 
and, as she danced with him, felt something 
strange and indefinable proceeding from his 
embrace. It was not the step and rhythm. 
It was something that proceeded from himself 
and rather defied smidode: Fay was piqued 
that he did not ask her for another dance 
immediately, that she might sample the ex- 
perience again and continue its study empiri- 
cally, as.it were. After that the tide of the 
evening seemed to bear him away from her. 
From the time of that first dance, Fay 
Gilman encountered George Judson rather 
frequently at one social affair or another; and 
always he intrigued her interest; always there 
was some mysterious but thrilling sense of an 
interplay of currents between them. What 
piqued her still was that he seemed to be 
unconscious of this. Certainly he was not 
especially attentive to her; but showered his 
favors on many girls alike. This was a trifle 
irritating to her pride. He was the first man 
she had ever wanted to see around her more 
frequently than he was willing to exhibit 
himself. 
Put out for a time with him, she began 
contrarily to make deliberate but artful 


attempts to attract him. To her great. jgy 
he proved instantly responsive to these. Th 
moment she began to show an especial pleasy 
in his society he began to confess by his manne, 
an especial pleasure in hers. Being a wilfy 
and resourceful young person with entire) 
too much leisure on her hands, she set 
deliberately to test the lengths of this respgu. 
siveness. She proposed horseback rides 
what would prove unusual and _perhapg 
difficult hours for a man in business life; ang 
smilingly he accepted their challenge. She 
pores foursomes on the golf course 

reakfast after at the Country Club ang 
cruelly forced Dean Galt to be one of the 
quartet—but always herself paired off with 
George. She made him one of a party off fg 
a three days’ cruise on the lake in her steam 
yacht Gray Gull. 

And George Judson took no banters. — 
lost all shyness; his clear eyes had laughte 
and the joy of living and frank admiratigg 
and—something else in them when they rest 
on her; but she could not quite fathom w 

She said to herself that she got an unu 
thrill out of him because he was so unlike { 
other men of her acquaintance. He seem 
in some ways so much older and in other 
much younger than other men who~ 
obviously of his own age. 

He charmed her physically, and he ra 
her imagination by the solid things which ie 
bad done and by those which he proposed 
do, of which he made no secret to her. - 
used to look at the walls of that great aig 
ever-growing factory with his name upon iff 
letters so long and tall, and marvel to thin 
that the man who had produced it was th 
charming play-fellow of hers—who now 
her ardently with his eyes, but never with 
lips. 3 
HE told her one day the story of tit 

factory’s creation out of an ideal forme 
suddenly in boyhood, told it with certain 
table omissions and a certain lightness 
manner that was assumed to mask the 
that he was talking so much about himseli 

“Oh, I think that is wonderful,” she cig 
at its conclusion. ‘“Won-der-ful!” —- 

“How’d you like to go through the plant 


he asked. 


“Oh, I’d love it!” cried the girl enraptume 
“T never had any use for an old factory beft 
—but one that you built!” and she paused tt 
drop coquettish eyes and let a fringe of da 
lashes caress a pair of cheeks that to Geom 
Judson looked good enough to éat right then 

With his usual directness of action 
set the visit for that very afternoon. To maki 
the thing properly climactic, he drove B 
first cheonak Franklin Street and halted befor 
the shack-like structure in which he had found 
Milton Morris seven years before. The old 
wire-mesh sign was yet about it. “MILTON 
MORRIS—GAS ENGINES,” it still pr 
claimed, though rather drunkenly, and the 

int was nearly weathered from that wooden 
insert which had borne once in black 
letters the single word: “Automobiles.” 

“That’s where we began,” he said; and could 
not altogether keep a strain of emotion out of 
his voice. 

“Imagine!” commented Fay; and then they 
started out to the Judson-Morris Motor Works. 
She stood before its long facade in reverence. 
To her it became a magic—the creation of aa 
over-tired schoolboy. 

In her heart was awe of the achievement and 
awe of the man, as they stepped through the 
open portal into this clanging, sc 
cavernous jungle of wheels and belts and 
pulleys and strange shapes of roaring machines 
that somehow suggested gnashing, prehistone 
monsters. And to think that this dynamic, 
steaming crater was the real den of the lin 
whom she had been using so freely and satit 
factorily as a riding, dancing, golfing- 

She was suddenly conscience-stricken and 
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ashamed of her wilful vanity that had been 
mean enough to glory in compelling his 
attendance at her side when perhaps he should 
have been here. 

From that hour she saw George Judson no 
longer as a mere romantic figure of business. 
She saw him instead as a sort of vulcan at the 
forge—always framed by the vast dramatic 
environment of that huge, thundering factory. 
From that day forward her respect for the 
young man deepened, as did her appreciation 
of his devotion. It seemed so much more of a 
compliment when George Judson came to idle 
with her. She was doubly grateful for it. Some- 
times she had the absurd wish to reciprocate— 
she indulged the speculation that as George 
came to play with her, so she might go to 
work with him. The girl was a good deal 
mixed. Was she in love with George Judson 
or was she enamoured by his achievements? 
The spell of his dominance was surely over- 
shadowing her; and the strength of it was 
witnessed to by the fact that the Gilmans 
failed to go away for the summer. 
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SEPTEMBER and late September came and 

the Gilmans were still at home, with, one 
particular day, George Judson on Montrose Boy 
and Fay on Princess May, cantering along a 
Grosse Pointe road. The zest and tang of 
autumn was in the air; the glory of it was 
painted on the trees. As they galloped, a rustic 
summer-house upon the lake shore came into 
sight, looking bleak and lonesome—so lonesome 
that it appealed to something in the breasts of 
the young people who by this time found noth- 
ing so unendurable, so worthy of sympathy as 
loneliness. They halted their horses as by a 
common instinct and gazed at it with a 
mutual interest. 

“Let’s go over there and sit in that summer- 
house,”’ proposed George. 

“Let’s!” agreed Fay, eagerly as if she too 
found something especially desirable in the 
anachronistic trysting place. 

They swung from their saddles and George 
tied the horses securely. Once gained, the 
summer-house seemed cordially hospitable. A 
clump of trees, still leaved but no longer 
verdant, fended off the chill lake breeze and 
filled all the air with a tuneful rustling. A late 
September sun looked in through the space 
that had been left unscreened of vine to form 
a door. Upon a rough-hewn bench in this 
beam of warming sunshine the young adven- 
turers sat and must have felt their souls glow 
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with Charlie King and my deciding the same 
day to be a horseless wagon builder?” he asked, 
trying to be casual. i 
“Why, of course I do, George,” she said and 
smiled on him, encouragingly if not fondly. 
“JT remember everything you ever told me.’ 
“Well, there was something I left out that 
happened that day—something more impor- 
tant.” 
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pes ene: Soe Dori. “Because . . . The goat girl!” he answered 
lp», * Skimit Mfg. Co enigmatically. 





“The goat girl?” Fay queried, not associating 
readily, as the psychologists say. 

“Yes—you remember, don’t you, one day 
when you and your little white goats ran away 
from home and an old, brindled tin-can-eater 
hopped on them, but a oy i in a cabbage patch 
jumped over the fence and—” 

“And were you that boy?” Fay almost 
screamed at him in her joy and: amazement, 
clutching both his hands for an instant. 

“Yes,” he said, and held her hand playfully, 
“Pm the boy. ” 

“You were an awfully nice boy, I remember 
that, but—rather—rather soiled—as I recall.” 

“No doubt,” said George, but he didn’t 
want to be either complimented or teased. 
He wanted to be seriously and sentimentally 
reminiscent; and as she was perfectly willing, 
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he told her—or tried to tell her—the story 
of the place the little red velvet queen 
had occupied in his life, and that she—not 
the mere manufacture of horseless wagons— 
had been his real inspiration. 

“And to think that you never told me 
before?” the girl remembered suddenly to 
reproach. “George! It almost frightens me. 
You can keep so deep in you—and 
keep after what you want so forever and ever 
till you get it.” 

“But I didn’t want to tell you I was the 
cabbage-patch boy until you understood me 
well enough to know what the red velvet 
queen could have meant to me. And now I 
can. Now I guess you do.” 

Her eyes widened with slow wonder. “For 

me?” she murmured, with breath coming 
quickly, with lifted brows and searching, hum- 
bled eyes. “Ever since that absurd goat episode, 
you have been building a life forme? And 
you knew that I would be kept for you? 
Would be ready for you when you were ready 
for me. You believed that?” There was a 
note of superstitious credulity in her tones. 

“Yes, Fay,’ George’s voice was low and 
almost religious. “It was just like a faith 2 
in the universe. Just as I believed in the — 
goodness of God, so, little woman, I believed : 
in you.” He was looking levelly a her eyes. ~ 

The girl felt first a sense of being vastly 
complimented as if she had been selected for 4 
some signal honor. Then she felt humbled, — 
unworthy of such steadfast devotion through — 
those long, and to her. careless, unmindful 7 
years. 

She rose up to fly, — quick, startled eyes. 
But there could be no flying. She was roel 
to the spot. A nebulous rainbow cloud of” 
delicious intimacy seemed to envelop them — 
graciously. She was in his arms without an 
effort—on her part or his. | Her hands were” 
on his breast and she-was looking up into his 
face trustfully, expectantly even, when sud- © 
denly—the. thing —— All at once he > 
was crushing her to him madly, and she was 
wanting to be crushed, her lips fused to hi 
lips. His proposal, so carefully thought out, 
had been short-circuited. Love like a spark | 
had leaped from heart to heart before the ~ 
tardy words could utter themselves. : 

George Judson had planned it a thousand” 
times—how reverently and how tenderly he 
would hold her in his arms and whisper his 
love to her enraptured ears—but something— 
the touch of her, the warmth of her, the infec- — 
tious, intimate nearness of her—the long, long 
want of a dozen years— 
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AFTER a time, rather breathless, they stared 
and each saw in the other’s eyes a fleeting — 
look of fright. There followed another a 
more tender, less passionate, than the first 
of reassurance and the sweet promise of a sin- 
cere and mutual love. Almost immediately 
they were sitting again on the rustic bench, he 
reproaching himself, and she poking at some 
locks of hair which she felt rather than saw 
were disarranged; both were laughing ner- 


vously. 
“IJ didn’t finish—” he remembered—_ 
with obvious embarrassment. : 
“What is it, George?” she ales softly, with . 





look of devotion in her eyes. : 

“Just this, Fay,’”’ he answered cstaaaly. is Ee 
love you with all my heart and with all of my 
life, and I want you to love me. . . Do you? — 

“Do I?” she reflected aloud. “Why, yes, — 
George, I—” She hesitated a moment, Be 
gazed at him with a shy but enlarging smile, — 
“Why, of course, I love you,” she admitted y 
naively, “now—now that you me,” and 
the long lashes were lowered to her blushing 
cheeks. ‘Who could help loving pat 

“You darling!” he murmured, and gave her 
the slow, reverent kiss he had meant to give 
at first; then stood regarding her with a kind 
of holy contemplation. He thrilled with 
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the greatest happiness he had ever known. 
It was like—like what he had thought it would 
be. He had won her—and he was panting 
from the effort as a man might be expected to 
pant after a twelve-year chase. 

In another instant he was exulting, male- 
like, over his conquest. He had made this 
wonderful girl love him. His head straight- 
ened, a very proud feeling came into his breast, 
and he glanced about him over her shoulder 
like a man who had conquered the world— 
the richest, widest, most wonderful world— 
the world of a woman’s heart; and that heart 
was now pulsing against his own with a steady 
rhythm that was the most inspiring drum beat 
to which he had ever listened. It made him 
somehow eager to be up and out and doing. 

In his present mood there was one resem- 
blance to that which came over him on the day 
when the committee from the banks had 
insisted that he should acquire the stock- 
control and the presidency of Judson-Morris. 
That thing was over when his mind had accept- 
ed the fact; the rest was mere detail. So now 
his wooing seemed over. He had won Fay 
Gilman. He had added her unto his life. 
All that remained to complete the addition 
were forms and ceremonies. Details. They 
belonged to her. He would leave them to her, 
for his own mind was rushing on— turning 
back rather from this romantic excursion. 


‘THE lovers rode side by side to the porte 
cochére of the new home Stephen Gilman 

had built, and together they broke to his 
widow, with mutual blushes and mutual 
assistance, the news of their engagement. 
Mrs. Gilman heard them gravely and 
sensibly, betrayed no surprise, and offered 
no objection. 
“T think ‘it’s a good match,” she conceded 
frankly—‘“if Fay had to marry! I think it is 
one her father would approve of—knowing 
what Mr. Judson has come to.” 

“What he will come to,” corrected Fay with 
proud loyalty. “George is hardly started 

t ” 


et. 
But Mrs. Gilman, at first so cool, threatened 
now to become emotional; she fixed sober eyes 
on George and lifting both her hands to his 
shoulders, held him at arm’s length, looking 
as levelly into his eyes as she could manage. 
“George Judson! Do you realize what it 
means when a mother gives her daughter 
into- a man’s keeping?” she demanded 
soberly, while dark, piercing eyes searched his 
significantly. 

“T suppose not,” stammered George, break- 
ing under that gaze; “but I can try to.” 

“You will have to tame Fay,” she conceded 
rather surprisingly, and remarked it with 
some conviction. 

“Mamma!” reproved that young lady 
laughingly. 

“But see that you do it gently,” the mother 
urged with the mists of maternal love in her 
“Don’t hurt her. Don’t break her 
spirit.” 

It was on this same great day that George 
drove Fay out to call upon his father and 
mother. Malachi Judson, sitting in his inva- 
lid chair with stubby gray hair sticking straight 
up and stubby old-fashioned beard bristling 
straight down, with the elevated eyebrows 
which gave him a habitually alert expression, 
gazed with solemn, assaying glance upon the 
sparkling beauty of Fay Gilman, whose first 
presence had brightened the house like the 
entry of a flood of sunshine, and unhesitatingly 
approved her. 

“She’s a pippin, George,”’ he croaked sol- 
emnly, whereupon Fay laughed with joy and 
relief at finding herself, after such critical 
appraising, so whole-heartedly accepted by 

is funny, doom-stricken old man. 

Mary Judson’s manner was, of course, 
different. She adjusted her spectacles, took 
the girl’s hands timidly but surely in hers 
and gazed for some time into her engaging 
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countenaace, with Fay blushing, smiling ang 
even giggling in her embarrassment. 

“Fay, you’re a good girl,” decided George's 
mother. “I can see that; and not highty-tighty- 
but you’ve got a job on your hands. George 
has always been a little bit undisciplined 
He’s spoiled father and me, and of courg 
we’ve spoiled him. I’ve known some womag 
would have to take George in hand and break 
him to harness like. He’s been too succ 
George has, and he’s stiff in the neck, but he’s 
a well-meaning boy. Don’t break his heart 
when you’re domesticating him, so to speak, 
will you, Fay?” 

“Mother! Mother!” protested Geo; 
laughing, and Fay was laughing also at 
coincidence, and wondering if this was the 
sort of thing that mothers always said tg 
prospective sons-in-law and daughters-in-law, 
Yet she could not seem to scoff. 

“T won’t, Mother Judson,” she declared and 
gravely kissed the trembling, wistful lips, but 
immediately turned to point a gleeful, mock. 
ing finger at George. “Oh, I’ll bend him” 
she cried exultantly, “but I'll bend him gently, 
so gently that you won’t even hear him 
crack.” : 

George, proud, happy, laughing at his 
mother’s misgivings as he had always laughed 
at them, flashed a wink to his father. 

When the lovers got outside, they laughed 
again. Fay knew that it was mostly a joke, 
this talk about taming a husband. Why, tp 
curb and guide George Judson would be a task 
so delightful that she looked forward to it 
with the happiest anticipations. Never had 
there been a man come near her who was 9% 
easily amenable. As for George, he knew that 
Fay, sweetest, most reasonable, most pliant 
of human companions, was tamed already, 
How foolish mothers were about some things 


anyway! 
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(GEORGE thought it was an early wed 
which Fay and her mother had 
upon; but his notion of an early wedding was, 
say, about a week from next Friday, so they 
could make a week-end honeymoon of it at 
Niagara Falls. To his complete astonishment, 
consultation revealed that the two ladies 
considered next June as an early wedding. 

Next June? Nine months away! Utterly 
impossible. Why, a whole new season's 
business would have been created and most af 
it pushed over the hill by that time; and it was 
a season’s business that would require Presi 
dent Judson’s undivided, undistracted mind 
George had no more intention of conceding a 
nine months’ engagement than he had of 
surrendering to any one of the big busines 
obstacles which his bustling young career had 
already encountered. Indeed, such a pm 
longation of his unmarried state resolved itself 
into just that—a business obstacle. 

“You see, Fay, that’s a big job of mineout 
there at the works and it’s my job 
because I made its difficulties myself,” he began 
to reason in self-assured tones. ‘Judson 
Morris is a going concern—but its omy 
that. It’s like a top that holds its balance as 
long as you keep it spinning. And that isnt 
all. The Judson-Morris Motor Company has 
to keep going in a bigger and bigger way each 
year. I’ve got to keep pushing it 
pouring myself into it more and more—or 
will collapse on me, and instead of being # 
great success I shall be an enormous fizzle.” 

Fay’s doting, amused eyes looked total 
incredulity, plus reproach that her lover 
should so ign himself. 

“George! As if you could ever be a fizzle!” 

But George was perfectly serious. “ 
just what I could be,” he assured her. “And 
so, Fay,” he concluded, putting his will mle 
plain, blunt words, “I want to get married just 
as soon as ible. It’s necessary, im fact 

“You old dear!” Fay beamed, seizing lis 
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coat lapels and pretending playfully to shake 

him by them. “I know what you mean and 

you’re just as complimentary as you can be to 

put it that way, but—you’re only seeing the 
;} man’s side of it. See my side for a minute. 
| Getting married is the social climax of a girl’s 
life. It is her great moment. Being engaged 

—with a splendid ceremony to look forward 
| to—the selecting of brides-maids and their 
presents and the wedding colors, the gathering 
and the making of the trousseau—the dreaming 
of the golden dreams—why that’s the most 
exalted time in a girl’s life. I’m not going to 
give it up, George; not one second of it.” 

Her eyes had half-closed as in some blissful 
ecstasy of contemplation out of which she 
roused to fling arms upon his shoulders with 
admiring raptures in her glance. 

George Judson gasped dumbly in an atmos- 
phere too rare for him to breathe. 

“All right,” he said, “oh, all right,” and 
threw up his hands in token of surrender. 

“You dear! Oh, you dear!” she exclaimed, 
and soft arms drew him down to her and soft 
lips touched him with a warm, electric thrill 
that was melting in its effect. “You are the 
most reasonable human being in all the world,” 
she purred vivaciously, immensely pleased 
with and with herself. 


AND George was pleased, too. At first he 

counted that quick capitulation of his a vic- 
tory over himself; but away from her radiance, 
back once more in the cold world of business 
endeavor, and totalling up results, he felt 
somehow defeated. He saw that practically 
what had happened was a clash of wills, and 
it was his will that had been broken. He was 
gallant enough, however, to tell himself that’ 
he was glad that it was so; and wholeheartedly 
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his decisions so quick and sure, his mastery 
of business detail so complete. The steady 
forward march of Judson-Morris showed it. 
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same to her that they meant to him because 
of the different backgroundings of their lives— 
but his magnificent self-assurance kept him 
going with never a doubt that the most 
fundamental difference in character and aim 
would prove easily soluble in the tropic sea 
of matrimony. 

But Fay Gilman was also becoming aware 
of differences, though her attitude toward 
them was equally superior and self-assuring. 
That was why she sepa a long honeymoon, 
entirely by themselves, away from everybody 
they had known, and es y away from the 
works—a nice, blissful six months in Europe, 
where one by one those vague but profound 
differences of which she was conscious, might 
come to the surface and be worked out. 

But upon this rock of a half-year’s honey- 
moon the frail, yet heavily-freighted, bark 
of love threatened to capsize. 

“Six months in Europe?” George’s voice 
sank to a hoarse whisper. ‘Why, Fay, dear, 
I couldn’t do it! - I couldn’t leave the business. 
I couldn’t. His tone—his look of almost 
fright made it clear to the girl that what she 
had so fondly planned was indeed impossible. 

He saw her look of disappointment, fol- 
lowed by an expression that was like despair. 
“Why, how—how then are we ever going to 
geton? To get things settled between 
us? Compose our differences, I mean.” 
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“Tt would be better, wouldn’t it?” he con. 
ceded quickly, “besides being so wonderful— 
just like six months of heaven. But . . . 
Fay, darling! It simply isn’t possible. I 
cannot get farther away from the factory than 
the end of a telephone wire,” and his face 
assumed that expression of fright again and his 
tone was graveyard hollow. “‘Nor that for 
longer than a week or so—three weeks at the 
most.” 

Fay’s logic—even her wilfulness—was turned 
aside by such candor and sincerity. George 
had conceded her point, yet confessed that 
the long honeymoon was impossible to him 
There was nothing therefore for her to do but 
yield. She did so, but all at once felt herself 
chilled by a shadow falling into the brightness 
of her bridal day. It was the shadow of the 
business! 

He felt that he knew this time that all his 
intuitions had been right: their differences 
were none of them vital. Dealt with in sweet 
and patient reasonableness they could all be 
settled in compromise—as this one had been, 

But the compromise this time had been a 
triumph for him. It served to reassure a 
nature that needed small reassurance. It was 
a victory to a man growing now accustomed to 
victory. Heady with the wine of it, he went 
next morning bustling to his work at the 
factory. After a glance at his desk, he went 
on his usual morning tour- of inspection 
swift, hurried walk through the plant. 


S he came back into his office he slanted an 
eye expectantly through the glass frame to 
where he usually found Milton Morris sitting 
at this hour. The chair was empty. But 
even while he was gazing and noting this with 
inquiring eye, he saw Stella, Mr. Morris’s little 
secretary, come in quickly, stare round her 
in a startled way as if to make sure of 
something, and then walk straight through ° 
door into his own office without stopp' 
knock. She had a tiny white ball of a 
chief pressed nervously against her in: 

“Mr. Judson!” she stammered excitedly: 
“Mr. Morris has—has had a stroke or some- 
thing. The housekeeper phoned.” 

“Mr. Morris! A stroke?” 

“The housekeeper wants you to go right out 
there, please.” 

Gotiae Judson leaped to his feet and went 
rushing out of the office and three steps ata 
time downward to his car. As he went there 
came over him with a rush a sense of all that 
he owed to this man. 

“Quick! to Mr. Morris’s!” he called to his 
chauffeur; and in an incredibly short time, as 
if he had plunged in one straight, narrow flight, 
was being admitted by the housekeeper, for 
Milton Morris would never come to butlers— 
a tall, angular Scandinavian type, with the 
natural gloom upon | her countenance con- 
siderably heightened.” 

“He is upstairs in his room, sir—you know 
where,” said the woman solemnly, waving 
George on before her and following laggingy. 

He literally ran up the stairs, but 
floor above halted, breathless. "No 
were in sight. The bedchamber of Milton 
Morris stood at the far end in the comer 
overlooking Fort Street from a broad 
of window. This door was ajar and 
approached with trepidation and po 
noiselessly, expecting to find a roomful of 
doctors and nurses. 

Instead the chamber was empty save for 
Milton Morris. He lay upon the bed in which 
he had slept, a little on one ride, his cheek dent 
pe the pillow, his finely etched features in 

iron-gray hair but slightly rumpled. 
ne eMr Morris!” George called in a tone 
that trembled despite the manly qu 
of its appeal. “Mr. Morris!” Humbly this 
second time, he pleaded to be heard, and 
beside there was in his voice, something of 
that gratitute he owed and always had bees 
ready to acknowledge. 
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But there was no answer to the call; no 
response to the plea in it. 

It was death. Milton Morris was dead! 
At fifty-six, quietly lying down to a night 
of rest, but under a burden of weariness so 
great that it took the sleep of death in which 
to get repose. Men die so young now in 
industry—wear themselves out so soon. 

Inarticulate and broken by so sudden a 
blow, George dropped upon his knees, his face 
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buried in the bedclothes that formed the 
shroud and his body shaken by big, manly 
sobs, half drowned in a gush of tears. 

Dead! Milton Morris dead! His friend and 
associate! George Judson was appalled and 
staggered. Despite his strong young strength | 
he felt himself suddenly bereft of all, even of his | 


audacity. 
“God! What’ll I do without him?” he cried 
humbly. “What’ll I do without him?” 


(To be continued) 


The Ineligibles 


(Continued from page 52) 


almost compensated for the moment, for the 
disappointment about the Maple City trip. 
All the way to the house Kenneth chattered to 
the old man about his gang, his dog, the river 
where he fished, the Scoop—all the interests 
that loomed big in his boy life. 

“This is the day the Scoop goes to press, 
gran’pa. I sent it out to the ’scribers just 
before train time. - I put in a item about you, 
on the first page, in cap’tal letters. It says: 
‘Captain Robert F. Elmore, of Cleardale, 
Virginia, arrived in Bentonville today to 
spend the summer with his grandson, Kenneth 
Watson. Captain Elmore is a vet’ran of the 
Civil War and tells many thrilling tales of 
thoce perlous times.’ Gran’pa, you can 
tell thrilling tales, can’t you? Mother said 
you could.” 

“Yes, sonny, I can tell you stories, all you 
want of them. I was in four years—I saw it 
all.” His dim eyes glowed at the prospect of 
a willing listener to the threadbare old stories 
that were as the breath of life to him. 

“And, gran’pa, did you bring your uniform?” 

“No, boy, I haven’t any. It was moth- 
eaten long ago. Fifty-seven years and more 
it is, sonny, since I marched home in it, and it 
was shabby from long, hard usage then.” 

“Oh, gran’pa, I was hopin’ you had it so you 
could dress up in it for me to see. I like the 
pretty dark blue—I’ve seen it in the picture 
at the preacher’s house.” 


“But, sonny, mine wasn’t blue. It was 
gray.” 
“Oh.” Kenneth’s voice dropped doubt- 


fully. 

It was after supper, and the little group was 
gathered about the sitting-room table, the first 
of the “thrilling tales” in progress. A knock 
came at the front door. 

A knock in summer in Bentonville was a 
distinct mark of respect. Usually the visitor 
called through the screen, asking if any one 
was at home, and the answer was a hospitable 
“Come in.” 

“Mother, it’s Bill Ryan!” whispered Ken- 
neth excitedly. ‘He’s adj’tant of the Ameri- 


can Legion. I bet he’s come to call on 
gtan’pa.” 
He had. “I understand you are a veteran 


of the Civil War,” Bill said to the old man 
after the introduction. 

Captain Elmore bowed. 
in four years, sir.” 

“The Legion boys heard about you this 
evening through some of the kids, and they 
have delegated me to see you and request you 
to honor us by marching at the head of the 
Legion delegation in our Independence Day 
parade tomorrow. They have asked that you, 
as the only representative in town of the war 


“Yes, sir. I was 


of the sixties, ¢: the flag.” 
The old face lighted like a flame. The 
captain straightened his bent shoulders. 


“Listen, Mary, listen!” He turned to his 
daughter like a child. 

“They want me to carry the flag in the 
owe Mary. They want me to carry 


Suddenly a doubt crossed his glowing face. 
He turned to the waiting adjutant. 
““You knew, of course, that I fought on the 


Confederate side.” He made the statement 
proudly. 

Bill hesitated a moment. “No, I didn’t 
know. I hadn’t thought about it. But—I 
don’t know that it makes any difference, sir. 
Not since the other war. We all fought it 
together. My buddy was from Virginia . . . 
I’m sure the boys would say the same.” 

The light came back to the worn, old face. 
“Tell the boys I’ll be there.” 

Gravely, the straight, young veteran of the 
World War saluted the veteran of the War of 
the Rebellion. 

A fair sun shone on the little mid-Western 
town the morning of the Fourth of July 
celebration. Down Main Street, out past the 
schoolhouse and the Methodist Church, the 
brave little procession marched—not too close 
together, and fully two blocks long—winding 
back on a side street to the “opera house” for 
the mayor’s patriotic address. There at the 
head was the band, gala in brass-buttoned 
uniform, militantly flinging its martial discords 
on the air. And close behind, preceding the 
town’s nine stalwart Legion men, walked very, 
very slowly an old, frail man. The flag he 
bore was heavy, but not one of the husky 
boys in khaki, slowing their steps to match 
his, would have hurt the radiant, pathetic 
pride of him by offering to help. Down 
past the schoolhouse, and the Methodist 
Church, and the hot, dusty walk back to the 
“opera house” . . . But never once did the 
slow, proud footsteps falter. Cheers from the 
spectators followed every step of the standard- 
bearer and drugged his senses to fatigue and 
heat, and the ache of his straining muscles. 
It was his day of glory. 

Mary Watson, on the Main Street sidewalk, 
followed the feeble figure with dimming eyes 
until the band turned the corner past the 
church. So blurred was her vision that she 
did not see the remainder of the procession 
until a joyous, familiar bark attracted her 
attention. She brushed the tears away.’ 
There, with the Junior Legion delegation, a 
bunting streamer flowing from his sleeve to 
show he “b’longed,” marched her boy like a 
very king, Nobbs at his happy heels. 

The Scoop issued an “extry” that night. 
The detailed account of the glory of the cele- 
bration was too big a story to wait until 
regular publication day. 

And Mary Watson, to whom it had been 
given to understand the frankly individual- 
istic workings of the eleven-year-old ego, did 
not smile when she saw that the leading, first- 
page position was given to the following 
item: 

“At a speshul called meeting of the junior 
american legion immejitly preseeding the 
fourth a July celebrashun today Ken Watson 
was unanumusly voted into full membership 
on his grandfathers civil war record. The 
legion voted that herafter grandfathers would 
count. the same as brothers in making peeple 
eligible to join. Ken. Watson and his dog 
Nobbs marched in the same parade of which 
there grandfather Captain Elmore civil war 
hero was flag bearer and cheered by hosts of 

citizens: who viewed. the great spectakle from 
the sidewalks of Main street.” 
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promised. It satisfied him. The young, blue 
eyes thanked her before he was off into 
rambling speech again. 

Later she realized she could not leave him. 

“There goes my job,” she decided forlornly, 
remembering Madame Elise’s ultimatum, and 
remembering also the lengthening lists of 
unemployed. “But there just isn’t anything 
else I can do.” 

Toward midday the harsh breathing stopped, 
stopped with the abrupt cessation of a bell 
ceasing to ring. And Clarice Delehanty, 
bowing her tired head, cried as she had not 
cried since childhood, great, gulping, wrenching 
sobs relieving her overcharged heart. 

Late in the afternoon the slatternly Mrs. 
Schultz intruded in search of rent money. 
Arms akimbo. she confronted the drooping 


girl. 

“Of all the hussies—” she began belligerently. 
And stopped. 

Miss Delehanty raised her head. ‘He 
died in my arms,” she said incredulously. 
“... In my arms!” 

“And what’s to become of the dog?” con- 
sidered Mrs. Schultz practically. 

“T’m taking him home.” 

Then, in that very minute, Clarice Dele- 
hanty realized she had found a solution to her 
problem. If she had been Bert’s wife, the 
country air, the good food, all the things the 
doctor had prescribed for her would have been 
hers. 

“He wouldn’t mind my being his wife for a 
little while,” she.decided. in her own room 
later. “I did what I could for him; he’d do 
as much for me. I’ve no job, no money, no 
nothing at all. He wouldn’t mind.” 


NTO the brightness of an early spring 

morning, Miss Delehanty stepped from a 
train far upstate, accepting from the 
baggage-man a frantic dog straining at his 
leash. 

“Easy, Bill,” she remonstrated, watching 
the train recede in the distance, its plume of 
smoke spreading fanwise backward. 

The station agent, a pleasant youth in 
overalls, came up, touching his cap politely. 
“Something you want, miss?” 

The terrier leaped upon him in joyous 
greeting. 

“Tt’s Bert Foster’s dog!” he recognized with 
surprised curiosity. 

“Tt’s Bert Fosters dog,’’ acknowledged 
Clarice Delehanty. “Bert’s dead. I—I’m 
his wife.” 

“Then you’re going to Jim Foster’s place, 
and it’s about three miles from here. Y’see 
this is only the Junction. The real station is 
two miles further on.” He hesitated. “It’s 
a sightly walk, Miss—Mrs. Foster. And I 
ain’t got a team of any kind to take you over. 
If you’ll wait—” é 

“T’ll walk,” she decided. 

He watched her move away, bending 
slightly under the weight of her suitcase, the 
dog tugging. 

“I’m plumb sorry to hear about Bert, 
ma’am,” he called after her. 

A half-mile up the road she put down the 
suitcase witha sigh. ‘“You—dog!”’ she scolded. 
“Might as well let you loose. You know the 
way better than I do.” 

Bill, released from bondage, showed his 
ecstasy in a series of frenzied circles, his quiv- 
ering nose plunged inquisitively into the 
bushes beside the road, his wide, pink mouth 
laughing. 

“Don’t know as I blame him,” brooded 
Miss Delehanty. “It’s for all the world like 
getting out of jail.” 

Sturdily she resumed her march, thin, high- 
heeled shoes beginning to tire her feet on the 
unfamiliar, rough road. 

At one place, a turn in the road overlooking 
the pleasant countryside, she stopped to rest, 
her eyes dwelling contentedly upon the pros- 
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cg scene before her: white farmhouses, red 
arns, windmills, fertile acres. 

“And that poor boy gave up all this for a 
chance to starve in a hall room!” she 
sighed. ‘Don’t people beat all with their 
forever wanting something different?” 

Again she plodded on, the eager dog running 
ahead and returning impatiently. 

“You’ve got four feet, and I’ve only two!” 
she rebuked quaintly. 

A mile further, with one of those quick 
shifts of springtime, a light shower began to 
fall, soaking through her coat and thin shoes, 
fading her gay hat. The burning and throb- 
bing in her throat increased, a haze of weari- 
ness dimming her eyes. The rest of the trip 
was made in silence, the dog, sobered by the 
rain, walking sedately beside her. 

And at last she came to a path leading up 
from the road to a white set aa with d 
casement windows and wide porches. Bill, 
barking excitedly, dashed away. 

“This must be the place,” she decided, 
shifting the heavy suitcase aga’n: And 
staggered after him. 

A tall, ruddy young man in a blue flannel 
shirt and wide hat stood before the house, 
his fingers fond'ing the dog’s ears, eyes in 
puzzled astonishment upon the figure ap- 
proaching. 

“It’s Bert’s dog—?” he said questioningly. 

“It’s Bert’s dog,” she agreed. ‘And I’m 
Bert’s wife.” The lie slipped out more easil 
the second time even in the face of the candi 
blue eyes reading hers. 


“Bert’s wife?” he repeated, those.clear eyes. 


still upon her disconcertingly. Then, ‘Where’y 
Bert?” 

Her face moved pitifully. She became 
aware of entangling mists reaching-up to drag 
her down. “He’s dead,” she heard herself 
saying. “He died . . . he died in my 
arms.” 

Raising her arms with a-sort of wonder, she 
fell forward. 


OTHER, stronger arms caught her, and she 

had an impression of being carried upa 
flight of stairs, across a hall, more stairs, and 
into a great, high-ceilinged room with many 
windows against which the rain pattered 
cheerily. 

Deft fingers pulled the soaked hat from her 
head and began to fumble with her wet shoes, 
At her stir of remonstrance a soothing voice 
quieted her. 

“Steady now. I’m Bert’s brother, you 
know.” 

A flush beat. its way upward through her 
jaded body. 

*You’re burning up with fever,” continued 
the deep voice pityingly. 

Vaguely she remembered Bert’s, ‘“—Maybe 
it’s ketching.” 

“Bert—” she = weakly. 

‘Never mind about. that,” he comforted. 
“That can wait. There’s nothing we can do 
for Bert now.” 

Hours later, comfortable against huge pil- 
lows. and covered with a bright patchwork 
quilt, she opened heavy eyes upon a kindly, 
stiff-starched presence knitting beside her. 

The woman smiled broadly. “Jest you lay 
still, dearie,’”’ she commanded. “Reckon 
’tain’t anything but grippe, but you'll be a 
sightly while getting over it, you bein’ so run 


down an’ all. Declare to goodness, you ain’t 
got any meat ’tall on them little bones of 
yourn.” . 


She rocked placidly, counting stitches. “I’m 
Miss Polly Pond,” she explained then. 
“Reckon there’s one like me in most farmi 
settlements. I ain’t got nary chick nor chi 
of my own, so when folks are sick, I nuss 
them. When they die, I lay them out. 
when they come along—well, ain’t many 
around hereabouts but has his fust little shirt 
put on him by Aunt Polly.” 
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} CLARK JEWEL—George M. Clark 
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| DIRECT ACTION—National Stove 
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UDGE for yourself whether the Lorain Oven Method is “A Better Way 
to Can at Home.” Take peaches, for instance. The luscious, golden yel- 
low peach, firm, sweet and full of flavor, isone of America’s favorite fruits. 


Here’s the way to can peaches by the 
Lorain Oven Method: Wash and sterilize 
the jars, covers and rubbers, just as you 
always do. Scald the peaches to loosen 
skins; dip quickly in cold water; skin, and 
cut in halves; pack halves in jars. 

Now fill the jars with boiling water, or 
avith syrup if additional sweetening is de- 
sired. Place rubbers in position, and ad- 
just covers loosely, 


Light the gas oven. Set the Lorain Oven 
Heat Regulator at 250 degrees. Place the 
filled jars in the oven; close the door. 
Leave quart jars in oven one hour; pint 
jars forty minutes. Then go out of the 
kitchen and forget you are canning until 
the alarm clock tells you time is up. When 
the clock signals, remove jars from oven 


and tighten the covers. Your canning is 


done! Simple, isn’t it? Yet this is what 
you’ve accomplished by this new method: 


First: The fruits or vegetables retain that fresh-from-the-garden flavor. 


Second: They keep firm. 


Third: They nave a much finer appearance. 
Fourth: You’ve avoided all kettle-boiling and all standing and stirring 


over a hot stove. 


Fifth: You’ve done your canning in much less working-time than is 


required by any other process. 


Sixth: You've saved gas. 


Any fruit or vegetable may be canned perfectly 
by the Lorain Oven Method. The process was 
perfected in the laboratories of the American 
Stove Company after months of experimentation. 
Today this method is being used successfully by 
thousands upon thousands of housewives who are 
the happy possessors of gas ranges equipped with 
this remarkable device—the Lorain Oven Heat 
Regulator. : 


We onsncaaa =! oil and coal stoves for use where gas is not available 


the “‘Lorain’’ cannot be used on t 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
37 Chouteau Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


Largest makers of gas ranges in the world 


THE RICHARDSON BRIGGS CO. 


Wherever gas is used you’ll find dealers who 
sell Lorain-equipped gas ranges. If you want to 
know howto make canning a joy instead of a task, 
go to one of these dealers and ask him to demon- 
strate thismethod. He'll be glad to do it. If you 
want a copy of the Lorain Canning Chart which 
explains in detail how to can 37 Siecent fruits 
and vegetables, just fill in and mail the attached 
coupon. 





AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
37 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 








Please send me free copy of “Lorain 
Canning Chart’. 
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Salt is not just salt” 








to the leading bakers of fine bread 


AVE you ever stopped to con-, 


sider just why you use salt in 
your cooking? 

Is it, do you think, merely a season- 
ing to make foods “‘salty’’? Or is it, 
in the way it affects flavor, much 
more important than that? 


The big bakers of the country have 
given much study to the question. 


They have found that salt is the 
most important single element in 
controlling food flavor—to bring out 
and intensify the appetizing qualities 
of the wheat or other grain. 

And they have found, what many 
people overlook, that of the greatest 
importance is the kind of salt they 
use. Only pure salt—salt that is all 
salt—will give them ideal results. 

So salt is not “just salt” to them. 
They sabject it to the most exacting 
scientific tests. 

And with all the salts in the world 
from which to choose they use one: 
Diamond Crystal. And this in spite 
of the fact that it costs them more 
than other kinds. 


The difference in salt 
that affects flavor 


Salt, as nature provides it, these 
bakers know, is not all salt. 


Mixed with it in its natural state 
are other chemicals. Qne is calcium 








chloride. Another is magnesium chlo- 
ride. Salt makers call them bittern, 
for they are strong ill-tasting sub- 
stances. Another common impurity 
is sulphate of lime, or gypsum. 

So, you see, the purity of salt de- 
pends upon the salt maker. 

Diamond Crystal is pure because 
its makers have been intent on pro- 
ducing salt that is a// salt. They have 





Diamond Crystal is in flakes, 
delicate like snow. Ordinary 
salt is cubical in grain and 
hard like hailstones. So Dia- 
mond Crystal dissolves more 
quickly, blends into foods to 
bring out natural flavors 


For table use many people prefer Diamond 
Crystal Shaker Salt in handy cartons. If it 
isn’t Diamond Crystal it isn’t Shaker 


Diamond Crystal Salt is also sold in cotion bags. If your 
grocer cannot supply you, write the company 





developed a special process that 
removes millions of pounds of im- 
purities a year. This process they 
use exclusively. 


But that isnotall. Leading bak- 
ers prefer Diamond Crystal because 
its delicate flakes dissolve more 
quickly than the cubes of ordinary 
salt, just as flakes of snow dissolve 
more quickly than lumps of hail. 
They ‘have found that Diamond 
Crystal blends itself more perfectly, 
enhancing and bringing out all the 
natural flavors of the food. 


Try these tests 


Your eyes and your tongue will ‘tell you 
what a difference there is in Diamond 
Crystal Salt. 

Pour some into your hand. Notice how 
freely it pours, how fine are its flakes, how 
pure white it is. Then put a pinch of it full 
on your tongue. See how mild it is, how 
pure it tastes, how it melts away instantly. 

Try it on your breakfast eggs, or on celery 
or radishes. Test it, too, on pop corn of 
nuts. Note that it doesn’t burn your lips or 
make you thirsty as ordinary salt does. 

If you, like these famous bakers, want 
nothing less than the best, then Diamond 
Crystal is for you. You can get it at your 
grocer’s—in bags or cartons. 

Send for a copy of our interesting book- 
let ‘‘One Hundred and One Uses for Salt.” 
We mail it free. 


Dramonp CrystTAL SALT Co., St. Clair, Mich. 
Since 1887, Makers of “Tie Salt thafé aft Salt” 


‘Diamond Crystal Salt 
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A pause. 

“Bert now, he was one of ’em,” she added 
in a softer voice. ‘Sort of a favorite of mine, 
Bert was. Always so skittish and high- 
sperrited. An’ I like ’em thataways, me not 
having to do the raising of ’em.” 

Again she counted stitches, pursing her 
mouth. ‘Cur’yus now, ain’t it—his merryin’ 
you so soon after he went to the city? Must 
hev been kind of fickle—Bert. ‘Tain’t been 
long sence he was eatin’ his heart out over 
Mary Dorner what moved out west with her 
folks—” 

Abruptly Clarice Delehanty closed her eyes 
in a tightening of pain, remembering Bert’s 
wistful calling for Mary. Stealing the affec- 
tion of a man after he was dead, that was what 
she was doing. Making people think he was 
fickle when he could no longer defend himself. 

“J—” she said weakly, struggling up. 

Aunt Polly dropped her knitting in alarm. 
“There!” she exclaimed in~ consternation. 
“J’ye gone and*nervoused you all_up, talking 
about Bert and Mary Dorner. Why, dearie, 
you ain’t no call to git upset. He merried you, 
didn’t he?” Uncertainly she studied the 
girl’s blazing cheeks. “‘My, but you’re purty!” 
she admired whole-heartedly. ‘No wonder 
Bert liked you best.” 

Clarice fell back weakly upon the pillows. 

“Jim!” called Aunt Polly anxiously. 

He came instantly, a tall, calm presence 
giving forth strength. 

“T’ve upset her, talking- about Bert and 
Mary Dorner,” explained Aunt Polly con- 
tritely. ‘But land o’ living, how was I to 
know?” 

Jim sat down on the side of the bed, taking 
both slender hands in his. “If Bert married 
you, he loved you better than anybody in the 
world,” he said in his deep voice. ‘And 
there’s no call to worry.” 

The dark eyes filled with tears. The curly 
head moved restlessly. Her hot hands tugged 
in his grasp. 

“You go get something ready to eat, Aunt 
Polly,” suggested Jim-quietly, holding firmly 
to the straining hands. “I'll stay with her.” 

Obediently Aunt Polly departed. 

“Listen,” he said then, bending low. ‘You 
took care of my brother, and I’m glad to take 
care of you. Just get well. We'll talk about 
things later.” 

The dark eyes closed. After a little, still 
holding to him, she slept, and Jim sat looking 
down on the fine face with its generous mouth. 

“Purty, ain’t. she?” admired Aunt Polly in 
a whisper, coming in witha tray offood, “But 
jest about as skinny as a field sparrow in 
winter. She needs fattening.” 

“She’s for all the world like a little bird 
blown in out of the storm for shelter.” Care- 
fully he got to his feet. 

Aunt Polly’s eyes widened. ‘Talkin’ like 
a reel poet, ain’t you, Jim?” 

Unaccountably he flushed, turning away. 
“She’s so little and weak,” he explained over 
his shoulder. ‘Folks like that always get me 
somehow.” 

“You ought to be merried, with a lot of 
children, Jim,” Aunt Polly told him shrewdly, 
and smiled to herself to see the color deepen in 
his tanned young face. 

“Nobody’d have me.” 

“There’s them that would and them that 
wouldn’t,” retorted Aunt Polly cryptically. 


DAY came when, lifting Clarice carefully, 
Jim carried her down to a rocker beside the 
kitchen door. 

“There,” he told her, settling her comfort- 
ably. “Thought you might like to look at 
something besides four walls.” 

“You’re awful strong, aren’t you?” she 
admired timidly. 

“So will you be, when you’ve had enough 
country milk and sunshine.” 

_Wistfully she glanced -around - the « wide 
kitchen with its white-curtained windows, its 
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neat, black stove, and its blooming geraniums. 

“Like it?” 

She drew a long breath of appreciation. 
“When I was boiling eggs or making cocoa 
over a gas-jet at Mrs. Schultz’s, I used to 
dream of a kitchen just like this!” 

“If you could cook?” he suggested prac- 
tically. ‘Aunt Polly will have to be going 
oe and I’ve been short-handed since Bert 
e - td é 

“T can cook some.” The dark head went up 
spiritedly. ‘And what I don’t know I can 
learn.” 

“T can manage fried things,” he confessed 
sheepishly. ‘But when it comes to bread like 
Ma used to make, I’d ruther some one with 
pink cheeks and a pink apron baked it.” 

“T’ll get the pink cheeks,” suggested Miss 
Delehanty demurely. 

“And Dll get the pink aprons!” 


‘TOGETHER they laughed, a gay flash of Hindwood 
mirth reaching wise,old Aunt Polly upstairs: bgp cag 
“But- you mustn’t work too hard,” he the. ier thes 
insisted anxiously.- “You'll have to get in a he followed her! 
powerful lot of lyin’ around in a hammock and 
drinking milk before you get pink cheeks or 
pink aprons either.” 

Miss Delehanty tossed her head with a touch 
of the old, defiant spirit. “I figure on paying 
my way wherever I go.” 

“Tsn’t any call for you to talk that way,” 
he remonstrated. 

“T’m_ sorry,” admitted Miss Delehanty 
remorsefully. “Looks like my tongue just 
has to be twisting into mean sayings.” 

A pause. Jim moved closer, leaning against 
the door jamb, calm eyes on the distant field. 

“Tf you could tell me about Bert,” he sug- 
gested quietly. 

And she told him. Even, her voice faltering, 
about his call for Mary. 

“I did what I could,” she said dejectedly. 
“But it wasn’t much.” 

“You did what you could,” he agreed. 
Then, surprisingly, he bent down and kissed 
the palm of one small hand. “You did what 
you could,” he repeated. 

A silence followed, Miss Delehanty con- 
siderably flushed. 

“Bert married you soon after he went to the 
city?” The clear, blue eyes, so like Bert’s, 
watched her quick change of expression. 

“‘Ye-es,” she stammered. 

Mercifully he looked away from her evident | 
distress to where the broad fields brooded | 
beneath the enriching sun. 

“It’s home to me,” he said absently. “But 
Bert never seemed to fee] it that way. He was 
the restless kind, always wanting something 
different.” 

“Giving up all this for an attic bedroom,” 
she sighed in wonder. ‘Why, I c’d stay here 
always.” ‘ 

“You're going to stay,” he told her, looking 
down calmly from his length of limb. 

But, of course, she told herself unhappily, 
Jim didn’t know .  . 

Gradually, graciously, the new life enfolded 
her, drawing her into its myriad simple 
interests: the new chicks, the cow’s pretty, 
fawn-colored, white-spotted calf, the first fruit 
forming on orchard trees, the diligent struggle 
with cookbook and stove. And slowly a 
pinkiness came to Clarice Delehanty’s wan 
cheeks, together with a first rounding of 
slender wrists and thin throat. 

One night, flushed with pride, she exhibited 
to the approving Jim a baking of nine perfect 
loaves, asking a direct question. 

“Jim—even if I hadn’t been Bert’s wife— | 
I’m paying my way here now?” 

“Of course,” he reassured. “But why think 
of that, Clarice?” 

If she had looked up then, she would have 
seen something tender, almost yearning, in the | 
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like I did, you—well, you had to take me in.” 

“Where else would you belong?” he retorted. 
‘This is your home.” 

“My home,” she agreed with satisfaction. 
“T never had a real home before, Jim.” 

“T knew that.” 

Startled, she glanced up from her setting of 
the table. “How?” 

“T don’t know, but I did.” 

Curiously enough, it was from her very 
happiness and security that the first uneasiness 
came. They were in the orchard together 
inspecting the trees promising to fruit boun- 
tifully, when Jim, pointing to a particularly 
fine apple tree, reminded her himself of her 
insecurity. 

“Next fall, for Thanksgiving, I want apple 
pies from that tree, Clarice.” 

Clarice regarded the tree with a quick stab 
of pain. Next fall—where would she be? 
She had intended only to borrow a shelter in 
time of storm, just for long enough to regain 
her strength. She hadn’t meant to cheat her 
whole way through life. 

“What’s the matter, Clarice?’ asked the 
observant Jim. “You look’s if you were seeing 
ghosts.” 

“T am,” returned Clarice whitely. 

He slid an affectionate arm around her 
drooping shoulders. 

“Anything you want to tell me, Clarice?” 

For a wild instant she was tempted to tell 
him the truth. Then, looking up uncertainly, 
she remembered that if she told him, she must 
go. It was only as Bert’s wife that she had a 
place in his home. 

“Nothing,” she said heavily, leaning against 
him for the sheer comfort of his broad shoulder. 
| But the harm was done, her pleasant sense 
of security gone. Soon she would have to go 
away. To borrow the shelter of a dead man’s 
name for a few months—it was nothing. Bert 
would have helped her; she had helped him. 
But for a lifetime? No, she would have to 
slip away some night and walk to the Junction 
for the city train, without a goodbye to Jim, 
or the horses, or any of the things she had 
grown to love. 

Her pillow was wet with tears that night, 
and in the morning, Jim, looking at the heavi- 
ness of her eyes, sighed to himself. 


LATER in the day he called her outside to 
look at a flower he was transplanting. A 
very ordinary, stunted flower, hardly better 





than a weed. 

“Reckon you'll think I’m plumb foolish,” 
he said gravely. ‘Taking all the trouble to 
bring this meachin’-looking plant up here 
when it ain’t much more’n a weed. But every 
morning when I’d go to look at the stock I’d 
pass the corner-of the east pasture where this 
flower grew. Not much of a place for it to 
grow, that corner, mostly rocks and dry 
ground, ’bout the one bad piece of land in the 
whole farm. But this pesky little flower kept 





on trying to grow jest the same’s if it didn’t 
know it’d picked out the wust place of all. 
And every day I’d go by and see it trying to 
bloom, without water, without good soil, with- 
out hardly anything. And so this morning I 
pulled out my knife and dug it up and brought 
it up here to give itachance. The soil, that’s 
what counts. Plants, animals, humans—you 
can’t expect them to grow right ’thout you 
root ’em in the right soil.” 

Clarice bent over the stunted little plant. 
“Let me do it,” she urged. ‘“I—I want to 
plant it myself.” 

Smiling, he gave it into her eager grasp, and 
stooping, she patted the earth around it in its 
new home. 

“Tt’s like me,” she declared to herself. “It 
wanted to grow right, and it couldn’t where it 
was.” 

When she straightened, her eyes were full 
of tears. 

“What's the matter, Clarice?” questioned 
Jim gently. 


of Storm 


“Plants—” she said wistfully. “I was 
thinking what a lot they’re like people.” 

Absently Jim clicked his knife shut and went 
away with his long, easy stride. 

Once again, during the long, companionable 
summer, she referred to the weight on her mind, 

Jim had read from the heavy family Bible 
a few paragraphs dealing With hypocrisy, 
snapping it together between massive brass 
clasps when he finished. 

“You—” she nodded toward the book, 
breaking a thread in her work sharply—“yoy 
believe all that, Jim?” 

“Reckon I do, Clarice.” 

. “Tt—it says hypocrisy is the worst kird of 
sin.” 

Jim considered, young brows knotted over 
the problem. “Reckon maybe it is,” he 
brought out finally. “It’s a more knowing. 
kind of sin. Most any other kind of sin is 
influenced by feelings. But hypocrisy, now, 
it’s such a planned sort of sin.” 

“Then I s’pose you’d be awful hard on any- 
body who—who pretended to what they 
weren’t?” 

“T ain’t saying,” returned Jim _ soberly, 
“But I dunno’t I’d ever be awful hard on any- 
body, Clarice. Never on anybody who did the 
best they could, like that weed I brought 
you. 

“It’s blooming pretty as anything now.” 

“Yep,” he agreed, looking at the girl’s 
round, pink cheeks, and sparkling eyes, 
“Reckon that’s all it needed—jest to be put 
where it belonged.” 


AGAIN she had that overwhelming temptation 

to tellhim the truth. And again reason told 
her that telling him would be the end. If she 
did not tell, she could stay a little longer, 
perhaps until fall. Tears dropped upon her 
work as she visioned a life without all the 
things she had grown to love, a life without 
Jim’s strong, shielding presence. She hadn’t 
known men could be like that. But then she 
hadn’t known much anyhow. 

He was standing now, holding out her lamp, 
its light sparkling on the tear-drops on her 
cheeks. 

“You're all right, Clarice?” He bent, as 
always, to kiss her forehead, a custom startling 
at first, but grown dear and familiar. 

“All—right,” she said, choking back a s7, 
as she moved toward the stairs. 

There came, then, a time when the trees 
hung heavy in the orchard and a crispness 
tinged the morning and evening air, and with 
the knowledge that the end was in sight a 
heaviness slowed the girl’s steps, an ever- 
present anguish clouded her eyes. Watching, 
Jim decided to use surgeon’s methods to effect 
a cure. One cut, straight to the source of 
trouble, and then—healing. 

Wherefore, instead of snapping the Bible 
shut at bedtime, he leafed through its pages 
absently. ‘“Here’s the birth, death, and mar- 
riage record of our family,” he announced. 
“Here I am, and here’s Bert. Funny I never 
thought o’ that before, Clarice. You ought to 
be in here as Bert’s wife.” 

Carefully he drew ink and pen from the 
drawer of the table. “I'll jest fix that right — 
now.” 

“No—” she sprang up in a panic at this new 

complication. ‘“I—let it stand the way itis, 
Jim.” 
“T can’t do that,” he explained reasonably. 
“Tt’s a family record and ought to have been 
in here all this time.” Deliberately he inked 
the pen. 

“No!” cried Clarice again, overcome at the 
actual recording of her fraud. ‘“I—don’t do 
it, Jim!” She caught at his poised arm. 

Carefully Jim laid down the book and pen. 
“Why not?” : 

“T—just a silly notion of mine to have-it _ 
entered on the same day we were ied,” 
she faltered, catching at any excuse. 

A silence, Jim frowning down at the book. 
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What ought you—and do you—know about it? 





Subconsciously you may realize that the you. And what it does with refrigerators 


most important part of your kitchen is 
the refrigerator. But have you really and 
definitely thought about it? 


You cannot 


cook on it and you cannot wash on it, but home. 


the health of the whole family depends 


upon it. 


A box-like cabinet, painted 
attractively, fitted with doors, 
and lined, may look like a re- 
frigerator and it may keep 
things cold. But it does not 
follow that it will keep them 
clean and wholesome, that it 
will not waste ice, that it will 
maintain a temperature in 
the food compartment at a 
low enough degree to keep 
food in satisfactory condi- 
tion, that it is insulated prop- 
erly, that it eliminates odors, 
that it may be cleansed easily. 


These are technical things 
and may be determined only 
after highly scientific tests, 
conducted under proper con- 
ditions. 


That is what the Department 
of Household Engineering, 
maintained by Good House- 
keeping Institute, does for 


The general characteristics 
looked for in testing re- 
frigerators at Good House- 
keeping Institute are briefly 
as follows: 


1. Food Preservation Qualities: 
100 consecutive hour test; the 
temperature reading taken 
periodically at different loca- 
tions. 


2. Ice Consumption: Ice care- 
fully weighed and weight of the 
drain water used to check melt- 
ed ice weights. 


3. Insulating Qualities: Both ice 
consumption and food preserva- 
tion qualities depend largely 
upon heat insulating material. 


Effectiveness of insulation is 
expressed in terms of heat units. 
(B. T. U.) transmitted through 
each. square foot of the walls 
per hour per degree difference 
in temperature inside and out- 
side refrigerator. 


4. Service Test: Refrigerator is 
used for storing food and gets 
a home service test. Sanitary 
features, ease of cleaning, pres- 
ence or lack of odors are care- 
fully observed. 


5. Construction Features: In- 
spection of materials, construc- 
tion, workmanship, and finish. 
When a refrigerator has passed 
these tests it is awarded ap- 
proval and endorsement of Good 
| Housekeeping Institute. 





This is the eleventh of a series of messages addressed by the publishers of 
Good Housekeeping to you 


it does, as you know, with stoves, with 
vacuum cleaners, with electrical appliances 
—in fact, with every device used in the 


These tests are conducted by engineers 


supervising a highly trained 
staff of experts. The results 
are threefold. (1) They form 
the bases of helpful articles 
appearing in Good House- 
keeping’s Editorial pages. (2) 
They become a part of Good 
Housekeeping’s mass of col- 
lected data on household ap- 
pliances used in answering 
reader’s individual problems. 
(3) They absolutely govern 
the acceptance of advertising 
in Good Housekeeping’s 
pages. Unless a_ product 
passes successfully the tests 
imposed, the advertising can- 
not appear in Good House- 
keeping. Products susceptible 
of test bear the star (%') and 
are entitled to use the Seal 
of Approval. And of course 
everything in these pages is 
guaranteed. 
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Trade Mark ° ° ° 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. direct to us for information. 


in only a few hours! 


amine one for yourself. 


hinges, etc. 


Choppers, 


GRISWOLD BOLO OVEN 


A faithful friend 


through all weathers! 


RE you dreading the hot summer and the-thought 

of preparing those inevitable three meals a day? 
If you are, then you'll surely be interested to hear the 
way many housewives have cut down their hours of 
cooking in a hot kitchen. 


With the Bolo Oven they do several days’ baking 
This is possible because the Bolo 
Oven is divided into two sections, the upper one be- 
coming moderately hot, the lower one the right tempera- 
ture for fast baking. Think of being able to bake 
biscuits that need a hot oven without worrying about 
spoiling custards or cake which must bake slowly in 
a moderate oven! 


The Bolo is the only portable 


oven that bakes fast and slow 


at the same time. 


No matter what kind of a stove you have, you can 
use the Bolo Oven. 
over gas, coal, gasoline, electricity or oil. 


It needs no adjusting. 


If your dealer carries Bolo Ovens, by all means ex- 
You will be impressed by the 
beauty and strength of its construction; the convenient 
glass door, tight-shutting and sturdy, with strong 
It’s an oven that will wear and give com- 
plete satisfaction for many years. 


If your dealer doesn’t have the Bolo Oven, write 


THE GRISWOLD MBFG. CO., Dept. M-1, Erie, Penna., U.S.A. 


Makers of the Bolo Oven, Extra Finished Iron Kitchen 
Ware, Waffie Irons, Cast Aluminum Cooking Utensils, Food 
Reversible Dampers and Gas Hot Plates. 
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In Time of Storm 


And into the silence came of a sudden the 
scurry of hurrying feet on the porch outside 
and the crash of the door as it was flung open. 

A girl entered—a blonde girl witha shawl 
caught around her white face. 

“I know it’s late,” she gasped, looking from 
one to the other with something hunted in her 
expression. ‘But seemed to me I jest couldn’t 
wait ’till morning to find out, what I got to 
know. And when I got here, I saw the light 
burning.” 

Jim stood up, putting aside the Bible care- 
fully, and came forward, but the newcomer 
thrust past him, almost desperate in her 
intensity. 

“It’s her I want to talk to.” She paused, 
both hands pressed against her breast, eyes 
wide with strain. “Down in the village they’ re 
saying you’re Bert Foster’s wife,” she said 
pitifully to Clarice. “But if you’re his wife, 
then I ain’t. And if I’m his wife, then you 
ain’t. And I got to know. I got to know 
straight off, ’thout waiting another minute!” 

A sob caught in her throat, and she cleared 
it harshly. “I always knew Bert wasn’t none 
too steady,” she acknowledged. ‘But I never 
thought he was bad.” 

“Mary,” reproved Jim gently. 

Again she brushed him aside inconsider- 
ingly, all the appeal of her hurt eyes upon the 
other girl standing there in Bert’s house. 

“You got to tell me!” she demanded again, 
the shawl slipping unheeded to the floor. 

For an instant Clarice Delehanty stared at 
her without replying. So Bert had been 
married all the time, and in taking from the 
dead she had taken from the living as well! 


Had even robbed another girl of her right to 


grieve unchallenged... Standing there, seeing 
the pain in the tormented eyes opposite, a pity 
as powerful as love welled up in Clarice 
Delehanty, blinding her to all personal con- 
sideration. Nothing mattered, she felt, but the 
immediate taking away of that unnecessary 
anguish from Bert’s wife. 


“If either of us is Bert’s wife, then you 


must be,” she heard herself saying. “Because 
I’m not anything at all to Bert—just some one 
who found him dying and looked out for him. 
I was sick and out of work, and I thought I 
could get strong here. I didn’t think Bert 
would mind, not knowing he was married.” 
A pause. “If you’re Mary, then he wanted 
you,” she added, instinct finding balm for the 
other girl’s hurt. 


WO large, round tears slid down out of the 
strained, blue eyes. Mary bent to recover 
her shawl. ‘We were married secretly over in 
the next county a year ago,” she said raggedly. 
“Nobody was to know ’till we were older. 
Just kids—that’s all.” She turned away. 
“Then I thought Bert wasn’t steady enough. 
We quarreled, and I went west. Just 
kids . . . I thought a’course he’d be coming 
after me, and when he didn’t, then I came 
back.” With one shaking hand she opened 
the door. ‘Even if he wan’t steady, there was 
somethin’ about Bert—” she concluded wist- 
fully, and they heard her going down the steps. 
Yes, Clarice reasoned vaguely, there had 
been something about Bert. Jim had it too, 
that something lovable. 

Slowly she moved toward the stairs leading 
up to her room. _If she hurried, she could per- 
haps catch the last city train. Her packing 
wouldn’t take long. She had brought little; 


she had little to take away except her memories. 


“Clarice,” said Jim gently. 

She halted. 

“If my knowing is what’s worrying you—l 
knew all along.” 

“You knew!” she repeated incredulously. 

“I knew. Before he left, Bert told me he 
was married. He didn’t ‘think Mary was 
coming back and that’s why he went away 
himself.’ 

“You knew!’ she stammered. “Then 


-"When. you-came- 
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, ‘ % no more have turned you away—and 

couldn’t i ; 

you wouldn’t have stayed, ’cept as Bert’s 
* ” 


“That's true,” acknowledged Clarice. 

“And all along I’ve been hoping you’d tell 
me sometime yourself. I even tried to make it 
easy for you the time I brought you that 
flower, and leading up to it one way and 


anothe 


told, then I’d have had to go.” 


“No, you wouldn’t, Honey. I’d made up 


my mind that soon’s you told me, I’d ask you 
to marry me. Couldn’t very well ask Bert’s 
wife to marry me straight off.” 

“Reckon not,” she agreed meekly. “But 

u—you wouldn’t want to marry anybody 
who c’d live a lie like that!” 2 

Jim smiled. ““‘Reckon maybe you did the 
best you could, Honey, same as the little 
flower. All you needed was changing around 


toa soil where you could take root and grow, | 


danyway—” He paused provokingly. 
The ered eyes questioned his with pitiful 
eagerness. : i 

“Tt ain’t very hard to forgive things to 
people you love.” 


“Aw. . .” said Clarice Delehanty happily. | 


And made the least little step toward him. 


At Hot Springs With 
The Y. W. 
(Continued from page 73) 


to work out its own program. Verily this 
Y of 1922 isa new Y, imbued with a new spirit 
of democracy,a new realization that our modern 
girls must work out their own salvation, even 
if they do make mistakes. And what brave 
courage they had! Fear of consequence was 
not in them, even when faced with problems 
fraught with danger. . 

Memories of the Cleveland convention, two 
years back, came to mind. At that convention 
the students and girls in industry tossed the 


old-time basis of membership aside as a child | 
discards worn-out toys. Girls of sixteen rose | 


on the floor and insisted that membership in an 
evangelical church—the cornerstone of the old 
Y—was impossible for their groups if the as- 
sociation was to grow. And the end was sure. 
They won their fight even though hearts were 
ready to break. And these two sections have 
almost doubled their memberships since that 
meeting. 

This Seventh Biennial opened its first session 
with that fine old militant hymn, “A Mighty 
Fortress Is Our God,” and yet its outstanding 
addresses were on Peace and Internationalism! 
Peace, however, founded on a true brotherly 
love, and internationalism founded on the 
understanding that comes through knowledge 
of our own and others’ problems and people. 
Close attendance on the daily sessions brought 
forth the fact that internationalism, to the Blue 
Triangle, means service to those in other lands. 

Do you know that the Y. W. worker is 
known in South America? In China? Do 
you know that a Chinese official came to a 
lepresentative in China to ask that a trained 
worker be sent to live among his women? 
“Why do you want us to do this?” asked the 
Tepresentative. 

“Because I notice that where you are our 
mothers are better mothers, and our babies are 
better babies,” answered the official. 

That worker could not be sent for the simple 
reason that the Y. W. had not the money to 
pay her expenses. This statement, made from 

een, caused a stir among the earnest- 
eyed delegates, caused the girls of the industrial 
section and the girls of the Students’ Assembly 
o exchange meaning glances. Money! Money, 
pr the lack of it, was becoming the stumbling 
Plock between the heartfelt desires of the Y. W. 
and their fulfilment. 

Slowly but surely, as the conference pro- 
pressed, the fact that good works need to be 
nbaneéd> 4s carefully as “business ‘ was ‘foreed: 
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Be sure to order 
Post Toasties by 
name,and get the 
Yellow and Red 


package. 


Mways in good taste — 







The Great Corn ‘States 
say “Good Morning” 
to the World 


OST.: FOASTIES—those. -deli- 
A cious flakes-of toasted:corm— 
carry a breakfast greeting into 
every land where modern food 
is known. 


Selected corn from all the great 
corn region goes into the making 
of Post Toasties. 


Skilled milling, seasoning and 
toasting give these flakes their 
wonderful appetite-appeal—and 
they satisfy hunger. 


Post Toasties are letting the 
world know what a delightful 
food corn can really be. 


You'll find Post Toasties an 
enjoyable part of any meal in 
your home. For taste and con- 
venience and economy, there’s 
nothing quite like them. Serve 
right from the package— 
always crisp and appetizing; 
no waste and no wait for 
preparation. 


Made by Postum Cereal Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


‘POST IOASTIES 


Improved Corn. FLAKES 
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—never in the way—saves space—permits 
a more attractive arrangement of the home 


One of the greatest problems faced by the prospective home 
builder is the space wasted by hinged doors—space that in small 
rooms could be used to excellent advantage. Moreover, he 
knows that hinged doors will stick when the building settles— 
that they must eventually be removed, planed off and refinished. 


chards Witc 


Vanishing Door Hardware 





Vanishing doors, hung on Richards-Wilcox hardware, allow 
every foot of space to be utilized. Richards-Wilcox door hard- 
ware is so carefully and skilfully made that it provides a door 
which operates easily and noiselessly year in and year out. 
The adjustable feature of R-W hardware positively eliminates 
sticking, doing away with the labor and expense involved in 
planing-off and refinishing. 


Most responsible hardware and lumber dealers can supply you 
with R-W vanishing door hardware. If not, it may be im- 
mediately secured from any one of our many branches. 


Send for Catalog O-4, fully describing the advan- 
tages of vanishing doors and other R-W hardware 
for the home—including AiR-Way window hard- 
ware. AiR-Way makes a sun parlor or sleeping 
porch out of any room. 





AURORA, ILLINOIS,U.S.A. 


Minneapolis Chicago New York Cleveland LosAngeles 


Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Indianapolis SanFrancisco 
RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN CO. l# 
Winnipeg LONDON, ONT. Montreal 


Manufacturers of “Slidetite”, the last word in garage door hardware 
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home on the women who had come together 
in that southern town. From the hour of ning 
every morning, when Miss Royden opened the 
session with one of her characteristic fo 
minute taiks, until the closing hymn at tey 
o’clock at night, the subject of finance was jy 
the forefront of every one’s mind. 

Until her death just before the war generous 
help had always come from Miss Grace 
one of the founders; then the war came, ang 
money poured into the coffers for war work, 

“Until this year,” to quote Mrs. Robert R 
Speer, president of the National Board, “the 
Y. W. was financed by some abnormal . 
this year we are facing normal conditions, ang 
we must plan our program to fit in with oy 
budget, as carefully as a sound business map 
plans his year’s program. Weshall have tocy 
to the bone, and in many instances there wij] 
be no bone, but we can not assume any debt 
where we do not see the money at hand tp 


pay it.” 
Practical Finance 


These were strange words to come so bli 
from the president of the Board that in the 
past has expended millions of dollars ann 
among its girls. There were delegates there, 
coming from local associations throughout the 
country, who looked aghast at the fact that 
there would be no money coming from the 
national treasury to help them outof difficulties, 
no help from the National Board in the raising 
of money for their local building campaigns, 
no flying squadron of workers to help them 
put over their programs. 

You see this was the first time in its history 
that a budget had been placed fully and frankly 
before a convention. The first time whe 
every delegate, no matter how small her local 
association, had been let into the secret of 
finance. It was a_ bewildering experience, 
The wife, used to spending as she wills, who 
asks for money for some household expense and 
is told that there isn’t any more and that she 
must cut her garment according to her cloth, 
is no more bewildered than were many of those 
delegates who in the past had but to ask and 
receive. 

One delegate rose and urged the convention 
not to cut its budget but to depend on prayer 
for raising the necessary amount. Now the 
Y. W. believes in the efficacy of prayer, esse 
it would not be where it is today, but the sense 
of this convention was that even a welfare 
organization has no right to run into debt, 
trusting in the Lord to pay the bills. “We 
have a deficit of $50,000 anyway, which is not 
covered by the budget, and we are depending 
on faith to raise that,” explained the chairman. 
“And that is as far as we feel we dare go beyond 
our actual income.” Firm and sure, at the 
end, came the decision that the Y. W. 

y as it goes. Thousands of dollars wer 
opped off, with the swift, sometimes seemingly 
cruel hand of the surgeon. Departments built 
up during the recent growing years welt 
dropped, and work at home and abroad, which 
has meant so much to the girls of the world, 
was voted down, as this representative body 
of women realized the imperative need of keep 
ing within the budget for the next two yeas. 

This open discussion marked the one step 
further in the democratization of the Y. W.,4 
process that has been moving steadily onward 
since the war. The Y. W. is no longer @ 
organization that works for its members; if 
great aim today is to work with them. 
only since this new development has it grown 

to its present power and size. The delegates 
did not come together as a well-trained, sub 
missive minority, to give blanket vat’ 
the findings of its committees an National 
Board, as to its working program and the meals 
to pay for it. 

No, there was no delegate, however young, 
and they had them there as young as seventee®, 
who did not rise in her place and ask pertinent 
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questions when her independent spirit moved 
herto. Six or eight jumped to their feet at the 
same time when the work in the Near East was 
threatened; dozens demanded recognition by 
the chair when the new basis of membership 
was up for discussion. College students and 
industrial girls met valiantly the statements 
put forth by seasoned veterans. It was a new 
sensation and not always a pleasing one, to 
some of those of older thought, when one of the 
youngsters jumped to her feet demanding 
information. 

“Why must we drop our Near East work?” 
blandly asked a curly-haired delegate from one 
of our big colleges. 

“Because we have no money to pay for it,” 
answered the chairman of finance. 

A rustle over in the industrial section, a voice 
from a rear seat: 

“It’s only $19,000. Why not cut ten thou- 
sand each from the finance and business ap- 
propriations; they receive larger amounts than 
any of the others.” 

Protests from the committees threatened. 
But, after all, why not? 

And lo, it was done. The Near East work 
will be continued for at least another year. 
And the finance and business committees will 
have to do further clever pruning although 
each chairman was sure she had already “cut 
to the bone.” 

Tired-eyed women who had worked for 
months to prepare that budget, sighed. They 
were bound absolutely to abide by the decision 
of the majority; there was no “come-back”’ to 
the votes of the delegates. Were they to 
spend the next two years struggling to meet the 
demands of this convention? 

A trembling voice made itself heard from the 
Students’ Section. All heads turned toward 
Miss Emily Gordon, of - Wellesley, chairman 
of the assembly. It took stentorian tones to 
be heard under the glass dome when Arkansas 
was enjoying a pouring rainstorm. But her 
message carried to every corner. “The stu- 
dents’ assembly met this morning and decided 
to become self-supporting. Each college group 
pledges itself to raise funds to swing its own 
rogram.” Since its organization the assembly 

as cost the treasury something over $100,000 
annually. But it is worth it. It would have 
done your heart good to get a close-up of that 
section. Girls, our girls, in pretty summer 
frocks of organdy and gay little ginghams, 
sweaters and sports clothes of amazing charm, 
sitting like Mary’s flowers all in a row, and. 
throwing a bomb into that dignified con- 
vention! 

“They’re mighty nice young ladies,’”’ was the 
opinion of the head waiter at the Eastman 

otel, “and they sure smile an awful lot, but a 
spoonful of powder would do for all their 
noses.” And the gray-haired negro was right. 
Powder pufis and other evidences of flapper- 
dom were conspicuously absent. 


The Lesson of the Conference 


With the ending of the session on finance the 
convention also came to a close, for with canny 
wisdom the powers that be had reserved their 
one disagreeable task for the last! The week 
had been spent in get-together conferences 
where individuals and groups had become 
acquainted with each other’s needs; in listening 
to intimate talks on world problems, such as 

e, and internationalism; on home prob- 
such as better housing for ‘Gealeed 


girls, memely men local leadership, basis 


of membership and kindred subjects. Mixed 

in with this serious side were the jolliest of 

luncheons and dinner parties, picnic drives to 

the several mountain tops, where every one 

sang as they watched the sun sink beyond the 

far rim of the Ozarks a hundred miles away. 

re was a movie night when the doings of a 

Y. W. dollar were shown by means of the screen 

and a splendid pageant. And between times 

y but earnest little groups sat out under 

ig trees on the hotel lawns and talked of 

the things girls talk about, while they crocheted, 
knitted, or did necessary plain sewing. 

Looking on at this conference, when East | 
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- The Most Profitable Summer 
I Ever Spent 


How I prepared in spare time at home to earn 
$50 a week as a dressmaker 


ByM 


IKE most gir!s, I had always looked forward to vaca- 

tion as the main feature of the summer season. 

Before father died I used to go with Mildred 

Harrington and Kitty Wells to the Harringtons’ beautiful 

summer home at Seacliff, where from the time we arrived 

until the season ended, there was one continuous round 
of pleasure. 


Then prices began to soar, and mother could no longer 
stretch the little income we had to cover all our needs. 
So I secured a position in an office. Even then. we had 
all we could do to get along. 


And last summer, for the first time, I had to give up 
my vacation with the girls. I had tried to plan ahead 
and save enough money to go with Mildred and Kitty, 
but it was no use. I didn’t have the kind of clothes I 
wanted, and I knew that I would be miserable every 
minute contrasting my own two or three simple little 
outfits with the wonderful wardrobes of the others. 


And yet last summer, after all, proved to be the most 
profitable and delightful summer I ever spent. Soon 
after the girls left I made a discovery which has brought 
so much happiness that I am sure other women and girls 
will be interested in hearing about it. 


I had gone up to my room early one night so mother 
would not know how wretchedly unhappy I felt. I 
wondered if my clothes were always going to hold me 
back and make me different from other girls. It was 
bad enough to have to give up the vacation. But the 
worst of it all was that I could look ahead and see myself 
shut off all the rest of my life for the same reason from 
the people I like best. 


After a while, just to divert my thoughts, I picked up 
one of my favorite magazines and began idly turning 
the pages. My glance fell on a picture that attracted 
me. I began reading the story, and—strangely enough! 
—it was about a girl just like myself who had been unable 
to take her rightful p!ace because her clothes were. not 
like those of other girls she knew. But she had learned 
in her own home. during spare time, to make just the 
kind of stylish, becoming dresses and hats she had always 
wanted. 


Almost wild with hope, I read every word of the story, 
and mother agreed that it was surely worth finding out 
about. So I wrote the Woman’s Institute. 


Well, in just a few days a beautiful book arrived telli g 
all about the Woman’s Institute and the new method 
it has developed by which any woman or girl anywhere 
can easily and quickly learn all the secrets of the dress- 
maker’s art. hen I read how 140,000 women oi all 
ages and in all circumstances, who live in al! parts of the 
world, had solved their clothes problems in this fasci- 
nating new way, I made up my mind that I, too, could 
doit! So I joined the Institute and took up dressmaking, 


Right away I began to feel like a different girl—I 
was so interested I devoted every spare moment I could 
to my lessons. And, of course, I made rapid progress. 
The textbooks seem to foresee and answer every possible 
question, and the teachers take as personal interest as 
if they were right beside you. 

And I realize now how fortunate °*t was for me that 
I began my lessons in the summer time. That is ab- 
solutely the best time—the logical time—to learn dress- 
making. The days are longer and every evening I had 
severa’ hours of daylight to devote to my work. Then, 
too, I :ould work out of doors. And the sheer summer 


(Advertisement) 


Gene wire ov 


fabrics are so much easier to handle—the summer dress: 8 
are so much simpler to make—and summer materials 
cost less. M 


When I found I was getting along so spleadidly I 
decided to turn my study to further profit. I called 
on several women who for years had gone to expensive 
city shops for their ciothes. They welcomed my sug- 
gestion that I could crezte the kind of clothes they 
wanted and save them money besides 


The very first afternoon one woman gave me an order. 
I worked like mad on that dress! When it was finished 
she was so delighted she gave me two more orders— 
one for a tailored suit. From that time on it was easy. 


In less than six months I had given up my position 
at the office and had more dressmaking than | could 
possibly do alone. By this time mother had learned 
a great deal and helped me. But I had to get first 
one, then two, women to do the plain sewing. _ Now 
I am planning to move my shop downtown. 

Of course, our own clothes problems are a thing of 
the past. The dresses mother and I wear are always 
admired, and there is no more worrying about money. 
Since I began my course we have saved at least $200 
on our own clothes and my profits from the shop now 
average $50 a week. 


Do you wonder now that I regard last summer, 
beginning as it did with a bitter disappointment, as 
the most profitable summer I ever spent? And I 
know that what I did any womanor girlcando! For 
the Institute’s courses are so simple that you just cant 
help learning—so practical that you begin almost at 
once to make actual garments for yourself and others. 


Send for Handsome 64-page Booklet 


pbs costs absolrtely /, Ris 
nothing to find out a:l 9 
about the Woman’s In- 
stitute and what it can 
do for you. Just send a 
letter, post card or the 
convenient coupon 
rinted below to the 
joman’s Institute, 
Dept. 8-G, Scranton 
Penna., and you wil’ 
receive, without cost or 
obligation, the full story 
of this great school that 
is bringing so much hap 
piness to women and girls all over the world. 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 8-G, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me one of 
your booklets and tell me how I can learn the subject 
which I have marked below. 


(0 Home Dressmaking 
O Professional Dressmaking 


O Millinery 
0 Cooking 


Name.. 


“(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 
Address 
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Puffed Rice 


with berries 


"Same 


7 ~ 
Like Fruit and Nuts 
Puffed Grains, light and airy, taste like toasted nuts. The texture is 
like snowflakes, crushing at a touch. So these flimsy morsels mixed 


with fruit add what flaky crust adds to shortcake or to pie. 
They are also used in candy making and as garnish on ice cream. 


Morning Bubble Grains 


Puffed Rice and Puffed Wheat are bubble grains, puffed to 8 times 
normal size. The fearful heat gives an enticing flavor. 

So these are the finest breakfast dainties children ever get. And 
millions now enjoy them. 





Puffed Wheat 


in milk 








A 16-Food Delight 


Puffed Wheat in milk forms a supreme food. 


Here’ is whole wheat steam exploded. Every -food cell has been 
blasted. It is made by Prof. Anderson’s process, so every granule is 
fitted to digest. 


Whole wheat yields 16 needed elements, including phosphorus, lime 
and iron... With milk it is practically a complete food. 


This tempting form makes children revel in it. They eat it often and 
in plenty. And in this form—easy to digest—it forms the ideal night 
dish. 


* 
Puffed Wheat Puffed Rice 


Every food cell steam exploded 
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At Hot Springs With ~ 
The Y. W. 


met West, and North met South, one wonde 
just what message each delegate would 
home with her. The young Chinese do 
going her way to China after a two days’ visit, 
what of her? She took, so she expressed j 
the friendship of our Y women and the knowh 
edge she had acquired at one of our une 
versities, to the women of her land. And her’ 
co-patriot, a student at the New York Y, what 
was her lesson? A knowledge that tho 
Japan had sometimes seemed unfriendly 
China, she had made warm friends with 
Japanese student and now realized that girls iq 
senen and girls in China were pretty much @ 
e a 

















But over and above all was the lesson of the © 
American woman’s service to humanity, for our A false 
women hold a unique place in the world, a place 
which they have carved out step by step, often 
against the combined prejudices of men, often 
helped by the combined good-will of men. 

Of the qualities of this convention, Mrs, 
Frederick Paist, of Philadelphia, chairman of 
the convention, may fittingly be quoted. “The R E } 
outstanding quality of the Y. W., the courage 
to face realities, is emphatically shown here. 

At a time when there is such great industrial 
and social unrest, we have discussed the prob- 
lems of industry, we have listened, for Dor 
example, to our girls in industry as they told 
us that the entrance of well-to-do girls into 
business and industry, for a career’s sake, is HIS 
lessening the jobs for the working girl. had 

“At a moment when it would have been shor! 
easier to let the question of membership on! f made for al 
evangelical lines slide, we accepted the harder § their plans 
part and have promised to report on it at our That. is, 
next conference. Here in the South, where ~ began to | 
the inter-racial question is acute, we have had price lists. 
a negro bishop and a southern white woman Was & good 
pm from the same platform. And realizing elastic, and 
that the problem of world peace is becoming a “™ment was 
burning issue of the day, we have done our ~“§budget for 
best to place its importance before our pea _ The plan 

Here Mrs. Paist flashed one of her radi time, when 
smiles. “Last, and you may feel it to be ‘We'll take 
least, of all these things, we have placed our fix it up to | 
volunteer workers on the same basis as our Now the 
paid assistants. In the future the leisure girl §what she m 
who offers her services to the Blue Triangle jones,” but h 
will be expected, nay, compelled to keep to ftime; and wl 
stated hours, the same as our employees, and $10n-elevator 
to perform her promised labor. And,” finished §@Plained ju: 
the national chairman, with a second flashing ¢ obedienth 
smile, “this is a genuine revolution for the The apart 


Y. W., a definite recognition of one more #tits, but it 1 
reality.” here was, fo 
he woodwor 

First Meals Made Safe ao 
(Continued from page 87) iy ss 
masked by 


a fresh-boiled nipple on the formula bottle 
and tuck it into a pitcher of hot water. Ten ised Ae 
minutes at most, and his breakfast is ready. [athered full 
The hot plate heats the cereal and keeps it 
at just the right warm temperature. 
bottle of milk is heating while the baby is 
enjoying his plate of cereal and milk. 
Another meal that many mothers find taxing 
comes in the early afternoon, but aside from 
putting the potato into the oven a half-houror § 
so ahead of meal time, it, too, requires but the § ill 
ten minutes of preparation. Again heat the. Pen 
plate with the boiling water, broil the steak, } PTE m 
and while broiling, rice the potato directly on — Mithii i" 
the plate. Pour over it the cold milk to thin” B)ipiig i 
it, add a teaspoonful of cold vegetable, press Hi Zp 
out the beef juice and pour it into a warmed ii villi : 
egg cup, start the formula to heat in the pite lll . 
of hot water, and there you are—ready, a Mylllegil 
before, in ten minutes. Under this plan, oF iislivgulen 
course, cereals and vegetables are ty ee 
cooked. They are prepared when the fami 
meals are in preparation, hence call for m 
added time. Try this method and see if yo 
do not find it solves a real difficulty. 
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A false partition hides the ugly mantel, 
thus making room for a painted desk 


THE 
RENTED ROOM 


By 


Dorothy Ethel Walsh 


HIS was to be their first home. They 
had boarded since their marriage a 

short year before, and, as plans are 
made for all first homes on a very happy scale, 
their plans were happy indeed. 

That. is, the plans were happy until they 
began to look for apartments and to study 
price lists. Not so happy then! The income 
was a good one for the boy, but it was not 
dastic, and if the modern, up-to-date apart- 


Bment. was chosen, what would be left in the 


budget for the grocer? j 

The plans were becoming less happy all the 
time, when the girl thought up a solution. 
“We'll take one of the old-fashioned ones and 
fix it up to look happy,”’ she declared. 

Now the boy was not quite sure as to just 
what she meant by “one of the old-fashioned 
ones,” but he knew she knew, and he bided his 
time; and when the girl took him to one of the 
non-elevator, up-three-flights apartments and 
explained just how wonderful it was all to be, 
he obediently signed the lease. 

The apartment undoubtedly had _ possibili- 
ies, but it took an artistic eye to see them. 

here was, for instance, the living-room. True, 
he woodwork had been painted cream color 


he chan- An unused 
ielier was double-door 
masked by was con- 
shade of cealed by 
olden silk shelves filled 
athered full with books 
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Theyre Just theThing \ 


a 


for Tall Glasses 


««Every time these graceful, slender iced 
tea spoons glisten through tall glasses, I 
feel cooler and refreshed. 

You couldn’t have given me a gift more 
delightful or useful for these warm days. 
Just lovely, dear, in the beautiful James- 
town design.”’ 


This handsome pattern gives the correct 
touch of refinement to the long, graceful 
handles, and the exquisite finish is char- 
acteristic of the House of Holmes & 
Edwards. 
Iced Tea Spoons, Super-Plate, as illustrated, 
‘Set of six, $5.30 
At the Better Dealers in Silverware 

THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., Successor 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Manufactured in Canada by 


STANDARD SILVER CO. © 
of TORONTO, Ltd. 
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More 
Heat 


Less 
Care 
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N ote how the 
heat reaches up 
and is directed 
close up under 
the cooking by 
the power ful 
12-inch burner. 











Do you turn up your nose 
when oil stoves are mentioned? 
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You see the blue flame with your own eyes. 
You look for smoke and don’t see it. 


You sniff. for odor and there is none. 


Then you think of the cool kitchen in the 
summer and the economy all the year round. 
Any store where Florence Oil Cook Stoves 
are sold has one filled with oil which you may 
light and operate yourself. 
Such an examination will convince you that 
the privilege of a cool kitchen is yours. 





Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 


CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE CO. 


411 School Street, Gardner, Mass. 


Makers of Florence Oil Cook Stoves (1, 2, 3, 4, and § 
burners), Florence Portable Baking Ovens, Florence 


Tank Water Heaters, Florence Oil Heaters 


Made and Sold in Canada by M*Clary$) London, Canada 


‘FLORENCE 


OIL COOK STOVES 


O matter what your ideas are about oil 
cook stoves, you certainly ought to see the 
Florence Oil Cook Stove, light it and operate it 
yourself and form your opinions from actual 
tests. 

Then you don’t have to take anybody’s word 
for anything. 






After turning the flame up and down you 
know you can regulate the heat. 





| explains to all visitors just how it was 


Fon ‘ 
live under the same roof with that hori, 














The Rented Roonil 
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by the former tenant, but the wall-papery 2 eg 


she wol 











nondescript, and the mantelpiece—horrorg}_ grade. 
The mantel is still in the room, but it is }j with thi 

den from view. A magician’s trick? We the finis 

you might call it that, and the girl eag amorph 


“You see,” she says, “we simply could ng 


Th 









scrolly affair. Therefore Idecided in some 

to obstruct our vision of it. A screen was 

first inspiration, but a screen large enough 
a 
















































to hide it completely would be an in its 1 
affair, so then the idea came to just wall gg colored. 
that part of the room. Of course we sacri and can 
a little space but the room really looks lange: results. 

than before, because then it seemed full gg im the ur 
gingerbread scrolls and green tiles.” ly enam« 


The way in which the walling-off processwm§  , There 
managed is interesting. The living-room fagai of colors 


west, and the mantel was placed acrogs tp In place 
south-east corner. A few cross beams weg quiet bro 
placed from wall to wall just escaping the fro 5 resple1 
of the mantel. These were fastened in sulphur, ' 


with brackets. On this foundation wall and amet 


was nailed, divided into panels with narpy When 
wood molding, and given a coat of glue size @ o printec 
* & matched 
The Improvised Bookcase fabric, bu 
The east wall was almost entirely taken % denim | 
by the door leading from the hall into theron § 9% 4 contr 
and by a large folding door which led intog§ the cushic 
bedroom. Now the new tenants had frame out 
books, for which a place must be provide, cushion it 
and as the door opening was not needed, furniture 
decided a bookcase should be built into te Yelours mé 
space. The doors were left open, and aging ‘me shad 
wall board was brought into use. This tine§ tons of th 
it was fitted just inside the casement of thg Chinese re 
doorway on the bedroom side. An openamp ‘lling effe 
was thus created on the living-room side ip walls. were 
tan-gray, t 


which shelves were placed and a i : 
bookcase made. The result of this handiwak§ % into tw 


and also the manufactured wall may beseng o% Datural 
in the picture at the bottom of page 125. - Flower-box 

The girl’s ingenuity was again taxed whe palms, and 
the question of lighting fixtures arose. Inthe floor lamps 
center of the room hung an old-time fixtueg —the last. 
made for both gas and electricity. An mg mgreen-blu 


wieldy affair it was, hopeless of redemption pleted an ir 
Carrying out her cover-up process, she decided. 
to make a hanging shade of deep, gold-colored with good r 
silk, a detailed drawing of which is shown m oe 
the same page. first appliec 
The fact that the room faced west led totheg 80nd colo 
selection of a cool color scheme for the decom-4 “ped off ag 
tions. Narrow moldings were used as panes The pigmen 
on every wall, and the entire surface, molding ings of the w 


and all, was calcimined a light gray withag Py of colo 
greenish cast. ' ea 
It had not been possible to put by much ol — a, 


the short year’s income for the furnishing ol weer 
the new home. Therefore, when blue sateen} * glistening, 
curtains, banded with lavender and puml Comt 
sateen, were chosen, the girl felt she had T : 

accomplished much at little expense. _ To furnish 


in wicker ter 

Choosing the Furniture to be avoidec 

The furniture was of the simplest. A Wind am as la 
sor bench, two Windsor chairs, a ga ed Ged in thie 
painted)‘ 

table, all stained mahogany, a desk is tempted t 


gray-green and an arm-chair covered in 

and lavender denim, did not represent a lamgey * crowded v 

financial outlay, but they were so placed as everything el: 

create little talking groups, and readiig) fly den mé 

corners, which gave the room a ho al decorat 
The rug question proved decidedly perpler age of the 

ing. Where were the nice, plain, and ould b 





ably priced carpets of a generation ago? Mom, for ex 
girl found it hard to believe that the sit os 
articles were masquerading under the Wp Fea ined 

notch prices of today. But they grew pil ies ma 
osophical after looking around, and after mug! iilinine k 
consultation decided it would be economy by ju7.mins fur 
buy a taupe-colored carpet-rug at $6.508 9809 5 ting 
which the salesman declared would weal BG oy tes a val 
ever and ever. Just how true that is has jt interest, 

to be proved, but in the busy i where they “ ™humize fy 
carpet was bought, the identic 4 Note: If you, 
quality had lain on the floor for seven years@® 8, @ 2-cen: 
showed but little wear. Anyway, | Nowe on which 
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4 ‘everal of the more important 


Tq ™m, for example, wooden tables and an 
# wholstered sofa of light, graceful design may 


sonal Did cages, and book racks—have been devel- 
"udm oped in this material, that the home furnisher 


mentioned may not be used, and with delight- 


4 to minimize furnishing costs. 


says she isn’t a bit afraid to walk on hers as 
she would have been had she bought a cheap 

le. The floor cushions and pillows? They, 
with the little bright boxes and ash trays, are 


the finishing touches which completed the met- | 


amorphosis of the rented room into a home. 


The Charm of Basket 


Furniture 
(Continued from page 41) 


jn its natural state than when artificially 


colored. It takes stain admirably, however, 
and can also be enameled with interesting 
results. Reed and fiber are less attractive 
in the unfinished state and are more frequent- 
ly enameled than stained. : 

There is practically no limit to the variety 
of colors used, both singly and in combination 


In place of the dull greens, cool grays, and | 


quiet browns of a former day, modern wicker 
js resplendent in such exotic hues as jade, 


sph, turquoise, Ming blue, canary, reseda, | 
an 


amethyst. 

When chair cushions are made of cretonne 
or printed linen, the colors of the furniture are 
matched to the predominating hues of the 
fabric, but with ome cushions of velours, 
or denim the 
of a contrasting color picked out with that of 
the cushion. Thus, a blue chair may have the 
frame outlined with dull orange to match a 
cushion in plain orange, or black enameled 
furniture with cushions of greenish-blue 
yelours may have the frame outlined with the 
same shade of blue and the ornamental por- 
tions of the weave brightened with a touch of 
Chinese red. This combination was used with 
telling effect in a sun room recently seen. The. 
walls. were of brick in varied tones of warm 
tan-gray, the floor of tan composition marked 
off into twelve-inch squares, and the curtains 
of natural pongee bound with Chinese red. 
Flower-boxes filled with scarlet geraniums, tall 

, and foliage plants in tubs, wrought-iron 

r lamps, candle brackets, and wall pockets 
—the last-named filled with ivy—and tables 
in green-blue painted wood and red lacquer com- 
pleted an individual and charming ensemble. 

Two-tone or glazed treatments are employed 
with good results on all types of wicker furni- 
ture. The color which is to predominate is 
first applied and allowed to dy Then the 
second color is brushed on and immediately 
wiped off again with a handful of rags or waste. 
The pigment remains in the crevices and cross- 
ings of the weave, thus producing an interesting 
play of color across the surface. Brown with 
orange, gray with green, blue, or purple, and 
blue with green are effective combinations. 
Brown may also be glazed with white to give 
a glistening, frosty effect. 


Combining Wood and Wicker 
_ To furnish a room, or even a porch, entirely 
in wicker tends to monotony and is therefore 
tobe avoided. So many charming accessories 
—such as lamps, flower-stands, wall-pockets, 


is tempted to keep on buying until her room 
is crowded with wicker to the exclusion of 
everything else. Not that the smaller objects 


decorative results, but in such cases 
pieces of furni- 
ture should be of other materials. In a sun | 


te combined with wicker chairs and acces- 
sonies; or in a bedroom, the chairs and chaise 
ie may be of the basket type, and the 
Tmaining furniture of painted wood. Thus 
tingly handled, wicker furniture 

becomes a valuable asset, lending variety and 
r interest, promoting comfort, and helping 


Note: If you have personal problems which need 
ving, @ 2-cent stamp will bring you a question- 





naire On which to state them to our professional 
, who will gladly suggest a solution. | 


y color of the chair is aonaey Yes oe home made see 


and its so 


Banana Ice Cream 


Two cups scalded milk 

Four eggs 

One-half cup sugar 

Five tablespoons lemon 
juice 

Pinch salt 

Three medium sized 
bananas 

Two cups heavy cream 


Pour scalded milk over ° 


slightly beaten eggs. Add 
sugar and salt and cook 
over hot water until 
slightly thickened. Add 
banana pulp and. lemon 
juice. Lastly fold in the 
whipped cream. Freeze. 


* 


get 
good for the children 


“TT always seems to me like cheating 
youngsters to give them store ice 
cream. The substitutes used in it, at best 
are not good for them, and there is the 
chance of its making them sick. Yet on 
the other hand, it is hardly fair to make 
children go without ice cream, they love 
it so. 


“Ice cream is the most wholesome sort 
of food when it’s home-made. But it cer- 
tainly is an extravagance to buy it and pay 
a high price for inferior quality. 


“IT suppose those who buy their ice 
cream think it’s awfully troublesome to 
make. I used to think so, myself, before 
I got an Alaska Freezer. Now, though, 
I.can make ice cream as easily as any other 
dessert, and it’s much more of a treat.” 


THE 


LASKA 


FREEZER: 


Quick’ freezing is assured by the double 
action and high narrow can of the Alaska. 
The can turns one way, the dasher the other, 
while the open aerating spoons on the dasher 
whip the cream to a perfection of smoothness. 


Write for our booklet of choice recipes 
for all kinds of delicious frozen desserts. 
THE ALASKA FREEZER COMPANY 
Winchendon, Mass. 


| Also makers of the Alaska North Pole All-metal Freezer 
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“THE 
RUNA- 
WAY” 


(No. 945) 


essie Willcox 

mith’s very- 
latest and 
best picture. 
In bright 
original col- 
ors, 11x14, 
only 25 cts. 
Send for this 
today and be. 
sure.to ask 
for. the new 
catalogue. 


EEE LE” 


“*PLAYING 
MOTHER” 


(No. 944) 


| Another de- 
lightful child 
icture. 
here are 
sixty-eight 
other Jessie 
WillcoxSmith 
prints in the 
new cata- 
logue. See 
coupon below. 













““SPRING- 
TIME” {jf 


(No. 943) 


No other 
artistin the 
world could 
have drawn 
this. Jessie 
Willcox 
Smith,Har- 
rison Fisher 
and other 
famous ar- 
tists—allin 
the new 
catalogue. 
See coupon. 


& 


Three New Pictures 
You Must Have! 


As a painter of children Jessie Willcox 
Smith is pre-eminent. She gives us more 
than a picture—she gives usa glimpse into 
the very soul of the child, and she catches 
inrich colors the magic atmosphere that 
always surrounds lovely children. 

These prints are adapted to use in school- 
rooms, nurseries and women’s clubs, as well 
as in homes. ~ Aside from their decorative 
use they have a genuine educational value. 
Printed on heavy white pebbled paper. 
May be used as posters mounted or un- 
mounted. 


3 GREAT .OFFERS—Which? 
Offer No.1. Any of the Jessie Willcox Smith 
prints shown above, in bright original colors, 
lixl4inches, for 25 cents. (With catalogue 
30 cents.) Offer No. 2. All three of the 
prints, together with catalogue, all for 75 cents. 
Offer No. 3. New catalogue, just out, contain- 
ing a hundred little reproductions of pictures by 
Harrison Fisher, Maxfield Parrish, etc., for 10 cts. 


' 
{! COSMOPOLITAN PRINTS 
i 113 W. 40th Street, New York 


j Gentlemen: Enclosed find 
! Please mail me Offer No................-200008 
I Name... 
1 Address 
: REE so codsaes ys os bate aieae Rie : 
I State 


! (Fill in amount,of money sent and offer desired. 
Where only one*print is ordered, please mention 
its title.) 
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f= | | constructive. 


idea of generous cooperation instead of fruit- 
less competition 

“A false democracy is seeking to over- 
turn our representative form of govern- 
ment and Pe Sn it with mob rule. It is the 
more insidious because it masquerades as true 
democracy, deceiving the people. But our 
democracy is threatened by still another 
danger, the slacker vote, both male and female. 
The last census shows that out of more than 
fifty-four million eligible voters, over thirty- 
seven million did not take the trouble to cast 
their vote. Over one-half of our electorate, 
in other words, failed in this most sacred 
duty of citizenship, and in this failure women 
as well as men must bear their full share of 
| responsibility. Is it any wonder that politics 
are corrupt, that selfish and cowardly men are 
in office who do not dare to do the right thing? 
This political fear in high places is the curse 
of our country, but whose fault is it? 

“Another insidious danger which assails the 
| heart of our democracy is the slacker home. 
| To hold fast to the ideals of the American home 
is woman’s distinct sphere of action, but this 
sphere is not bounded by the four walls of a 
| house. It reaches out to better schools, purer 
movies, cleaner drama, modest dress, better 
discipline for the child both at home and at 
school .. . 

“Tt is said that the morals of the rising gen- 
eration are as loose as its goloshes. I do not 
believe it.. I have faith in the young of today 
—faith that they will make good and settle 
down when the world rocks a little less uneasily 
| in the whirlpools left by the war. The world 
grows better, not worse, with each succeeding 
generation. There is too much pessimism. 
Weak lamentations will not help any. Acid 
criticism rebounds only against itself. Be 
The qualities which have made 
| America what it is were born in the home and 
must remain there if it is to endure. Build 
them into your home life lest democracy perish, 
for upon the homes that you make this nation 
depends for its life.” 





The Pan-American Conference 


The next great gathering that we shall attend 
| is the Pan-American Conference of Women and 
Third Annual Convention of the League of 
Women Voters, which, as one of the leading 
| newspapers of the country has said—with 
| entire truthfulness, in my opinion—‘‘may be 
|secondary in importance only to the Dis- 
armament Conference.” For when the League 
of Women Voters called the “women from all 
the Americas to meet in conference on subjects 
of special concern to. women—education, child 
welfare, women in industry, prevention of 
traffic in women, civil and political status of 
women, and international friendliness’—I 
think the summons was almost as vital in the 
| present, and as far reaching toward the future, 
as the one which President Harding sent to the 
nations of Europe last fall. And the response 
| Was as great as the summons! 
| “Tt is as if,” Sefiora de Calvo, the represent- 

ative from Panama, said in her beautifully 
interpretive address on the opening day, “three 
sisters had gathered all their daughters together 
in loving counsel.” 

Although this Convention eventually came 
to Washington—for, as I have said, most 
conventions seem to do that in the spring— 
|and held a wonderful mass meeting at Con- 
tinental Hall, it began in Baltimore, and I went 
over there to attend it, leaving the Continental 
Congress still in full swing. Again, more than 
twenty-five hundred women met together, the 
| number being so unexpectedly large that at the 


‘| last minute the place of meeting had to be 


changed from the Hotel Belvedere to the Cen- 
tury Roof Theater. The galleries were draped 
| with blue and yellow bunting, the colors of the 
League of Women Voters, with the flags of all 





intervals, while under the Stars and Stripes 
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the nations represented placed along it at: 

























placed above the platform hung a disc with 




















the map of the Western Hemisphere upon jt Grain 
—the three Americas in yellow ona deep-blye what | 
ground.” In the course of the day, a beautify, In the 
silk Mexican flag, the gift of the President of has b 
Mexico, was also hung on the stage; while jp rcen 
the front row of the audience sat the foreign in the 
official delegates, each bearing a tall pole with §  illegitu 
the name of the country from which she came of Me 
written in large black letters on a white § shower 
placard on top of it. lions .0 
The conference was called to order by Mr. voted 
Maud Wood Park, whose lovely face is alwa Anothe 
a tremendous inspiration to me even before he feeding 
has begun to speak. The invocation wa § 44Y: > 
pronounced by the Archbishop of Balti not stu 
and short addresses of welcome were made women 
Mrs. Ellicott, President of the Maryland B women 
of the League of Women Voters, one of whose 
members, Miss Lavinia Engle, first conceived 
the idea of a conference of the women of aj] The | 
the Americas and thus gave to Baltimore th which } 
honor of having it held there; by Dr. Rowe Depart 
the Director-General of the. Pan-Americay same af 
Union; by the Governor of Maryland, and the cially i 
Mayor of Baltimore. And then Mrs, Pak § ™ore 
turned the meeting over to Miss Grace Al tries thé 
the chief of the Children’s Bureau, for the fing @  ‘heit his 
subject brought up at this gathering of women § W™*?: 
from Canada to the Argentine was that g § °! sendi 
Child Welfare. most 1s¢ 
“Every nation must go forward upon the § tha 
shoulders of its children,” said Mrs. Bowen, the § "=" P 
President of the Woman’s City Club of Chicago, The 
who acted as official delegate for the United @ With the 
States; and since no one can deny the trench § ™@ indus 
ant truth of this statement it is fitting thatthe § % the V 
mothers of all the Americas should conside § Raymon 
before anything else the lightening of the § [de U 
burdens which those little shoulders must _ ay 
ar. cu 
— group in 
The Delegates million \ 
There were thirty-three official delegates and ever 
from twenty-two countries present, besides § Which gi 
unofficial representatives of twenty-two orgas § * still ca 
izations in different countries, and many in § WY, 02 | 
dividual women who had come great distances | CoRdition 
merely as guests. “At Miss Abbott’s invitation, tories do 
they marched up to the stage, and, one after § 10 be, on 
another, told us about the work done for chit § Peru, anc 
dren where they lived—beautiful, gracefil, J "Pidly b 
dark-eyed women, dressed with the moster § ‘¥ sex 
quisite and faultless taste, speaking—with § ouBtries 
only two or three exceptions, where the services revealed. 
of an interpreter were required—in faultles § Yariably 
English, and without any exceptions at all, in J there is n 
cultured, musical, low-pitched voices. outside th 
In two of the delegates; Sefiora de Varela, | the popul 
the wife of the Minister from Uruguay, and J ‘tong th 
Madame de Veyra, the wife of the Resident the indus 
Philippine Commissioner to the United States, J 224 does : 
I cone not help taking a_ special personal Colombia 
interest, because both have long been friends that the 
of mine in Washington, and I admire them both f° More thar 
tremendously, so I was delighted at the im family. 
mediate prominence and popularity which felt, as we 
both attained at the Convention. But thee § '® move | 
were many others whom I knew, before the § Such a sta 
morning was over, that I should never forget— while, at | 
outstanding among them, perhaps, Dolla The nex 
Bertha Lutz, the beautiful feminist frm J the subje 
Brazil, founder of the Brazilian League of —- 
Advancement for Women, Director of the of er, th 
Grat Museum of Rio de Janeiro which com — k 
sponds to our Smithsonian Institution, and@ te T 
graduate of the Universities of Leipsic andthe} t of Soc 
Sorbonne. I knew, too—though ne 
Mandujano, the lovely representative wil Pa 
Chile, said modestly in her fine s tant su 
have come to learn and not to teac ,”—that | ee C 
had learned a great deal about places whichw § ™ Canad 
in our own ignorance, are far too prone Hew 
think of as unenlightened. Without a single ge the 
exception, the work the women of 4 » educath 
America have done for children is mo insistence 
short of miraculous. |Sometimes the # regarded a 
institutions retain quaint old names like’ “Tie rest opi a 
Tlage, parer 
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Grain of Rice” or “The Drop of Milk”—but 
what they do is by no means so infinitesimal. 
In the Philippines the infant mortality rate 
has been reduced from fifty to twenty-two 

rcent. Canada announced special interest 
in the feeble-minded, and Uruguay for the 
illegitimate children. Tamaulipas, a province 
of Mexico, reported the installation of free 
shower-baths and dental clinics, and two mil- 
lions.out of a three-million-dollar budget de- 
voted to physical education for children. 
Another Mexican woman spoke casually of 
feeding six thousand school children free each 
day, because “if they were hungry, they could 
not study well, so first they must be fed—all 
women must understand that.” (Oh, if all 
women only did!) 


The Session on Education 


The second conference, on education, over 
which Miss Julia- Abbott, of the United States 
Department of Education, presided, came that 
same afternoon, and at it I learned three espe- 
cially interesting facts—that illiteracy is no 
more common in the Spanish-American coun- 
tries than it is in our own, that practically all 
their higher institutions of learning are open to 
women, and that in Mexico they have a custom 
of sending the best teachers to the poorest and 
most isolated districts, because those are the 
ones that need them most. I’m not sure that 
isn’t a plan worthy of emulation. 

The second day of the Conference began 
with the discussion of the problems of women 
in industry, with Miss Mary Anderson, Chief 
of the Women’s Bureau, presiding, and Mrs. 
Raymond Robbins, President of the Woman’s 
Trade Union League, as the principal speaker. 
Since the Latin-American countries are agri- 
cultural rather than industrial, there is no 
group in them which corresponds to the nine 
million women in industry in our own land, 
and even the production of coffee in Brazil, 
which gives employment to many thousands, 
is still carried on in so simple and pleasant a 
way on the vast aciendas that it creates no 
conditions similar to our own. Where fac- 
tories do exist, however, the surroundings seem 
to be, on the whole, satisfactory, especially in 
Peru and Uruguay, and labor is becoming 
rapidly better organized and better paid, with 
few sex discriminations. In one or two 
countries rather amusing situations were 
revealed. In the Philippines the wife is in- 
variably the cashier. In Colombia, though 
there is no law to prevent women from working 
outside their homes and many of them do so, 
the popular masculine feeling against this is so 


strong that if a woman insists upon entering * 


the industrial field, her husband sits at home 
and does nothing! “It costs so little to live in 
Colombia,” Sefiora de Coronado ended calmly, 
“that the proceeds of one person’s labor can 
more than supply the needs of any reasonable 
family.” I think there were some of us who 
felt, as we listened to her, that we would like 
to move to that halcyon land and see what 
such a state of things could be like—for a little 
while, at least! 

The next session, in the afternoon, considered 
the subject of the Prevention of Traffic in 
Women—“the women who,” as Dr. Valeria 
Parker, the presiding officer, put it, “in an 
eflort to keep the body and soul together, sell 
both.” The discussion was widened to include 
that of Social Hygiene, and the most vital and 
Interesting speaker of the occasion was Em- 
meline Pankhurst, the former leader of the 
militant suffragists in England, who now repre- 
sents the Organized Social Hygiene Movement 
in Canada. The necessity for abundant 
tecreation and amusement of the right sort 
during the adolescent period, the importance 
of education as opposed to ignorance, the 
isistence that matters of sex shall not be 

as secret and shameful but as the 
necessary and beautiful foundation for “man- 
od and womanhood, love,. courtship, -mar- 
tage; parenthood, and all that is most splendid 
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in our civilization,” as one speaker forcefully 
put it, were stressed again and again, as far 
more powerful in obliterating vice at its source 
than all the legislation in the world. 

One of the best speeches of the entire Con- 
ference was made by Mabel Walker Wille- 
brant, an Assistant Attorney-General of the 
United States, in opening the morning session 
of the third day, which considered the civil 
status of women, and her fresh, wholesome 
personality and distinct charm of manner 
added not a little to the forcefulness of her 
remarks. It was, however, the disclosures of 


one of the delegates from Uruguay, Sefiora de | 
Vetali, which furnished most of the excitement | 
of the morning, and if the involuntary econo- 


mists in the audience felt, the morning before, 
that they would like to move to Colombia, the 
voluntary feminists on this occasion seemed 
impelled to start for Uruguay. In that com- 
plaisant: country, it seems, women have only 
to state that they “no longer wish to live with 
this person” in order to obtain a divorce, while 
men are required to furnish proof that there is 
some good reason for them to separate from 
their wives. An unmarried woman with a 
child may proclaim its paternity and thus 
oblige its father, or alleged father, to support it; 
and though this statute has led to blackmail in 
some cases, so that it has been legally sup- 
planted by another, popular feeling is so strong 
against the new law that it is not enforced. A 
woman divorced by her husband for good and 
proven reason may still see her children when- 
ever and as much as she wishes; and other 
similar conditions were revealed which, I must 
confess, did not fill me with so much enthusiasm 
as they seemed to do in the case of the major 
part of the audience. However, it was all 
tremendously entertaining, and to the repre- 
sentative from Uruguay belongs also the credit 
of making, before the Conference adjourned, 
one of the most interesting resolutions pre- 
sented: that of the establishment of an organ- 
ization like the League of Women Voters in 
general character, but Pan-American in its 
scope, with women from all over this hemi- 
sphere uniting as its members. This resolution 
came originally—though Sefiora de Vetali 
acted as_ official spokesman for it—from Dr. 
Paulina Luisi of the Woman’s Equal Suffrage 
Alliance of Uruguay—for though South Amer- 
ica is now the only continent which does not 
have equal suffrage, there are many local 
suffrage organizations there already—with the 
approval of the President of the country. 


The League of Women Voters 


Before the Convention of the League of 
Women Voters ended, it passed several im- 
portant resolutions. It decided, for instance, 
to adopt the entire program of the Committee 
of Women in Industry as recommended, and 
that it would not, as an organization, either 
endorse or oppose candidates. That the wag- 
ing of war should be made “a crime defined and 
punishable under the terms of the international 
code”—or, to put it more simply, that war 
should be declared illegal—and, in order to 
promote this, that “the League of Women 
Voters shall call upon the Government of the 
United States to take prompt action in co- 
operation with other nations as shall lead to a 
federation of the world for this purpose.” A 
resolution was also adopted to refer to com- 
mittee the consideration as to whether the 
League should in the future confine itself more 
strictly to political issues and deal less with 
welfare measures, a decided difference of 
opinion arising on this subject, so that it seems 


One symptom 


they don’t discuss 


O matter how well you 

know a person—maybe 
even your very closest friend 
—there is one subject you in- 
stinctively avoid. 

You may discuss the most inti- 
mate things about your family, 
your business and your most 
personal affairs, but this one topic 
you dodge. There is something 
about halitosis (the scientific term 
meaning unpleasant breath) that 
seems to forbid honest conversa- 
tion about it. ° 

Yet the insidious thing about 
halitosis is the unfortunate fact 
that any one may suffer from it 
and in nine cases out of ten you 
are not conscious of it yourself. 
So unless you use some sensible 
scientific precaution you may go 
through your day or evening un- 
comfortable and concerned, won- 
dering whether or not you are of- 
fending people about you. 

Unless -halitosis is a symptom of 
some serious organic disorder which a 
physician or dentist should correct, 
you may easily put yourself upon the 
safe and polite side by using Lister- 
ine, the well-known liquid antiseptic. 
In most cases it is merely local and 
temporary. 

Meet halitosis in a scientific way— 
with Listerine. It is the ideally effec- 
tive mouth deodorant. 

Fastidious people everywhere make 
Listerine a regular part of their daily 
toilet routine. Simply use it as a 
mouth wash and gargle. It acts quick- 
ly and pleasantly. It halts food fer- 
mentation in the mouth and leaves 
the breath sweet, fresh and ‘clean. 

Your druggist has handled Listerine 
for years and regards it as a safe, 
effective antiseptic of great merit. It 
has now been on the market for half 
a century. 

Start using Listerine today. Put 
your mind at ease. Don’t be in doubt 
another day about your breath—JLam- 
bert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


possible that a change in policy may be| 


impending. 


But, after all, the most significant of all was | 


the founding of the “Pan-American Asso- 
ciation” as a result of the resolution presented 
by Uruguay. It is to have a central office in 
Washington, with many widely scattered 
auxiliaries,,and its announced aims are: To 
promote general education among all women 
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The Seeger One-Piece 
Porcelain Interior 














THE ORIGINAL 
SIPHON 
REFRIGERATOR 


STANDARD 
of the 
AMERICAN 
HOME 


Seeger Original Siphon Refrigerators have for many years and in va- 
rious capacities always filled these requirements to the utmost 
degree. Each successive year has witnessed added improvements, 
until today the Seeger stands for the ultimate in refrigeration 
value and efficiency. 


The function of a refrigerator is 
to conserve food—as economically, 
as hygienically and for as long a 
time as possible. 


The design shown above is our 1922 All-Porcelain model, embody- 
ing our new One-Piece Porcelain Interior and the Nickel-Trimmed 
exterior of the same high-grade material. 

Its dignity of finish and its positive hygienic qualities recommend 
it everywhere. 

Upon written request, we will gladly furnish a list of Railways, Hospitals, Hotels, 
Apartments and U. S. Government Institutions—including the Army, Navy, 
Aviation, Public Health and Shipping Boards——equipped with Seeger Refrigeration. 


SEEGER REFRIGERATOR CO. 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
Representatives in all Principal Cities 


NEW YORK CITY, BOSTON, MASS., 
399 Madison Ave. 82 Washington St. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL., SAN FRANCISCO, 
3ii Terminal Sales Bldg. 715 Indiana St. 
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and to secure for them higher standards of 
education; to secure the rights of married 
women to control their own property and 
their own wages; to secure equal guardian. 
ship; to encourage organization, discussj 
and public speaking among women and free. 
dom of opportunity for all women to cultivate 
and use all their talents; to educate public 
opinion in favor of granting the vote to 
women; to secure their political rights; and 
last but not least, to promote friendliness and 
understanding among Pan-American countries 
with the aim of maintaining perpetual peace in 
the Western Hemisphere. This organization 
is as yet, of course, only a provisional one, butit 
has on its committee a delegate from each 
country in the Americas, and a list of officers 
which seems to me to insure its success: Mrs, 
Carrie Chapman Catt and Dr. Paulina Luisi 
as honorary President and Vice-President; 
Mrs. Park as President, Dofia Bertha Lutz of 
Brazil, Sefiora de Calvo of Panama, and Seiio- 
rita Torres of Mexico as Vice-Presidents; Sefiora 
de Coronado of Colombia as Secretary, and 
Sefiora de Varela of Uruguay as treasurer. 


Mrs. Gatt Presides 


The final session of the Pan-American Con- 
ference, with Mrs. Catt as presiding officer, 
was supposed to be devoted to the subject of 
the political status of women, but it was 
diverted from its original purpose by the ap- 
pearance on the scene of the “best-known 
woman in the world, whom every one who 
knows her loves”—as the chairman of the day 
gracefully—and truthfully—described her. And 
I wish every woman in the country to whom 
the name of Lady Astor has come to mean 
something very wonderful and splendid indeed 
could have seen her as she came into the hall 
that afternoon, her escort of about thirty 
women closing about her to form a passage- 
way, the audience standing to the last woman, 
cheering and shouting and clapping, and in 
some cases crying a little, too, with that 
tumultuous joy that is so near to laughter. 

Has any one described her to you as “bonnie,” 
Grace? That is the good old Scotch word that 
rose to my own lips as soon as I sew her, and 
yet, strangely enough, I have heard no one 
else use it in connection with her. She carried 
a big bunch of white sweet-peas, and she had 
on a soft, black coat with broad collar and cuffs 
of ermine, and a perky, little, three-cornered 
hat with a very perky, little, white feather init, 
her fair, curly hair puffed softly out under 
neath it and framing her sparkling, rosy face. 
I am free to confess that I had expected to be 
disappointed in her—I think that is usually 
the case, don’t you, when you hear a great deal 
about a woman before you meet her?—but I 
fell dead in love with her inside of five 
minutes. 

Presently she slipped off her coat, revealing 
a simple, little, blue crépe frock. One of us 
asked her, afterward. if it was the dress she 
wore in Parliament, and she said, ‘Why, no! 
this is my best dress!”’ in exactly the same hor- 
rified tones that a little girl might use if she 
were asked whether she would wear a gingham 
apron to a party. Then, though she was not 
scheduled to speak until the following week, 
she talked to us very informally and delight- 
fully for a few minutes. 

“This is not my time to speak, for I came 
here this afternoon just to see you. But Iam 
glad to say why I am here. It is because 
women have the vote . . . An editorial I saw 
remarked, ‘Lady Astor did not have to smash 
windows in order to succeed in politics.’ I 
didn’t have to—but it was because others 
done it for me first. I know what it is to bea 
pioneer, and my admiration is great for 
gallant women who earned by right the glory 
I reap from their labors . . . 

“The charge has been cast at us that women 
do not vote, now that we have the 
Well, do all the men vote? The world will 
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. the Lee Mansion at Arlington. I found that 


not be changed by our having the yote, but 
by our ws? Wieck : : 

“J have been quoted as saying that I did not 
think much of the Washington Conference. 
Why, I think it was the beginning of civil- 
ization. The whole world looked to Washing- 
ton—and it will keep on looking there. Every- 
one ought to be grateful to President Harding 
and Secretary Hughes and the whole adminis- 
tration; but when great and gallant men are 
going on the right road, it is up to the women | 
to see that they keep on trying.” 

Glad. as I was to have heard this first 
informal speech of Lady Astor’s before the 
Conference, and pleased as I was to be invited 
to several of the parties given in her honor 
when she came to Washington (I changed my 
mind about her “best dress’ when I saw the 
exquisite white chiffon that she wore at the 
reception which Mrs. Medill McCormick gave 
for her) I enjoyed still more the quiet visit 
which I had alone with her just before I left 
Baltimore, at the lovely country-house near 
there where she was staying. I could hardly 
believe my good luck when the message came 
that she would be glad to see me; much less 
did I imagine that I would have a whole hour 
with her and her husband—who, as people are 
apparently just beginning to realize, is quite 
as charming and interesting as she is. I 
learned something of the bills which she has 
introduced into the House of Commons—the 
one to remove sex disqualifications, for instance, 
which was passed in 1919, and those on equal 
guardianship of children and the legal position 
of women, which are still pending; but most of 
the time she insisted on talking about the 
questions in which I am most interested; and 
after discussing the Sheppard-Towner Ma- 
ternity bill, and the Equal Rights bill, we 
drifted, not unnaturally—for she is a loyal 
Virginian—to the subject of the restoration of 


































she was deeply interested in the project, and 
told her of the new Lee Highway Association 
which recently gave a large and important 
dinner here to which I went, and of the more 
and more widely expressed hope that as that 
great, new road is built which is to go through 
the South all the way from Washington to 
San Diego, the home of the great general may, 
at the same time, be restored as a fitting 
memorial for him. 


The Grant Memorial 


This conversation was still fresh in my mind 
when I went, a few days later, to the unveiling 
of the beautiful memorial to General Grant 
on the one-hundredth anniversary of his birth, 
for it seemed to me, more keenly than ever 
before, as I paid my tribute to him, that the 
“foeman worthy of his steel’? should also be 
recognized here. The Grant Memorial is one 
of the largest groups of statuary in the world, 
built of bronze on a marble base, the central 
figure of the general on his horse flanked by 
lions and surrounded by magnificent groups 
Tepresenting artillery, cavalry, and infantry. 

ere was a fine parade before the exercises, 
and then, in the presence of a large part of 
official Washington, the Princess Cantacuzene, 
General Grant’s grandchild, and her daughter, 
drew the cord that swung back the enormous 
flags which concealed the statue, and sent them 
floating to its rear, like the wind-filled sails of a 
ship, on either side of the fine equestrian 
statue. As she did this, Grant’s prayer, “Let 
us have peace,” inscribed on a huge disc 
wreathed in laurel, was also revealed, and from 
behind it a hundred carrier pigeons, veritable 
doves of peace, were released and fluttered out 
and floated away over the heads of the throng 
of men and women standing at the base of the 
monument. 

I was glad and proud that one of the finest 
addresses of the day was made by General 
Julian Carr, Commander in Chief of the United 
Confederate Veterans, who declared that 

never did a conquering general act toward a 
fallen foe as did Ulysses S. Grant at Appo- 
mattox,” and I want to quote for you, too, a a 
of the most stirring sentences from the speech 
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Veoetables are best 
Sreoked with HEBE 


UMMER’S most welcome sign is the tender, green, 

succulent new vegetables fresh from the garden. 
Everybody likes them and the change is refreshing to 
the most jaded appetite. 

Vegetables are at their best cooked with a white sauce 
(thickened). You can make a delicious white sauce with 
Hese—and economical, too. For lima beans, carrots, 
string beans, Swiss chard, spinach, turnips, cabbage, etc., 
use the recipe given below. For new potatoes, onions, 
cauliflower, etc., make the white sauce separately and 
pour over just before serving. 


In cooking, Hese moistens, shortens and enriches. To 
the housewife, Hesse is a happy “find.” It is economical, 
improves the flavor and adds food value to the meal. 

Ask your grocer for Hese—the cooking liquid. It is 
pure skimmed milk evaporated to double strength en- 
riched with vegetable fat. Use it in all your cooking and 
baking.from thick soups and meat stews to salad dress- 
ings and desserts. Send for the free Hese recipe book. 
Address 2705 Consumers Bldg., Chicago. 


THE HEBE COMPANY 
Chicago New York Seattle 
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Vegetables with White Sauce 


Put vegetables on in an uncovered ves- 
sel, cover with boiling water and cook 
until tender, adding water if necessary. 
Add flavoring and season to taste, and to 
each quart of vegetable stock add % 
cup of Hese undiluted and thickening 
made of one tablespoon flour rubbed 
smooth in cold water. Boil ten minutes. 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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When three is not 
a crowd 





When one isClicquot and the other 
two areyouandshe. For Clicquot 
Club Ginger Ale is a friendly drink, 
each bottle containing enough for 
her full glass and yours. 

And what a happy, living drink 
Clicquot is! It is fascinating to 
watch the glittering bubbles leap 
through the gold, break in tiny 
splashes, and scatter the ginger- 
perfumed air they hold. 

But the taste of Clicquot Club 
counts most. Young, old, or in 
between—they alklike it. 

Everything in Clicquot is pure. 
No water but pure spring water is 
used, and only real Jamaica ginger. 




















Should you like variety 


) 
You are not limited to 4 A \ 
Ginger Ale. There are Clic- ini ites 
quot Club Sarsaparilla, 








EXTRA DRY ; 
NGER ALE Root Beer and Birch Beer. 
“NET MEASURE 15% FLUID OUNCES Each one different in taste, 
WADE FROM CLICQUOT SPRING WATER, SUGAR, JAMAICA 





but all equally pure and 
desirable. Buy Clicquot 
by the case for the home. 


THE CLICQUOT CLUB CO. Jeon?” 


Millis, Mass., U.S.A. ra ~ 
‘ a = 


Que’ 
;  GNGER, CAPSICUM, CARAMEL AND FRUIT FLAVORS 


The Clicquot Club Co. Millis Mass 
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Letters from a 


’ 

Senator’s Wife 
of the Vice-President, which was the principal 
one of the occasion: 

“There is no substitute for a military free. 
dom. The only alternative is submission and 
slavery. A grateful republic has raised this 
monument, not as a symbol of war, but asa 
symbol of peace, not the false security which 
may come from temporizing, from compromise 
or evasion, but that true and enduring trap. 
quillity which is the result of victorious right. 
eousness. The issues of the world must be 
met, and met squarely.” 


The Authors’ Breakfast 
And now, have you strength and ep. 


thusiasm to go to one more Convention? J] 


hope so, for a third mighty group of women held 
its Biennial here this last week, and my final 
duty as its acting president was to preside at 
the Authors’ Breakfast, which was the crown- 
ing event of the week’s celebration, until Mrs, 
Geldert, the new President, succeeded me ag 
toast mistress. Notable men and women from 
all over the country filled the huge dining-room 
at the Wardman Park Hotel, editors and 
publishers and authors rubbing elbows and 
‘exchanging views with Senators and foreign 
ministers and other dignitaries. Senator 
Lodge, who represents, in my mind, the most 
perfectly balanced combination of an official 
and a literary light, was good enough to act as 
host for me, and made a delightful speech, 
paying a high tribute to creative imagination 
as one of the most wonderful gifts in the world, 

Mrs. Coolidge; Mme.de Riano, the wife of the 
Spanish Ambassador; Mrs. Taft; Mrs. Hughes; 
Mary Roberts Rinehart; Angela Morgan; Miss 
Cora Rigby, the President of the Woman’s Na- 
tional Press Club, Mrs. Daniel Lathrop, author: 
of the “Five Little Peppers” books; and Mr 


| Bigelow, the editor of Goop HousEKEEpmne, 
| were also guests at my table, but I was by no 


means the only hostess blessed with celebrities, 
for General Pershing, Admiral Coontz, Gen- 


eral Lejeune, the Minister of Serbia and ’ 


Madame Grouitch, the Minister of Czecho- 
Slovakia, Dr. Stepanek, Basil King, Bernie 
Babcock, Mrs. H. H. Beach—to mention only 
a few of the celebrities—were all there, and 
many of them made speeches. 

It was a wonderfully pleasart way to 
finish my term of office, and, the poem 
which Angela Morgan wrote for the occasion 
and recited just before the “ranks broke,” 
expressed better than any words which I could 
say the message which I wanted to send out, 
with all good wishes, not only to the new 
administration in the League of American 
Penwomen, but to my friends everywhere! 


“Women, you have it in your hands 
Whether the storm that battered down the 
world, ne sill 
Man against man in futile ion hurled; 
Whether the flood that peck ne all the lands 
And spewed its mighty wreckage on the 

path ag 
Shall come again to drown the earth some 
day—O women, you shall say! 
Women, you have it in your soul, 
The super-skill, the courage that shall send 
The tides of hatred to another end; 
The strength to stay the deluge from its goal, 
The patience of the mother to control, 
The power which is love, to men untaught— 
By this shall all your miracles be wrought.” 


And now we are through with conventions, 
for this year at least, and next month, when! 
write to one of you girls, it will be about 
something entirely different. Meanwhile, ’'m 
going to-slip off to Virginia for a few da 
and smell the roses, and. look at the mountains 
—and incidentally make up more sleep than 
you ever lost in your life. ? 

Always affectionately yours, 


Tomees Parrinsar Kespeee 
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If I Ever Get a Chance to 
Hurt a Man 


(Continued from page 72) 
that she had hurt him, hurt him terribly by 
her rebuff. Je ee 

“Well,” said a voice within her, “you start- 
edout to hurt him. You said you would 
make him suffer for what Morris made you 
suffer. You said that if you ever got a chance 
to hurt a man—” 

Yes, she had said that, but she could have 
thrown herself down in the snow and cried her 
heart out because of that look in his eyes. 
And to make it worse, he thought that she 
was sweet and kind, that she wasn’t the kind 
of girl who would lead a manon. But she 
had! She had played with him, deliberately 

Javed with him! 

When they reached the house, she went 
straight upstairs to her room. While she was 
packing, her aunt joined her. “He’s a nice 
young man, Judy,” she said. “I’m so glad.” 
“ Judy turned upon her almost fiercely. 
“Glad? Glad about what? Don’t be foolish. 
This isn’t anything serious. I’m just having a 
good time.” Challengingly she repeated the 
phrase: “I’m just having a good time. I’m 
not a bit in love with him.” 

“Qh, aren’t you?” asked her aunt innocently. 

“No, I’m not,” came the answer. 


ON the way back on the train, she could not 
talk to him. Silent, she sat by his side, 
looking out at the snowy landscape. Mingled 
with the noise of the car wheels came his words, 
“Sweet and kind—not like the girls who play 
with men—a girl you could count on!”’ They 
grew louder and louder, more accusing and 
more accusing. 

Suddenly he leaned forward and laid his 
hand upon her knee. “Judy, is there any- 
thing the matter?” 

She gave him a quick, fleeting glance. ‘No, 
nothing. I’m just awfully tired.” 





“Just tired? I thought—I thought—per- 
haps I’d said something or done something— 
If I have, I’m very sorry—I’m afraid, Judy, 
I don’t know much about girls.” 

“Oh, no, no!” she cried in protest. She 
could not bear to have him blame himself. 
“You haven’t done anything, Bob. You’ve 
been just a dear. And I’m so glad you went 
with me.” 

“Are you?” 


“Of course,”’ and she managed to smile upon | 


him. 

When they reached her apartment, she tried 
to make him say goodby to her in the hall 
downstairs, but he insisted on carrying her 
bag up for her. However, Grace was home, 
and Judy gave a sigh of relief. She would not 
have to face a talk with him. 

He wrung her hand warmly in goodby. 

“T’ve had a wonderful time, Judy, the most | 
wonderful time. I hope you aren’t too tired. 
May I see you soon? I want to have a talk 
with you. Are you going to be busy tomorrow 
night? Won’t you come to dinner with me? 
Please!” 

Judy could not refuse. 

After he had gone, she went into her bed- 
room and mechanically began to unpack. 

“Well,” said Grace, breaking the silence, 





“how is Morris’s brother?” 

At that, something broke inside Judy. 
“Don’t you call him Morris’s brother!” she 
cried, running up to Grace and shaking her 
fist in her face. “Don’t you dare mention his 
name in the same breath with Morris. I won’t 
have it. He’s a fine man, the finest man that 
everlived. I’m not worthy to kneel at his feet.” 

She burst into tears and, flinging herself 


it in the face of that torn and tragic figure. 
Gently she leaned over and smoothed: Judy’s 
, and kissed her and comforted her. Later 


* 
on the floor, buried her head in Grace’s lap. 
Oh, Gracie, Gracie, what am I to do?” 
_, Grace did not say, “I told you so.” Even 
if she had wanted to, she could not have said 
| 


Cooks 3 things at once 


Have dinner 
on the porch in hot weather 


Cook the whole meal right at the table on 
the Armstrong Table Stove and save yourself 
tiresome work in a hot kitchen, 


You can prepare three different things at 
the same time and enough for four people— 
chops, steak or fish, fried or boiled; Spanish 
omelets, broiled ham, creamed potatoes or 
fried tomatoes—an endless variety of good 
things to eat! Everything will be served de- 
liciously hot while you stay comfortably cool. 


Remember that the Armstrong Table Stove 
is more than a toaster—it boils, broils, steams, 
fries and bakes waffles too—at no more cost 
than an ordinary electrical toaster. 


Ask to see an Armstrong Table Stove at 
your electrical or hardware dealer’s.. Price 
$12.50, with complete set of aluminum utensils 
—toaster, deep boiling pan, griddle, four egg 
cups and rack. Waffle iron, $4.00 extra. Write 
for booklet A. 


THE ARMSTRONG MFG. CO. 
Formerly The Standard Stamping Company 
124 W. Seventh Avenue Huntington, W. Va. 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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If I Ever Get a Chance not 
to Hurt a Man 












ans\ 
Judy talked to her, sitting on the edge of the say 
bed and staring straight in front of her. you 
“You were right,” she said slowly. “He hav 
loves me—and tomorrow night he’ll ask me fy me, 
marry him—and it will hurt him, hurt him ful t 
terribly if I don’t. But I don’t see how I can, life | 
do you? And yet I can’t bear making him able 
unhappy. I can’t bear to think of his not my 
having everything he wants, and the girl he seem 
loves. He thinks I’m sweet. and kind and beca 
that I’d never do what I did. He doesn} darli 
know that I tried deliberately to make him fal} coulc 
in love with me, and made him jealous on pur that 
pose, and was sweet one minute and haughty me; ' 
the next just to mystify him and lead him on; you. 
that I tried all the old gags that women haye I’ve 
used for centuries. I’ve got to tell him, that’s say § 
all. I’m going to play fair now, anyway!” “C 
She sprang’ to her feet passionately. “Oh, rupte 
Gracie, why did I ever try to do such a foolish yout 
thing? Why didn’t I just let things alone? “‘N 
I think—I think he would have loved me any- * 
way and—I would have been so happy!” in 
GHE did not sleep much that night. She lay befor 
awake, thinking of their walks in the snow ‘N 
and that evening before the fire, and thinking afraic 
i too, of the days ahead, the days without Bob, out ¥ 
without going to the theater with him, skating let _m 
with him, talking with him, without Bob and I tho 
, & his slow voice and the earnestness of his eyes, he hi 
and his smile— hand: 
WI “ve got to tell him, though,” she kept this! 
eo Ree to herself, “and say goodby. Ifit “Be 
ki hay te: got to do it!” EP 
P That thought followed her all durin; Mass 
A section of GOOD LUCK r ubber, next day, a when evening came a what 
* arrived, she was very pale with black circles out 0 
strongly magnified, shows a firm, cabessathber Sree He fi 
close, even texture like the drawing at . He was smiling when she opened the doorlg: face, 
e e . im. 
the right. A section of ordinary rub- “Hullo,” he said gaily, “how are you” «lt 
e ° Then, noticing that she had not her hat . 
ber, when magnified, is porous, spongy “Not ready yet? Ami L early?” mE and 
and uneven like the left-hand picture. wae eee _ 
ea going with me?” he repeated, his aly 
‘ smile fading. “Why, what’s the matter? . 
The close firm texture of a GOOD You didn’t catch cold or anything, did you?” have | 
LUCK ring will stand long boiling. “No, I’m all right,” she answered quickly look li 
A : to reassure his worried gaze. “It’s just—l Abr 
The other won’t. That’s the whole don’t think I’d better see you again, Bob. doing? 
I think we’d better say goodby.” ey s 
GOOD LUCK story. For a moment he stared at her, then, taking “Yo 
off his overcoat, he flung it on a chair. How do lov 
familiar that gesture was! any my 
“Now, tell me all about it,” he said, looking _ His 
down upon her. “I was afraid last night that lifted | 
something was the matter, that something had “Lo 


- ood 


come between us. And all day I’ve kept I do. 
thinking and thinking about it. If what I went 0 


8 
pF said to you—you remember, when we were out I woul 
ia walking—offended you or hurt you—” to hurt 
x “Oh, no! no!” she cried, “It isn’t you, ‘Td 


Bob. It’s me. I’m not what you think I am ling,” I 
—honestly! I’m not sweet and kind and of the 
friendly! I’m  horrid—horrid!—I—” She people’ 


paused, took a deep breath, then went on mortal: 
calmly. ‘You see, a little while before I met 
you, I fell in love with a man, and I thought Ser 


he loved me. But he didn’t. He was just 
playing, just having a good time—and when 
I found out about it, it hurt me, hurt me 
terribly. I’d never known that men were oe 
that. I thought people were nice. And—the mix. Wi 
night he left, I swore to myself that if I ever and ad 
got a chance to hurt a man, I would — bake at 
then you came along, and you liked me, 
you weren’t used to girls, and I thought, cupful 
‘Here’s my chance.’—So I tried to make you stiff.’ 
love me—I tried to make you jealous and each of 
lead you on. He had a good time with me spoonft 
so I decided I’d have a good time with you” tablesp 
His eyes did not leave her face. “Did you radish, 
have a good time?” he asked slowly. Sugar, | 
“Yes,” she whispered. ; 
There was a pause. She glanced <a him or slice 
fearfully. His face was serious and drawn. 





JAR RUBBERS 


come p.ucked with Atlas E-Z Seal and other high quality 
glass jars. They are sold by good grocery and hardware 
stores throughout the country. If your dealer cannot 
supply you send 10 cents for sample dozen. For 6c in 
stamps we will mail you our book on Cold Pack Canning 
containing many novel and excellent recipes. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE AND RUBBER CO. 
20 Hampshire Street “t- CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Largest Makers of Jar Rubbers in the World 
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“Sq you see,” she went on falteringly, “I’m 
not the girl you thought I was, and—we’d 
better say goodby.” 

“Pm not going to say goodby to you,” he 
answered with sudden vehemence, “until you 
say you don’t love me. That’s all rot about 
your not being kind and friendly. You may 

have started out to py with me and hurt 
me, but you never did. You've been w6nder- 
ful tome. No one I’ve ever known in all my 
life has been so understanding and companion- 
able and so dear. When you turned down 
my invitations and flirted with other men and 
seemed not to like me, it never hurt—much, 
because you’d always come around and be so 
darling that I’d forget all about it. You 
couldn’t hurt anybody. You aren’t made 
that way. You say you had a good time with 
me; well, I’ve had a good time just being with 
you. You’ve given me the happiest hours 
I’ve ever had. I can’t say goodby! I won’t 
say goodby!” 

“Oh, but you don’t understand!” she inter- 
rupted wildly. “Tt’s worse, much worse, than 
you think itis. You see, that man was Morris!” 

“Morris!” He started. 

“Yes, and you were his brother and—” 

“You mean—Morris did that to you?” 

“Yes. He—he—” Her voice trailed off 
before the tragic look on his face. 

“Morris !—That first night I met you, I was 
afraid that it might be so, the way you cried 
out when you recognized me. But when you 
let me know you, I thought it couldn’t be. 
I thought you wouldn’t have looked at me if 
he had done that to you.” «He clenched his 
hands. “If I ever meet him, I'll kill him for 
this! I will!” 

“Bob! Bob!” 

“There was a girl out west and a girl up in 
Massachusetts. Don’t you suppose I know 
what my brother is like? I’ve helped him 
out of scrapes and tried to keep him out.” 
He flung himself into a chair and buried his 
face in his hands. “But you! You! To 
think he should have done that to you!” 

In a second, Judy was on her knees before 
him. She took his hands down from his face 
and clasped them tight in her own. 

“Oh, Bob!’’she cried. ‘Don’t look like that! 
He didn’t hurt me much! I didn’t really 
love him. I know that now. I just thought 
I did. It just hurt my pride, that was all, to 
have him throw me over. Oh, Bob! Don’t 
look like that—You’ll break my heart!” 

Abruptly she stopped. What was she 
doing? What was she saying? Dumbfounded, 
they stared into each other’s eyes, then: 

“You love me,” he said slowly. “Judy, you 
do love me. You don’t want to say goodby 
any more than I do.” 

His arms went around her. Gently he 
lifted her up on his knee. 

“Love you?” she repeated, “why—I suppose 

I do. I—Oh, Bob! That’s why I nearly 
went out of my mind last night when I thought 
I would lose you. That’s why I couldn’t bear 
to hurt you—I love you.” 
_ “I don’t believe you could hurt any one, dar- 
ling,” he said. “You know, Judy, the Morrises 
of the world can ride rough-shod over other 
people’s feelings. But the rest of us common 
mortals—it’s hard for us to be horrid.” 


Seven Ways With Sour 
Milk 
(Continued from page 84) 

mix with one-fourth cupful of pastry flour, 
and add to the cake batter. Beat well and 
bake at 325° F. for one and one-quarter hours. 

For Horseradish Mayonnaise whip one-half 
cupful of cold, thick sour cream until very 
stiff. Then add gradually one teaspoonful 
each of lemon juice and vinegar, or two tea- 
spoonfuls of either one, one and one-half 
tablespoonfuls of rather dry prepared horse- 
tadish, one-fourth teaspoonful each of salt and 
Sugar, and a dash of cayenne and paprika. 


S dressing is particularly good for oyster 
orsliced cucumber salad. 











CMIRRG 





Mirro means attractiveness and comfort — it 
makes the kitchen a more pleasing place in which 
to work. 


Cooking utensils of Mirro Aluminum last a life- 
time, even into the second generation— because 
they are made of thicker, harder, more durable, 
pure aluminum of a dense and even grain. 


The percolator, pictured above, is a good 
example. 


Mirro means true kitchen utensil beauty—because 
it is the beauty of durability combined with fine 
appearance and complete satisfaction. 


You have but to compare to see the difference 
between Mirro Aluminum utensils and others. 


Lift Mirro — note the fine balance of it, the way 
the edges are turned, the little niceties which 
combine to make its use a pleasure, a delight. 


Remember, Mirro Aluminum carries the guar- 
antee of the world’s foremost maker of aluminum 
ware, with nearly thirty years-of successful 
experience. 

You'll be surprised to learn that you can afford 
Mirro—that it is not expensive at all. 


You can buy Mirro ware at leading stores every- 
where. Send for Mirro miniature catalog No. 14. 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 
, General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U.S. A. 
Makers of Everything in Aluminum 


Every Mirro Utensil 
Bears This Imprint 








MIRRO-reflects beauty you can afford 





Here are the special fea- 
tures of this Mirro 
Percolator: 


1 Beautiful Colonial 
design, with glass top 
to match; or in plain 
round design. 
Removable, firm-grip 

2 ebonized handle. 

3 Easy-pouring,welded 
spout. 

4 Tightly rolled, sani- 
tary bead; nocrevices 
to accumulate dirt. 
Sanitary, rust-proof, 
nickel - plated brass 
hinge. 

6 Lustrous Mirro finish 
—silvery beauty. 

7Celebrated Mirro 
trade-mark, stamped 
into bottom — your 
guarantee of excel- 
lence throughout. 





* Three-piece inset, 
easily cleaned — in- 
cluding “ spreader ”’ 
that insures even per- 
colation and double 
tube which gives 
strong construction. 


Perforated loose 

cover on cup prevent- 

ing grounds from 
iling over. 


ALUMINUM 


' Reflects 
Good Housekeeping 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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physical strength for any operation. 


()*: superb advantage of this extraordinary electric 


“The 


washing machine is that it requires practically no 


It is amazingly simple and easy to operate. The vacuum 


cups weigh only a few pounds. 
And there is no wringer to operate or feed. 


To dry the clothes wringer-dry you simply step on 
a pedal raising the dryer above the water, then turn 
a switch and im one minute the whole tubful of clothes 
is whirled wringer-dry without a wringer. 


You Never Handle Wet Clothes 


and you never need put your hands into the water. 
The machine does the washing; the machine does 
the bluing and the rinsing. When you use the Laun- 
Dry-Ette, you require no extra tubs and there is no 
filling and draining of extratubs. Think! Manyusers 
fill the Laun-Dry-Ette with a hose direct from the 
hot water faucet ‘and then drain it directly into the 
waste pipe. ‘This plan is ideal because it is so easy 
to clean the machine and eliminates any possibility 
of taxing your strength through lifting pails of water. 


You may not know that the Laun-Dry-Ette washes 
rag rugs, stuffed comforters and feather stuffed pil- 
lows and whirls them a// wringer-dry with as much 
ease as it washes the sheerest linens and the finest 
silks. And it never injures buttons or fasteners. 


So unique and exclusive are its advantages that we 
are sure you will be interested in receiving a free 
copy of our latest booklet— 


“The Washing Machine That Does More” 


Sent on request. Write for a copy. If there is no 


Laun-Dry-Ette dealer take this advertisement to the 
nearest electrical or hardware dealer and have him 
order for you. 
dealer in every town in United States. 
invited to write. 


Tel-U-Where. 


Informeton Bureaus 
well rect we 
our de 4 


Campaign now on for authorized 
Dealers are 


* 


The Laundryette Mfg. Co. 
1199 E. 152nd St., Cleveland, O. 
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A Simple Course in 
Dressmaking 
(Continued from page 68) 


neck-line, place a pin in the crosswise fold 
3” from A and another 4” from A on the length- 
wise fold. Pin a good curved line between 
these two points (Fig. 4.) Cut on line for 
small round neck. Cut one inch lower in 
front. Open lengthwise fold, as in Fig. 5— 
which shows gown ready to sew. 

French-seam the sides like the seams on the 
skirt explained in the first lesson, using 70 or 
80 thread. Decide length and shape of sleeve 
(Fig. 5, Z.) Hem sleeve first. It is easier to 
make a hem on straight material than on an 
inside curve like the neck. Make a th inch 
turn, and then turn over again the same 
width. Baste and stitch close to the edge, 
Slip gown over the head to be sure the neck is 
correct in shape- and size and make an 
necessary changes. Fold, baste, and stit 
hem like sleeves. Add lace or any suitable 
trimming. i 
more satisfactory (Fig. 6, a and b.) Be 
ginning at the seam, under the arm, insert the 
needle through the fold of the hem, pointing 
it toward the left shoulder. Then make a 
slanting stitch by taking up a few threads of 
the garment, and a few of the hem. Hem the 
neck in a similar way, as shown in Fig. 7. 
To add lace or beading to this hem, baste 
to hem with right sides together; the edges 
should be even and trimming held next to the 
worker. Put the needle through the edges of 
the hem and the trimming af the same time, 
taking up just enough threads of both garment 
and lace to hold securely; always work from 
right to} left. Repeat this over-and-over 
stitch, close together so that trimming be- 
comes a part of the gown, as Fig. 7, a and b, 
shows. Other attractive hand finishes are 
overhand embroidery and lace or overhand 





entre-deux and footing, shown in Tigs. 9 
and Io. 

To trim with entre-deux and footing, finish 
the sleeves first. Trim entre-deux, turn back 
1%" at the edge, and fasten. Place fold even 
with the under arm seam, with hem next to 
you, to keep entre-deux flat. Baste to 
and over-stitch out. Turn second end 
entre-deux back 4%”, fasten and over 
ends together in a line with the seam. 
footing is started at the top of the shoulder 
so the ribbon or tape can be run in from the 


If there is time, hand hemming’s. 


~ 


Fig. 
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Fig. 12 
top. Make a substantial hem on the footing. 
Fold in the center, beginning at the right, 
with footing toward you, and baste on to the 
entre-deux until within one inch of the end; 
cut off and make another hem. Finish so 
that ends of hems come together. Overhand 
the entire distance, also the under portions 
of the hemmed ends, leaving the top open for 
ribbon or tape to run through and tie. Re- 
t process at neck. 

If the gown was carefully cut, the hem at the 
bottom is made in the same manner as hem 
on skirt in the first lesson, using cardboard 
marker and making it 134 to 2” wide (Fig. 13). 
If the figure has a high bust, try on and 
shorten at the sides until there is an even line 
around the hem. The more the sides are 
shortened, the more curved the hem will be. 
This will make the top of the hem larger than 
the garment and little plaits will have to be 

ut in on either side of the seam to make the 
em lie flat (Fig 13.) 

Children’s gowns. are. made like adults’. 
In using outing flannel or any of the cotton 
napped goods make flat felled seams (Fig. 12.) 
Stitch 4%” plain seam on the wrong side, trim 
off 4th” from one side of the seam, turn the 
other over on it, and hem to the garment by 
hand or machine. Finish with any decorative 
stitch, as catch stitch, briar, chain, etc. 

After making a nightgown, a breakfast coat 
isaneasy matter. Buy less material,—taffeta, 
messaline or any suitable inexpensive fabric. 
Follow gown method, Fig. 3, except length and 
width, making narrower. Then cut through 
center front, leaving neck high in back, and 
v-shaped in front. Round off skirt and 
sleeves as shown in Fig. 11. Make %” hem 
toward right side, on sleeves, neck, front and 
hem. Sew picot ribbon on hem for finish, 
or mark off enough 2” pieces (from selvage to 
selvage), on an extra length of cloth to have 
hemstitched for a double ruffle. Cut through 
hem-stitching, sew selvages together in neat 
seams, Gather in center with fine uneven 
basting stitches, baste to hem and stitch. 
Make the pockets from the scraps left at the 
neck and skirt. They will have to be planned 
before any cutting is done (Fig. 11, a and b.) 


_ Finish top of pockets like rest of garment. 


Tum in half inch the rest of the way around, 
pin in place, baste and stitch close to the edge. 

A short breakfast jacket can be made from 
a small piece of material. In cutting, make 
the slanting line under the arm flare so that the 
lower edge of the jacket will ripple. New 
processes learned in lesson 2: 

1. Taking measures for gown 

2. Straightening material for cutting and 
cutting gown 

3. Stitching narrow hem in inside curve 

4. Hand hemming and overhanding 

5. Use of different trimmings 

6. Taking care of fullness in a hem 

I Flat fell seam 


. Making a breakfast coat or short 
jacket . cere | 













How To Be 


Free From. Laxatives 


Science has found a Newer, Better 
Way to Overcome Constipation 


T= wide-spréad use of laxatives and cathartics has caused 
medical authorities to issue a warning regarding their use 
in the treatment of constipation. 


An eminent a sae wr says that an inestimable amount of injury is done 
by the use of these intestinal irritants, most of which provide temporary 
relief only at the expense of permanent injury. Another even goes so 

as to say that all laxatives are irritant poisons which affect the stomach, 
as well as the colon and small intestine, In time, he asserts, their long con- 
tinued use gives rise to gastric and intestinal catarrh, colitis and the varied 
evils which accompany these disorders, especially hemorrhoids, appendi- 
citis, and intestinal toxemia, as well as an aggravation of the constipation 
which they are given to relieve. 


No wonder that science has sought a newer, better way. After years of stud’ 
there has been found in lubrication, a means as simple as nature itself, 


Lubrication 
In perfect health a natural lubricant keeps the food waste soft. Thus it 
is easily eliminated. But when you are constipated, this natural lubri- 
cant is not sufficient. ; 


To find something to take the place of this natural lubricant, leading 
medical authorities conducted exhaustive research. They have discovered 
that the gentle lubricating action of Nujol most closely resembles that of 
Nature’s own lubricant. As Nujol is not a laxative it cannot gripe. It is 
not a medicine in any sense of the word and, like pure water, it is harm- 
less. These facts have led to its adoption in leading hospitals throughout 
the world for the treatment of constipation. Specialists consider it indispen- 
sable in treating chronic constipation. 


The lubricating action of Nujol has helped thousands of people to over- 
come constipation, and free themselves from laxatives and cathartics, 
thereby wonderfully increasing their capacity for usefulness, activity and 
enjoyment of life. 


Test Nujol yourself. For sale at any drug 
store, or send coupon today for free sample. 


Nujol 


REG. US. PAT. OFF. 
Guaranteed by Nujol Laboratories, Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 





























A Lubricant, 
not a Laxative 





set, Raves 808 M., 44 Poses Street, New York. For this coupon and 
cents, stamps or coin, losed, to cover packing and e, as: 
send me a trial bottle of Nujol and 24-page booklet hieeans of thoetioe 
tion.” (For booklet only, check here [] and send without money.) 
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We She Bete ol! Coan 
fe tones aS L 


It’s the Little Touches 
of Convenience That Make a Home 


OMPLETE electrical convenience is just a matter of 
forethought. Above all things, you want the house you 
live in to be homelike—comfortable and convenient. 
What can contribute more to your comfort and con- 
venience than electricity properly applied? 
Have switches in every room. Be able to control the up- 
stairs lights from downstairs and vice versa; to light the 


garage or cellar from the kitchen. 

With plenty of well located convenience outlets you can place at- 
tractive lamps wherever you wish. You can use several electrical 
devices all at the same time, if need be; a vacuum cleaner in any part 
of the house, a sewing machine where the sunlight is brightest, a chafing 
dish in your living room or den for those “clubby” little spreads. 

These economical home comforts may be had in the house you are living in just 
as well as in a new one, for any qualified electrical contractor will do the work 
with little muss or trouble—and it costs very little more to have complete elec- 
trical convenience. 


A New Booklet for Home Lovers 


How to secure this electrical convenience in 
each room of your house is told in detail in a 
booklet prepared for you by household special- 
ists of the General Electric Company. This 
booklet will be sent you free, together with the 
mame of a nearby electrical contractor qual- 
ified to assist you in planning adequate electrical 
convenience for your home. And you can have 
the work done on an easy payment plan, just 
as you buy a piano or phonograph. 


If you own or rent a home, or ever expect to, 
you will find this booklet well worth reading 


* . 


General@Electric 
General Office C om Pp any Sales Offices in 41-178 


Schenectady, NY. all large cities 






































What is Your Address? 
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A Simple Course in 
Home Decorating 


(Continued from page 41) 


Objects which are related by use should be 
drawn together in groups, and the placing 
of the groups governed in turn by consider- 
ations of light, traffic, and oalance. 
Books, tables, lamps, and comfortable chairs 
naturally gravitate together, yet one frequently 
sees a lamp standing on a table in front of a 
window, bookshelves on the opposite side of 
the room, and the most comfortable chair 
pushed into a corner, remote from books or 
magazines, with no table near it on which to 


| set a teacup or ash tray,or drop a bit of fancy- 


work, and without adequate light either by 
day or in the evening. 
writing desk or table frequently occupies the 
darkest part of the room instead of being 
stationed beside a window. 

These and similar mistakes are easily 
remedied by the exercise of a little forethought. 
Consider what a piece of furniture is to be used 
for, and what other pieces or accessories should 
be used with it to promote comfort and con- 
venience; then bring them together. That is 
the whole art of grouping. Examples of the 
working out of this principle may be noted at 
the top of page 41, where a sofa has a long, 
narrow table pushed against the back to hold 
a lamp (twin lamps would be even better, and 
the table might also be furnished with the 
current magazines and a book or two), anda 
little, round table at one end supplied with 
smoking things. Also on page 40, where a sofa 
is the center of both a reading and a conver- 
sational group, three chairs are drawn around 
it, with bookshelves, small table, and a lamp. 

After the members composing the group 
have been assembled, its placement in the 
room must be decided. The question of 
lighting has already been touched upon, but 
those of balance and traffic remain to be 
considered. A massive grouping at one end 
of the room must be balanced by something of 

ractically equal bulk at the —— end. 
ears and light pieces should carefully 
distributed so as to avoid having all the weight 
on one side, and the placing of tall pieces 
should be studied with a view to producing an 
interesting “sky-line.”’ 

Care should be taken to avoid placing 
furniture where it will interfere with the 
opening of doors, with access to stairs or book- 
cases, or with passing from one part of the 
room to another. When the approach to the 
fireplace or a window commanding a beautiful 
view is so blocked by carelessly placed furnr 
ture that one is compelled to zigzag through @ 
maze of chairs, tables, and other obstacles, 
the view loses its attraction and the fire its 
charm. In-one home recently seen, where 
the main staircase ascended from the living 


room, it was necessary to sidle around an arm-~ 


chair and a large table in order to reach the 
stairs. Such errors are due to thoughtlessness 
and are easily corrected. 


In the diagrams on pages 40 and 144, the 


questions of balancz, illumination, and com” 
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venience from the standpoints of use and 
traffic have all been duly considered. In the 
frst two diagrams, different arrangements of 
the same furniture are suggested, the individual 
pieces as follows: 1 Sofa. 2-3 End tables 
with lamps. 4 Long table for magazines (holds 
twin lamps in the second diagram). 5 Lowboy 
with mirror above.-6 Floor lamp. 7 Armchair. 
8 Footstool. 9 Bench. 10-11 Potted ivy on 
wrought-iron stands. 12 Highboy or tall 
cabinet. 13 Armchair. 14 Side chair. 15-16 
Rugs. 17-18 Built-in bookshelves 
In the first of the two diagrams, the sofa 
j faces the fireplace and is set out far enough 
from the wall to admit of passing behind it to 
open windows or adjust curtains. Any one 
who has ever attempted to reach across a wide 
davenport to raise or lower a window will 
appreciate the wisdom of this provision. Ample 
l light in the daytime, lamps at night, and books 
within easy reach will appeal to the lover of 
reading, and the chairs drawn up at either end 
make conversation easy, while sharing the 
light received from lamps and windows. At 
one side of the room is another reading grou 








This picture shows how to 
kill flies with Black Flag. 






sisting of a magazine table, chair, footstool, “o h aa ie ty 
be ad floor lamp. This is balanced by the Observe how simple it 1 
er- fireside bench which faces it across the hearth, 
and by a decorative grouping of cabinet and 
irs ivy stands against the opposite wall; while the 
tly mirror and lowboy at the left of the fireplace 
fa balance the door at the right. This pk ead x 
of ment gives symmetry, convenience, and ex- 
air cellent illumination, and by leaving the center Clean, Quick Way of 
or of the floor clear, produces an — of gs 
to In the second arrangement, the sofa is 2 8 * 
“y- combined with the floor lamp, footstool, and . 1 ing 1es 
by one end table to form a fireside grouping, 
he balanced by a large gr gee Any vo ipa 
he table and lamp, and the lowboy and mirror ; : 
. Note that on chair hag. berm ” bring disease! And yet after you have cleaned up 
i laced as just to escape the swing of the Frenc . ° e 
ly ar One ivy stand has been moved in front every place where flies can breed, they still get into your 
ed of a window, and the other is in a comer wee immaculate, carefully-screened home. You put sticky 
a mirror over it, the position o' e = P : 
ef chelves being changed. The long table is| | Messes around to catch them, or use poisons’ danger us 
is placed ee oie om: sincere, aoe to children and pets. Nodoubt you have longed hundreds 
7 narrower than the sofa, and more easily moved, : * 
2 and holds twin lamps. Grouped with it are of times for some quicker, cleaner way 
8, two chairs and the bench. of killing flies. And there 1s such a way. 
nd A Combined Living-Dining Room BLACK FLAG—a simple, odorless, non-poison- 
hs pie, ’ POISOI 
' The third a ofr pn a ous vegetable powder—blown up into the air will 
a room twenty-one feet long, and although in ° : . : ‘ 
th the reduced sketch it may appear a trifle sabe pce 2a poo assed " thirty minutes. 
crowded, it would not be so in reality. The o sticky messes for children and pets 
furniture consists of the following: 1 Writing to fall into. No poisons. Just put a 
= 4 cy oo 3 ae ay teaspoonful in a folded sheet of letter 
5 Floor lamp. 6 Davenport. 7 Armchair. 8 En Bie . . OES 
table and lamp. 9 Upright piano. 10 Piano paper—and puff it ig into the rat 
bench. 11 Gateleg dining table, one leaf your breath. Keep windows and doors 


dropped against the wall. 12-13-14 Dining closed for twenty minutes—and then 
chairs. 15 Highboy used as a sideboard. 16 the flies are dead. BLACK FLAG is 


Wadow set, 17 Smokers snd ing-room | Sold by drug, department, grocery and 


has been arranged, with a fireside grouping hardware stores or sample will be sent 

at one end composed of a sofa, big armchair, direct on receipt of 15c. Packed in 

sare = — han — a sealed glass. bottles that hold its For fleas in matting or rugs, blow Black 
ior books and magazines within easy reach o: or fleas 1 ; 

the armchair. a is economized by lacing strength. Look for the BLACK FLAG Flag (with powder gun) thickly over 
another comfortable chair and a small table trade mark and the red-and-yellow and under floor coverings. It will not 
against the back of the sofa, instead of the wrapped glass bottle. harm the rugs. It will kill the fleas. 
conventional long davenport table, and ad- BLACK FLAG, Baltimore, Md. Repeat at frequent intervals. 


ditional seating capacity is provided by the 
cushioned window-seat. The highboy-side- 
is conveniently stationed beside the 
kitchen door, and the writing table is so placed 
as to receive light from the left. 
It will be seen from the examples given that 


BLACK FLAG 


“BUGS BREATHE IT AND DIE” 
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a not only is every room a law unto itself in is deadly to flies, fleas, bed- 
BS, Tespect to the placement of its furniture, but bugs ants, roaches, water- 
ts that in each the same furnishings may be , . nd ii 4 . 
re variously arranged with equally harmonious aN bugs, moths a ice on ani- 
g- results, so long as the principles explained and q mals, birds or plants. Always 
Me - illustrated in this lesson are observed. In — pure, and always fresh 
he’ nearly every instance, however, there will and strong 
SS Prove to be one method of placement which i 
suits the room better than any other, and by 

he pe <1 ogre 7 and eae Three S§ izes 
n- of the furnishings, the one t wa’ 

: eventually will be rae ¥ 1 5c—40c—75c 
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‘SOFT AS. OLD LINEN® 


AN ABSORBENT SOFT 
WHITE TOILET PAPE 


MADE BY 
Scott Paper COMPANY 


Socsren, pa vt a 






ey 


. Se eee 
1000 SHEETS — 44% 5 INC 


women of refinement 


fei woman of delicate percep- 


tions is quick to recognize in 
ScotTissue a paper particularly adapt- 


for 


ed to feminine requirements. It is 
soft and soothing. It is instantly 
absorbent. It is white, pure and 
sanitary. It is wrapped dustproof. 
And—it is easy to ask for in the 
stores. A sample of ScotTissue sent 
free upon request. 


SCOTT PAPER COMPANY, Chester, Pa. 











Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
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BATHASWE ET 


TRADE MARK KEG. 


Bathe with Bathasweet. 
cools, refreshes and invigorates. 







Three Sizes, 25, 50c, and $1. At drug and department stores. 





y HAND-MADE 
s+ 
Copuvet ? BaBy CLOTHES 


Conway garments are hand-made, 
of imported materials, by French 
needlewomen. Original or Parisian 
designs, Sizes, infants to 4 years. 
No catalog—Garments sent on ap- 
proval. Write for selection of caps, 
dresses, skirts, coats, 
Slips, layettes. Spec- 
ify sizes and give 
bank references, 


position on a 


c omwa ae 4 apron 
ar 
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It adds the final touch of dainty luxuriousness to your bath— 
Bathasweet keeps the skin soft and smooth. 

%* PERFUMES YOUR BATH—SOFTENS HARD WATER INSTANTLY 
Send 10c for miniature can. 
Bathasweet imparts the softness of rain water and the fragrance of a thousand flowers. 
ee The C. S. WELCH CO. Dept. GH NEW YORK CITY= 












Hill Clothes Dryer Company 


Avoid tiresome trudging from line to line with 
heavy wash—hang all clothes quickly, from one 


HILL CHAMPION CLOTHES DRYER 


—_ revolve bringing all lines within easy 

. Gives large drying area in small space. 
Sightly—emMelent-—-sturdy. Costs little—lasts for 
years—saves time, steps and trouble. 


Write for 


48 Central Street 
» Worcester, Mass. 











Cooperation in Politics 
(Continued from page 53) 


modern women’ down there in the audience 
looking up at their leaders ranged above them 
on the platform and handing out the law, and 
so they asked questions, hatfuls of them, 
questions as sharp and as keen a$ sword-points, ” 
most of which the speakers, with the agility of 
old, seasoned fencers, side-stepped with dex- 
terity. For it was election time. And the 
railroad fares of those various and sundry 
leaders had been paid, not to stand up and . 
indulge in light and airy persiflage, polite and 
altruistic discussions about politics in the large, 
but to round up these loose herds of maverick 
women, corral them inside the party-fences, 


| and brand them with a D or an R. 


“Look here!”’ exclaimed one silver-tongued . 
orator humorously, wagging a reproachful 
finger at his questioners. ‘‘You—you women! 
You lovely, charming, faithless creatures!” 
(That’s how he won his votes!) “What do 
you mean by this landslide of questions? 
Why don’t you trust us men?” 

‘We do trust you—as men!” came a clear 
voice from the rear of the hall. “What we 
distrust is your partisanship. Tell us exactly 
what you mean by cooperation! It looks to 
us as if you were trying to put blinders on us, 
so we would go just where we were led.” 

“Well, now,” laughed the speaker, “I’m 


| going to explain this whole proposition of 
| cooperation in a nutshell. It’s this.” He 
| held up an im —— forefinger. 

| women go an 


“Don’t you 
spill the beans. That’s all co- 
operation means. That’s all the men ask of 
you. Do anything else you like—but don’t 
spill the beans! Hands off. See?” 

The beans, in this particular instance, were 
the entire line-up and status quo of the two 
parties, which the women were asked not to 
disturb. And that was the nearest approach 
to a practical, concrete definition of coopera- 
tion which the women received that night. 
They had spent hundreds of dollars on hiringa 
hall and engaging what seemed to them the 
best brains of the country to enlighten them 


| upon their political obligations, and in return 


| 


they were handed out hoary, old dogmas of a 
creed outworn, minted away back in the pre- 
vious century, and warned gently but firmly 
not to tamper with the band-wagon or to 
disturb the political status quo. 


The Reaction in Women 


“There’s absolutely no use calling on these 
organization men for enlightenment!” declared 
one of the women leaders, after the meeting 
was over. ‘“Tonight’s speeches settle that 
point. The parties don’t want to enlighten 
us. They only want our votes. We women 
will just have to hammer out our problems 
for ourselves. Why, some of those poor dears 
who spoke tonight haven’t had a single new 
political idea since away back in the Nineties— 
thirty years ago! And just think what’s 
happened to the country since then! Think 
what’s happened in the last five years! In the 
last two years—since the war, even! Why, 
the whole world has turned a sharp coma 
It’s a new world: Politics are changing, re 
organizing along totally new lines. Look at 
that new bi-partisan Agricultural bloc im 
Congress—Democrats and Republicans stick- 
ing together like blood-brothers regardless of 

arty-lines, and voting solidly against the big 
industrial group. There’s cooperation for 
you—live, modern, up-to-date. But not the 
kind of cooperation they were talking about 
tonight! Most of these party leaders who 
stand up on platforms and hand out advice 
to women belo ng—mentally, at any rate— 
back in the year 1895. Their ideas are 
of 1895, and their panaceas are panaceas 
1895. We can’t ~— their old doctrines.’ 
If we do, we shall be destroyed. The old 

litical combinations are breaking up, going 

y the board. New ideas, new loyalties, al 
taking their place. I think the very best 
thing is to brush all these old brethren right 
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off the stage. They never take to new con- 
ditions kindly. They are hampered by their 
exploded prejudices and obsolete traditions. 
Take tonight, for example. A United States 
Senator, elected directly by the people, stands 
up and seriously offers as his definition of co- 
operation : ‘Hands off. Don’t spill the beans!’ 

“But can’t he, can’t they all, see that that’s 
the very thing the women are out to do in 

litics—to spill some of the unsavory messes? 
Can’t they see that it was for this express 
reason that the men of the country gave us 
the vote, and stood back of us, and supported 
ys through thick and thin? What we need at 
this particular juncture is an elementary, up- 
to-date, practical primer on politics, showing 
women just exactly what are their obligations 
as citizens today—not a hundred years ago!— 
and translating such vague, moss-covered 
terms as ‘party loyalty,’ ‘solidarity’, ‘coopera- 
tion,’ and. the like into what they actually 
mean in this current year of our Lord. We 
want the searchlight turned on all these old 
fossil precepts and doctrines and dogmas, to 
see how little or how much they are worth. 
Shall we swallow them down whole? Or shall 
we reject them in toto? How much shall we 
keep and how much shall we slough off? Not 
a modern ‘Who’s Who,’ but a modern What’s 


What in Politics Today—that’s the kind of |» 


primer we need!” 


Let’s Clear the Ground 


And it is to supply a few leaves in that 
modern elementary primer of politics for 
women; to define the situation, as it actually 
exists now, today, in this pie period of 
world-depression and -world-reconstruction, 
with one terrible war behind us and nobody 
knows what ahead; to root up the old, decayed 
underbrush of dead political ideas, and thus 
to clear the ground for the new moral forces 
which are springing up on every hand, which is 
the object of this present set of articles. 

In this matter of cooperation, it should be 
noted in passing that, during the long, stubborn 


fight for the franchise, neither of the two great | . 


parties was over-anxious to see women obtain 
the vote. Both organizations, as such, feared 
the result. They feared, as the United States 
Senator colloquially put it, that the women 
might spill the beans. Thus, not a great 
deal of active, aggressive cooperation came 
from inside the political institutions in power. 
Whence, then, came women’s support? From 
the great body of liberal-minded American 
men who believed that women had a real, 
valid contribution to make in the field of 
politics. 

“Women are not only justified, but exhibit 
the most exalted virtue, when they do depart 
from the domestic circle to enter on the con- 
cerns of their country, of their humanity, and 
of their God.” So declared John Quincy 
Adams in a stirring defense of the political 
petition which the women of - Plymouth 
presented, demanding equal suffrage with the 
men in the newly-formed states of the Union. 
That was well over a hundred years ago. In 
nine of the thirteen original colonies women 
had a right to vote in municipal and state 
affairs. That right they lost when the Federal 
Constitution was framed, it being deemed, 
rightly or wrongly, that the matter of suffrage 
belonged to the separate states. And the 
states, when it came to the remaking of their 
constitutions, did not confirm women’s rights 
under the colonial administration, and accord- 
ingly they lapsed. Thus began the long 
struggle which ended in 1920 with the passing 
of the Federal Amendment. 

The significant fact of that historic struggle 
fgr us just now is that it was the American 
men, cooperating loyally with the American 
women, who brought it to a successful issue. 
They formed public opinion on the subject. 

ey brought pressure to bear on recalcitrant 

men; they forced the party leaders to 
act. They were zealous allies, fighting 
shoulder to shoulder with the women every 
foot of the way. And it was through their 
efforts—and .not the efforts of the party 
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Association 
Sixteen Million Dollars in Reserve 


Largest Fraternal Benefit Society for 
Women in the World 


Organized in every state in the Union 
and the Dominion of Cana 


Composed Exclusively of Women 


Every Woman Should Know 


What this. Organization is Doing for 
The Protection of the Home 
The Welfare of Children 
Summer Camps for Girls 
Health Service and 
Educational Features 
Write to 
MISS BINA M. WEST, Supreme Commander 
12 Woman’s Benefit Association Building 
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Good Housekeepers: should know of the cleanliness and com- 
fort of Quilted Mattress Protectors. They are made of specially 
prepared cotton and heavy white muslin; both sides quilted 
with dainty snow white wadding of the better grade between; 
easily washed and dry out light and fluffy as new. Made in 
all sizes to fit any bed. Because of their many features they 
are especially suited to use on Baby’s Crib. 


Look for our Trade Mark on each Protector you purchase. 
For Sale at all Good Department Stores 


DAINTY 
CURTAINS 


Because we sell direct to the homekeeper, you can 
buy the dainty, durable Vanitie curtains at prices 
which represent an actual saving of one-third. 
Ruffled curtains of high-grade marquisette, double- 
needle hemstitched ruffle. 2% yds. ae @ 50 
(allow for tie-back). White or beige. 2 
The pair, only 
Ruffled curtains of fine crossbar Swiss muslin, a 
superior quality which launders well. Hand- $ 39 
kerchief hemstitched. 2% yds. long (al- 2 
low for tie-back.) The pair, only 
Hemstitched Dutch curtains with valance. Made of 
similar quality crossbar Swiss. 
long. Headed ready to hang. 
The pair, only 
Hemstitched sash curtains of crossbar Swiss. 
inches long. Full width. Headed ready 
to hang. 79% 
The ‘pair, 
Samples sent on receipt of 4c postage. 
Orders filled promptly. We pay postage. 


The Vanitie Company, ™,Wsiinins's, 


Providence, R. I. 
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A Favorite Dessert 
Fruit Minute Tapioca 


Boil in a double boiler fifteen minutes, 4 heaping tablespoons 
Minute Tapioca, % cup sugar, pinch of salt in a quart of hot 
water, using all available fruit juices as part of the quart. 
(Use milk in place of water if a richer pudding is desired.) 
Remove from the fire, stir in one cup of grated or chopped 
pineapp’e or any fruit or berries, either fresh or canned, which 
have been sweetened to taste. Serve with milk and sugar or 
whipped cream slightly sweetened and flavored. 


Watch the smiles when serving Minute Tapioca requires no 


a this Minute Tapioca dessert. It soaking. Always sold in the red 
a tastes as good as it looks. It is r 


easily digested and of high nutri- 27d blue package. Write for the 
tive value. Serve it often. free folder of new receipts. 


Minute Tapioca Co., 37 Jefferson Street, Orange, Mass. 
Makers of Minute Tapioca, Minute Gelatine, and Star Brand Pearl Tapioca 





BABY’S FIRST NEEDS |“ Home-Making as a Profession” 


A $ i s tbo! 
n exceptionally complete and practical line of first Is a 100-pp. ill. han —it’s FREE. Home study 


needs for the baby. Our Layette Catalogue is essential 4 - 
in outfitting the new baby. Sent free upon request with Domestic Science courses, fitting for many well-paid 


te order blank for your convenience. Retail only. positions or for home-making efficiency. . 
THE LITTLE FOLKS’ SHOP, 515 Berkeley Bidg., Boston, Mass. | Am. School of Home Economics, 807 E. 58th St., Chicago, Ill. 














Starred or not, 
everything advertised in 
Good Housekeeping 
is Suaranteed 


When you read an advertisement in Good Housekeep- 
ing you can be sure that: the thing advertised is covered 
by a money back guarantee; the product has been made 
by a manufacturer whose integrity we can vouch for, 
whose promises will be fulfilled, whose product has been 
inspected and must in every way perform the services for 
which it is advertised, whose copy has been censored. 
There are no exceptions to this, no quibbling qualifica- 
tions. (See guarantee on page 4.) 

If the advertisement carries the famous star marking, 
it merely indicates that the product advertised has been 
given an operating or a laboratory test in Good House- 
keeping Institute or Good Housekeeping Bureau of 
Foods, Sanitation and Health. 


If it’s advertised in Good Housekeeping, 
it’s guaranteed. 
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Cooperation in Politics 


organizations which often sought to retard or 
even to obstruct action—that victory fin 
ensued. This point should be made abug. 
dantly clear, for it shows the women with 
whom they must cooperate and to whom their 
first loyalty is due. 

Having seen that woman’s.real cooperation 
should be, not primarily with party organiza- 
tions, but rather with American men who 
have admitted her to full legal partnership 
and responsibility in the firm, we come 
directly ‘to the question: What does coopera- 
tion really mean? In the first place, it is 
already self-evident what it does not mean, 
It does not mean a blind, slavish following of 
the men. It does not mean that women are to 
be mere repeaters, echoes, or reverberators of 
the party leaders. Women who are mere 
repeaters are failures—in any department of 
life. It was not in order to have women parrot 


| their own ideas—and likewise their mistakes! 
| —that men fought for suffrage, but because 
| they honestly wanted the woman-angle, the 
| woman-vision, her mother-wit and practical 





common sense and economy added~to the 
problem of governing the nation. They 
wanted their own point of view, not merely 
repeated, but added to, modified, and 
enlarged. 


Do We Need a Woman’s Party? 


But although cooperation does not mean, 
on the part of the women, a blind obedience to 
the men, neither on the other hand does it 
mean the opposite extreme—a_ distinct, 
separate Woman’s Party. Politics are not a 
matter of sex. They are a matter of general 
intelligence, specifically applied to running 
the government. And intelligence is neither 
male nor female. Concerning that, Professor 
Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard says: 

“In nearly thirty years of teaching college 
men and women, I have found no male and no 
female mind. The logical processes of men 
and women seem to me to be the same in the 
same subjects.” 

To formulate, then, a distinct Woman’s 
Party, whose avowed purpose is to promote 
sex-solidarity, and to cause women to vote 
en bloc for leglislation which concerns them 
alone, is to create a partisanship, a schism more 
terrible and devastating than any which exists 
today. There are a few embittered and 
bellicose women, left-overs from the last 
century, who would like to prove the absolute 
inferiority of the entire male sex, and a larger 
group of men who would like to confine woman 
rigorously to what they consider her proper 
sphere. There is something odious, ignoble, 
and revolting in this petty recrimination in 
the face of the tragic’ need for cooperation in 
the world today. Nothing is gained by it, 
and the truth is often obscured. For the fun- 
damental truth is that men and women are 
allies, not enemies, formed for friendship and 
love, not suspicion and hate. This is as true 
in politics as itisin the home. And a separate 
Woman’s Party, seeking solely to conserve 
women’s interests and the solidarity of the 
sex, is working along destructive and not con- 
structive lines. It is, backward-looking and 
tends to widen the breach of ancient sex- 
antagonisms and bitternesses instead of 
bridging them. 

What the world needs, what it is crying out 
for in politics, is that intelligence and con 
science, irrespective of sex, shall prevail. 

Granted, then, that women are to cooperate 
with men rather than with institutions, and 
that they are to be neither mere empty echoes 
and imitators of the masculine point of view 
on the one hand, nor yet on the other aggressive 
sex-partisans and supporters of a d 
Woman’s Party—exactly where lies their duty 
in the affair? Obviously it is the moderate 
middle road between these two dangerous 
extremes. Men need women’s advice @ 
politics as badly as they need it in the home; 
they need women’s vision, sagacity, economy, 
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and their instinct for protecting the future 
enerations in matters of child-education, 
child-labor, and child-hygiene. They need these 
latter qualities particularly in the legislation 
at the present time, for under the old régime, 
with industry in the saddle and riding hard, 
these conserving elements have been more or 
less lost sight of, until our backward systems, 
both with regard to elementary education and 
to child-labor, have become a national disgrace. 
Women, on their side, with their tendency 
to concrete, narrow-gauge thinking, have need 
of men’s broader experience and judgment. 
Both must yield, like good partners, on non- 
essentials and fight together for a common 
oal. The result, in the politics of tomorrow, 
will be a solid fusion of the man-angle and the 
woman-angle, each contributing its own 


share. : ( : : 
This solid fusion of interest is already 


beginning to take place in local politics. That | 


is where it must begin in order to be effective— 
in caucuses, in committee meetings, in dull, 
prosaic, and uninspiring gatherings of a few to 
discuss ways and means. For it is right here, 
in these small meetings in some stuffy back- 
room, that the germ of politics comes into 
being. The late United States Senator Boies 
Penrose, powerful leader and boss, once 
remarked that his political kindergarten had 
been a ward of Philadelphia numbering among 
its inhabitants every type of voter unrestrained 
by a prison wall—aristocrats, reformers, 
business men, gamblers, thugs, negroes, and 
election crooks—and he added that as a 
candidate he never failed to carry his ward. 
It is here, at the beginning of things, that co- 
operation is needed the worst way. Here it is 
the hardest to get. Women who love - the 
limelight, who are seeking the exploitation of 
their own personal vanity, will not come to 
these district meetings. Not for them these 
humble beginnings! And yet here is woman’s 
best opportunity to get in on the ground floor 
of politics; here her influence can be felt 
mightily; here she can cooperate up to 
the hilt. 
Will she do it? 


It’s Up to the Women 

Speaking on this phase of the subject, 2 
prominent leader of ‘New York state politics 
said to me: “In my humble judgment, that is 
the crux of the whole situation. Will women 
get bucy in those first dull party councils where 
che little leaders are chosen and the practical 
working plans doped out? The average man 
won’t come. Oh, we know! We've tried. 
We’ve gone out into the highways and the 
byways and tried to compel them to come in. 
But the American business man is the greatest 
little old side-stepper on earth when it con- 
cerns anything outside his own particular line. 
That’s where the reformers fail. They can’t 
get people interested in the beginning of the 
game. And that’s where politics falls into the 
hands of the bosses—right down there at the 
start. The little bosses choose the big bosses, 
and presently, first thing you know, you’ve got 
a bad machine. Then all the good citizens 
who wouldn’t come to the meeting run around 
in circles, tear their hair, and cry: ‘Oh, see this 
bad machine! Down with the machine!’ | 
They’re too lazy to attend the meetings, but 
they’re not too lazy to criticize! Oh, no! | 
Now, the big question in my mind is this: | 
Will the women in this particular respect do 
any better than the men? Will they come, 
and keep on coming, in triumph and in defeat, 
to the little local meetings where the real work | 
isdone? Will they?” : 

“What do you think?” I asked. 

He was a crafty, crabbed, hard-boiled 
organization man who did not believe in | 
amateurs or dabblers in politics, and he smiled 
cynically as he said: 

“It’s up to the women. God knows we need | 
a clean-up. But will the women cooperate 
where they can be of some use—close down | 
to the ground where the real work lies? Well, 
thev’ll have to show me!” 

And that’s what they’ll have to do! 














Welch’s 1s a friend to little folks 


HEN the youngsters come 

to mother for “‘something 

to eatordrink” give themWelch’s. 
They like its rich color and its 
fruity flavor. It tastes good to 
them and does not upset digestion. 
Welch’s is a real health drink. 
It is pure grape juice from ripe 
Concord grapes, unchanged, just 
as nature has stored it in the fruit. 


“Welch's 


| THE NATIONAL DRINK 


It may be given to children 
diluted with plain water or lemon- 
ade. It makes a delightful punch 
for their little parties. It is good 
for their little parties. At all 
times Welch’s is an ideal drink. 


Your druggist, grocer or con- 
fectioner can supply Welch’s by 
the bottle or case. 





_ The Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield, NY 


‘Your Kitchen Table Top 


in Pure Porcelain White 
As Hard as China—and just as Sanitary 


Ai Enamel Top 

fitted over your old 

table gives you a spotless 

white enamel kitchen table. 

No scrubbing — simply the 

x sweep of a damp cloth 
By hao oh cleans it. 

just write us your table 

top size, and enclose $7.50. (Add $1.00 

for shipment west of Mississippi or 

south of Ohio River, or $3.75 if west of 

Rocky Mts.) NOTE: If larger top than 

29x 44 is required, send no money, but 
write for special price. 

THE ENAMEL PRODUCTS CoO. 

Eddy Road & Taft Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


If interested in new table or kitchen cabinet with 
epco Top, we will furnish names of manufacturers 
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The Brand Name for Quality Notions 


“(*EM OF NIAGARA” fasteners, 
hooks and eyes and safety pins are 
—absolutely rust proof 
—-superfine in finish 
—smooth working 
—economical, they /ast 





If your dealer is not yet supplied send to us for in- 
formation where to get “Gem of Niagara” Brand. 


FRANCIS MFG. CO., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
Famous for Fine Notions for Over a Quarter Century 
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“Pointex” 


Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 


Fashioned to accentuate the grace of trim feminine ankles 


Emery & Beers Company, Inc. - Wholesale Distributors + New York 








A GUARANTEED LINE THAT WEARS AND WEARS * 
Order by name—“‘SILVER LAKE”—it does not kink, ravel or stretch like other lines and is free 
from annoying splinters. The special braiding process of manufacture results in a pliable line which 
permits clothes pins to take a firm hold. Wash does not blow off. The loop makes simple work of 
putting up the line, In guaranteed lengths and trade-marked for your protection. Progressive dealers 
carry it. If you experience any trouble in purchasing it, write us. 


SILVER LAKE Co. 
308 Nevada St., Newtonville, Mass. 


























Make Your Home Gas Proof 
with ‘‘GASPRUF”’ Tubing! 
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Danger Lurks in 
Leaky Gas Tubes 


SE “GASPRUF” TUBING on 
| all gas appliances. Made of 
| flexible steel, covered with gas- 
tight compounds, and finished 
with rubber and lustrous silko- 
line. Has Griploc Metal Ends or 
Gaspruf Rubber Ends with cor- 
rugated inner surface. Ask your 
dealer for “GASPRUF” TUBING 
or write us. Look for Trade Mark 
on each piece. 
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Complete Layettes 
Separate Garments 
Nursery Furniture 









FREE SAMPLE CASE 
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Non-Nettle Flannels 
White Goods, Rubber Sheeting 
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Atlantic Tubing Co. 
Providence, R. I. 






17 Paper Patterns 25c 


The Lamson Brothers Co. 
The Lamson Building, Toledo, Ohio 
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A Real Use for the Radio 
(Continued from page 77) 


radiophone will assume a social significance 
which women will be quick to grasp and employ 
to their own advantage. 

What are the possible and practical adapta- 
tions of radio to the home? Many features 
now being broadcasted seem extremely unsuit- 
ed to an extensive audience,while some touch on 
such important subjects that I feel they would 
render much greater value to the home if 
given in a continuous series and at a regular 
hour, thus developing automatically expectant 
listeners-in. If I knew, for example, that there 
would be a first-aid lecture at 4 p. m. on each 
Thursday for successive weeks, or a household 
talk given every morning at 9, my interest 
would be more keen, and with a number of 
such series operating the listeners would segre- 
gate themselves into groups anticipating a 
particular feature and thus develop a cumula- 
tive interest. In short, the sooner radio 
broadcasting adopts the definite schedules of 
subjects and hours common to institutions and 
always found in a Chautauqua program, the 
more greatly will the public benefit. 


An Outline Suggested 


Taking for granted that the instruments 
used and the broadcasting facilities to be 
developed will be within the reach of every one, 
I believe that the following outline of subjects 
would answer the needs of the majority of 
women and families and provide them with a 
service which will put them in touch with the 
world of thought; progress, and amusement: 


| 1 Physical Education 


a Daily Setting-up Exercises 
b First Aid Instruction 

e Health Talks 

d Beauty Hints 


2 Junior Features 
a Little Children’s Hour 
b Woodcraft and Animal Stories 
ec Adventure and History Tales 
d Activities of Boy Scouts and Camp 
Fire Girls 


| 3 Household Interesis 


a Housekeeping and Cooking 

b Market Reports 4 
ce Care and Hygiene of Children 

d Home Decoration and Furnishing 


4 Cultural Topics 
a Correct English 
b Musical Programs 
ec Drama and Book Reviews 
ad Fashion and Dress Discussions 


5 Social Interests 

a Current Events ' 

b Public Affairs and Politics 

c News of Sports 

d Worship Services 

e Home Finance and Thrift 

f Club and Organization Activities 

I have suggested setting-up exercises as a 
daily radio feature because I think it will 
answer the oft-expressed wish that we could 
bring the gymnasium spirit into the home. 
Every one agrees that we should all perform 
daily gymnastics, but which of us finds pleasure 
in taking exercise alone? And it is a well 
known fact that we can not derive full benefit 
from something we do not enjoy doing. It 
will be easily possible to broadcast the instruc- 
tions for such a drill as guided by the voice of 
a physical director. A most desirable period 
would be between 6 and 7 a. m., repeating at 
fifteen-minute intervals so that different fam- 
ilies could have a choice as to the most conven- 
ient time. It would not be difficult to set an 
alarm clock for the exact hour at which the 
entire family preferred to wake up and fi 
ticipate as a group in this stimulating 
The popularity and value of first-aid instruc- 

tion was proved by the active interest i it 
even after the war. The radio will be able 
to make vivid and helpful to still greater 
numbers of people lessons on the care of the . 
sick, what to do in case of slight accidents, 
or any first-aid information which it is just a 
necessary to know in order to handle | 
emergencies of every-day peace-time po. 
as it was in days of war. Health talks 
cooperate in and strengthen the orders of the 
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Department of Health, not only in habits of 

ily hygiene, but particularly in periods of 
epidemic, where advance precautions made 
emphatic by the personal command of health 
officials would do much to lessen any serious 
spread of the disease. 

While considerable provision from the very 
first has been made for entertaining little 
children with a bedtime story hour, there is 
still much opportunity to satisfy the needs of 
the older boy and girl. Topics like woodcraft, 
camp life, electricity, chemistry, and directions 
for many mechanical constructions which the 
boy is eager to make at home would be keenly 
listened to and would exert a marked educa- 
tional influence on the young mind. Short 
tales of adventure, biographies of famous 
characters living or dead, deeds of mythologi- 
cal heroes, would all stir the imagination if 
retold by the magic voice of the wireless. 
What better way to further the praiseworthy 
work of such organizations as Boy Scouts and 
Camp Fire Girls than by broadcasting their 
news and activities to thousands of ardent 
members who are frequently listening in? 

It is difficult to curb my imagination when I 
consider the possibilities of radio in connection 
with the housekeeping interests of women. 
On no other subject could so much benefit be 
afforded as in a daily housekeeping feature 
given at a regular hour over the wireless. 
Such a short morning talk would do much to 
give the housekeeper a stimulus in her work 
and make her feel that she is not engaged in 
degrading tasks, but is following an occu- 
pation which is worthy of professional interest 
and public recognition. Further, she will 
no longer feel that she is isolated and deprived 
of the extremely valuable group stimulus of 
working with others, because she will realize 
that at the same moment thousands of other 
housekeepers are also being trained, in this 
way supplying-her, with the incentive which 
she has always needed. 

The nature of this daily talk on house- 
keeping subjects can be adapted to the season 
and the prevailing markets, and should include 
the schedule of work on any particular day, 
suggestions for short-cut: methods, labor-saving 


equipment, economical purchasing, and defi- | 


nite recipes for various dishes. In other words, 


as I see it, this helpful short talk can, from day | 
to day, be made to cover all the phases of | 


housekeeping and the problems of the home- 
maker and mother, whether in regard to 
cooking, furnishings, or the more important 
concern of the care and hygiene of the child. 


Market Reports for Housewives 


As given out at present over the radio the 
market report is purely agricultural infor- 
mation, excellent for the farmer selling products 
whose prices are thus broadcasted, but entirely 
inadequate and lacking in benefit to the house- 
wife consumer. I hope for an additional 
market report particularly arranged for the 
advantage of woman, the greatest buyer, who 
purchases each year 87.5 percent of all raw 
and market foods for family use. This 
household report should daily give an analysis 
by a practical woman of the current market 
situation, mentioning what foods are most 
plentiful, those in season, etc. It must not 
only quote prices, but also give practical buying 
advice based on contact with the wholesale 
market and knowledge of average family needs. 

For example, in the ordinary course of 
things the housewife might visit her grocer 
on her morning shopping round and ask—in 
July—for an expensive, out-of-season vegetable 
like celery. However, if the day previous she 
had been informed over the radio that both 
spinach and string-beans were coming into the 
market in large shipments and been advised to 
buythem because they were cheap and plentiful, 
she would not only have obtained a lower 
Price vegetable, but she would also have 
assisted in preventing a glut of the market on 
this product—a glut which often occurs when 
tremendous shipments are sent to big cities. 
The perishable nature of many foods makes 
It particularly desirable for national economy 
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PECANS 


that are always fresh 


And Now! Shelled Pecans 


The new Funsten wong of packing pecans under a vacuum in- 


sures absolute fres 


ness even in the hottest weather and preserves 


indefinitely the natural sweetness and flavor of the nuts. 


The pecans are sealed in our packages immediately after they are 
shelled, and are guaranteed to be always fresh. Only select halves 
are used. Ask your grocer for Funsten’s Pecans. 

R. E. FUNSTEN COMPANY, ST. Louis, U. S. A. 


Established 1897 


Funsten's 


* PECANS 


SS 


f 


i LE 


5 yZ = R. E. Funsten Co. 
y s. 1507 Morgan St. 


KY St. Louis, Mo. 


aS “ © cnckue ; 35c for glass jar of 


x or 65c for tin 
. .Funsten’s Pecans (5c extra west ‘of 
Rockies) . 


My Name. 


Address 





You will find— 


On pages 6-19 the announcements of a large number 
of the best schools of the country. A 

These schools are grouped geographically, under 
state headings. ? 

Each is recommended to you as worthy in every 
way of your confidence ot patronage. 


You Need a 


plawkeye 
REFRIGERATOR 


It’s a nice, light, portable 

ice chest. A small piece of 

ice in the ice compartment 

keeps butter, milk, meat— 

all food and beverages— 

deliciously cold and appetizing for 36 hours. 
Indispensable for automobile touring, campin 
or outings of any nature. Made of woven r 
with asbestos and metal lining. Durable, roomy, 
and convenient to carry. 

Guaranteed to give satisfaction. A variety of 
sizes and styles. Our new style 


* Crees 


Price $6.50 
Ask your dealer. Write for catalog Q and booklet 
of lunch recipes. 
Burlington Basket Company 
570 Hawkeye Bidg. Burlington, lowa 





Say She Bahy Bathinette* 


when you think of bathing baby. This modern 

device consists of a simple but wonderfuj 
Combination of Bath, Dressing Table, 

Screen and Baby Basket 

at practically the cost of a baby bath tub alone. Stands 
in large bath tub or on floor of any room. Mother may 
either sit or stand. Leadingstoreseverywhere. Send for 
et and learn how to cut the bath-time task in half. 


KIDDIE“TOWN PRODUCTS inc Dept. G SENECA FALLS.AYS 


De Price's 
* VANILLA 


There is no better 
flavoring for cakes, 
puddings, custards, 
home-made ice-cream 
and candies than Price’s 
Vanilla. It is pure and 
of balanced just-right 
strength. 

PRICE FLAVORING EXTRACT CO. 


“Experts in Flavor” 
Chicago, Ill. 


In using advertisements see page 4 145 
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Extra Dollars 


Are Easily Earned by the Members of 
. The Rainbow Club 


Business Girl! Student! Married Woman busy with 
household cares! Do you want more money for your 


Vacation Trip 

Music or Art Courses 
Books, Concerts, Lectures 
Pretty Clothes 

Household Expenses 
Nest-egg in the Bank? 


Our Club will help you to earn the money you need for any or 
all of these purposes. Whatever you are ambitious to accom- 
plish, the Rainbow Club will help you to attain it. Whatever 
your pet hobby, the Club will make it possible for you to in- 
dulge it. Best of all you may start at once without any pre- 
vious training or experience. 


But joining the Club means something more than money- 
making. It means a new friend—a sincere friend to whom 
each member may write fully about her problems and her needs 
with the same freedom she would use in writing to a personal 
friend, and feel sure that her confidence is respected. 


It costs you nothing to join us. Membership is free to 
all girls and women. Wouldn’t you like to 
hear more about us? 


2 


Why not take paper and pen and send me a letter right now : 
You will receive an immediate reply giving you full informa- 
tion as to the money-making plans of the Club. 


Secretary, The Rainbow Club 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE 
119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
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A Real Use of the Radia 


| that the great invention of radio be called into 
| play to avoid such faulty distribution and giye 


the benefit of quantity production to the cop. 
sumer. The objection may be raised that even 
if she is familiar with wholesale prices, this wil] 
not prevent the retailer from charging her the 
long price, but nevertheless a systematic 
broadcasting of a market report applied to the 
consumers’ needs will undoubtedly build up 
a public opinion sufficiently strong to force 
local dealers to pass on to the housewife the 
economy of lower wholesale prices. 

In considering lectures or subjects which 
would have a popular appeal to the widest 
radio audience, I could not fail to mentign 
fashion and dress discussions, current events, 
short talks on public affairs and politics. [py 
addition I should like to have included 
series on the use of correct English with 
examples of words or expressions commonly 
misused, and another set of short talks op 
home finance and budget making, thrift, 
savings, and how to start and use a bank 
account. Reviews of plays and books and 
news of sports would be especially interesting, 

There are also many incidental uses of the 
radio in the home that are of interest. Among 
them is the entertainment it brings to the 
invalid, whether adult or child, to the shut-in 
and the aged who are unable to attend places 
of amusement on account of distance or 
weather. Many a woman who is a devout 
worshiper will find that radio, while not even 
suggested as a substitute for real church 
going, will prove a valuable means of bringing’ 
religious music and services into the home on 
occasions when attending church is difficult or 
impossible, as in the case of an aged grand- 
mother or the housewife with young children, 


Housekeeping to Radio 

I do not believe that there are as yet statistics 
proving that certain household tasks are 
accomplished in less time and with more 
pleasure if accompanied by music, but from 
my own experience I find that the tedium and 
monotony of various repetitive motions such 
as those demanded in sweeping or in washing 
dishes is lessened if I listen to the strains of a 
stirring march or a catchy air while I work. 
There seems an unconscious speeding-up of 
the physical motions required in the to 
make them uniform in rhythm and tempo with 
the music. 

It seems to me that the radio will bring 
about the organization of many small current 
events clubs or groups. I feel, certain that 
the radio can be of great value in directing 
woman’s conversation into broader channels, 
and that instead of recounting all the 
small talk that the humorous papers attribute 
to her, she will discuss the lectures or news 
events she hears over the radio. From long 
experience I know how difficult it is for many 
women’s organizations to obtain high-grade 
lectures and talent. Such groups can share 
a radio set cooperatively, install the outfit 
in a community center, and in this way 
secure lectures and entertainment for their 
meetings. 

It is my sincere conviction that of all the 
inventions for the household which it has been 
my business for many years to study and test, 
the radiophone has the deepest significance 
and meaning for woman’s development. 
Devices for saving labor or time are truly 
of importance; but if the housekeeper has 
never achieved all the enthusiasm for her 
business of homemaking which might be 
expected of her, it is because her contacts 
with the world of affairs have been limited 
by her isolation. Therefore a great but simple 
invention like the radio, which at small cost 
completely bridges distance, and brings withia 
easy reach constructive information @ 
wholesome amusement—providing them with 
the intimacy and stimulus of a human voice— 
has a power and influence on woman’s life 
family progress which is immeasurable. 
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The Father in Child 
Training 
(Continued from page 27) 


rear by year, into a strange, a mar- 
ag ar He is surrounded by things 
of which he knows nothing. His only way of 
finding out about them is to ask questions. 
Parents frequently complain that their chil- 
dren “pester” them by demanding to know the 
why and wherefore of everything under the 
sun. As a matter of fact, failure ona child’s 
part to do this would be alarming, would 
stamp him as a mental defective. It is in the 
proper answering of these childish questions 
that the opportunity of the parent, and 
especially of the father, lies. And for placing 
a large part of this burden on the father there 
js good reason. Every child looks upon his 
father as a remote and somewhat superior 
rson whose interest he is constantly seeking 
to enlist. His mother’s interest he already 
has; she is closer to him, and for that very 
reason not so important a figure. The ques- 
tions he desires to ask relate largely to 
material things, and he is 8 to think—usually 
rightly—that his father knows more about 
such things than his mother does. The stage 
js already set for the father to play the part 
of the oracle, and any father who fails to avail 
himself of this opportunity to the limit of his 
time and ability is wasting one of the choicest 
privileges of fatherhood. 


Real Explanations Are Needed 


It has been the writer’s observation that too 
many parents make no effort really to explain 
things to their children. They are content 





to answer the numberless questions the -child 
may ask with the stock phrase, “You are too 
young to understand.” The result is that the 
child becomes discouraged and either stops 
asking questions altogether, which would mean 
stultification, or else asks them of others, of his 
companions, of servants, who through igno- 
rance or lack of interest, or both, fill the 
child’s mind with a stock of rubbish. Further, 
those parents who think, or say, that their 
children are too young to understand, are usu- 
ally too lazy or too indifferent to try to help 
them understand. They would be amazed to 
find out how very much children can under- 
stand, if only some one has the patience to put 
things before them in an understandable way. 

It may be set down as an axiom that the 
questions asked by the child should never be | 
evaded, never be answered untruthfully. The 
parent, the father, should endeavor above all 
things to establish in the child’s mind a supreme 
belief in his truthfulness, almost his infalli- 
bility. When a child catches a grown-up in a 
lie, his respect for that particular grown-up 
vanishes and can not readily be restored. As 
an example, one of the writer’s children, a boy 
of seven, wanted to know where the rain came 
from. To say, “From the clouds,” would have 
been easy, but not sufficient. It seemed better 
to explain, by means of the tea-kettle, how 
heat turns water into steam; how the heat of 
the sun, falling on lakes, the ocean, slowly 
evaporates the water; how this water vapor, 
being warmer than the air and lighter, rises, 
forming clouds; and how these vapor clouds, 
when chilled by the cold upper air, turn back 
into water again and fall in the form of rain. 
All this is, of course, very elementary, and no 
doubt most parents have done it. Simply 
explained, such ideas are not difficult for even 
avery young mind to grasp. So far, so good. 

But not long after, the same child asked a 
nurse what caused thunder, and was told that 


it was the noise made by the clouds when they |” 


knocked together. Instantly the child’s sense 
of logic was outraged. If clouds were vapor, 
like steam, how could they make a noise by 
knocking together? Either the nurse had lied 
to him, or his father. He demanded an | 
emotion. What really did make thunder? 
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The Selby Shoe Co. 


Much of your 
pleasure depends 
on your feet! 


“ 


HETHER away or at home, you are on 
your feet much of the time. And how often 
a carefully planned day of work or, of pleasure, 
is simply ruined because your feet annoy you! 


Yet you can always be sure of comfortable feet 
if you wear the Arch Preserver Shoe. It provides 
a foot-length walking base—just like going 
“‘barefooted’—with no strain whatever. And, 
of course, you have the smartest styles, for 
all occasions. 


‘| 
Ul A | 


Nature plans that the Civilization demands The Arch Preserver 
foot rest on heel, ball that heel and arch be Shoe satisfies both Na- 
and outside arch. raised. ture and Civilization. 








Write for Style Book No. 41 and name of dealer in your city or call the ““Tel-U-Where”’ 
Information Bureaus. They will tell you where the Arch Preserver Shoe is sold. 


THE SELBY SHOE COMPANY, 31 Gallia Street, Portsmouth, Ohio 


Makers of women’s fine shoes for more than forty years 







Arch Preserver Boots 
and Low-Cuts are made 
for Women and Misses 
in all styles—and in all 
widths, AAAA to E. 


Sold by 2,000 dealers. 
Look forthis trade-mark. 
It is on the sole and lin- 
ing of every Arch Pre- 
server Shoe. 


t here we have an example of the im- | “THE ARCH PRESERVER SHOE 
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Don’t Buy a Pig in a Poke 


—and don’t buy furniture from your dealer 
without a guarantee, covering the kind of wood 


of which it is built. 


Then you will be sure to get what you pay for. 





Good Furniture 
Standards 


N the following stand- 
ards for good furniture, 
the word MAHOGANY 
has been used throughout, 
but it must be understood, 
the terms apply with equal 
emphasis to any other 
cabinet wood. 
= 


Solid Mahogany 


Furniture designated as Solid 
Mahogany shall have all ex- 
ed surfaces of Solid Ma- 


cgany. 
Mahogany 


Furniture designated as Ma- 
hogany shall have all exposed 
surfaces (both solid parts and 
plywood) of Mahogany. 


Combination Mahogany 


Furniture designated as Com- 
bination Mahogany shall have 
all exposed surfaces of Ma- 
hogany (solid or plywood) in 
combination with Gum, Birch, 
or other suitable wood. 

The kind of wood used in 
combination with Mahogany 
shall be named. For example: 
“Combination Mahogany and 
Birch” or “Combination Ma- 
hogany and Gum”. 


Imitation Mahogany 


Furniture designated as Imita- 
tion Mahoganyshall be thatwith 
exposed surfaces of other woods 
colored to imitate Mahogany. 

The term “exposed surfaces” shall 
mean those parts of a piece of furni- 
ture exposed to view when the piece is 
laced in the general accepted position 
or use in the home. 








































E buying publicnowhassim- 

ple standards to guide it in 

its furniture purchases, for the 

Associated Advertising Clubs of 

the World, after numerous con- 

ferences with Furniture Retailers 

and Manufacturers, has finally 

set up standards by which Furni- 

ture Retailers should advertise and 
sell furniture to the public. 


If you want GENUINE MA- 
HOGANY furniture—either 
solid Mahogany or well built 
Mahogany plywood—demand of 
the store selling you, a guarantee 
that it conforms to the MA- 
HOGANY or SOLID MAHOG- 
ANY classification of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs. 


Don’t overlook that only under 
these two classifications must 
all of the exposed parts of a 
pieceof furniture be Mahogany. 
Do not be misled by the use 
of the word “finish”, in any of 
its moods or tenses. It was not 
incorporated in these standards 


because it did not tell the truth. 


The use in furniture advertis- 
ing and selling of the terms 
“Mahogany Finish”, “Finished in 
Mahogany”, or any: other use of 
the word “finish”, will be a warn- 
ing to you that the piece is not 
made of Mahogany. 


THE MAHOGANY ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
New York City 


after all—there’s nothing like 


MAHOGANY 
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The Father in Child 
Training 


questions. The first explanation, the op. 
about the rain, had set up in the child’s ming 
a logical train of thought. He had learned the 
secret of one of nature’s great elemental 
cesses. How to connect the thunder exp). 
nation to the previous one in a logical ang 
convincing manner was the problem. It was 
finally solved by walking briskly across a lange 
rug and producing an electric spark by pye. 
senting a knuckle to one of the metal radiators, 
The spark, it was explained, was a tiny light. 
ning flash; the crackle made by it was miniature 
thunder. When the clouds, which 
electricity, become too full of it, the s 
flashes back to the earth in the form of ap 
electric ag many hundreds of feet long, and 
its crackle, many hundreds of times louder 
than that of our tiny spark at the radiator 
is the noise we call thunder. It required g 
little ingenuity to put the answer in just this 
way, but it was worth many times the effort 
involved, for the child really understood 
From-that time on he refused to pay serious 
attention to anything told him by the nurg: 
she had become discredited in his eyes, Jy 
similar circumstances, how serious it would 
were a father to become so discredited! 

All this may seem quite elemental, and at 
first blush to involve nothing particularly ney, 
But the little incident has n cited fora 
reason, The child, in grasping the idea that 
clouds are formed of water vapor, had begun 
to think. He had not only acquired a fact, 
formed a correct mental conception of what 
a cloud is, but he had set up in his minda 
logical train of thought; namely, water, through 
the sun’s heat, turning to vapor. Unless his 
newly acquired mental concept was to be 
destroyed, his faith in his reasoning power 
shattered, the making of vuhe thunder explana. 
tion in understandable and convincing form 
was imperative. Otherwise he would have 
been left floundering in a sea of doubt. Sup- 
pose, now, we multiply this process a thousand- 
fold—apply it to a thousand properly or im- 
properly answered questions, and we begi 
to see what the effect might be, so far as the 
child’s efforts to think straight are concerned. 
When we consider how few parents are willing 
to take the time and trouble to answer their 
children’s questions simply and correctly, it 
is not surprising that the majority of children 
grow up with muddled minds, unable to think 
correctly, if indeed they are able to think at all, 


Books Are Not Sufficient 

A great deal can be accomplished, in certain 
ways, by the use of the various books of 
information which parents place in the hands 
of their children, but such books are of little 
value in teaching children to think. This 
arises from the fact that the information in 
them is not properly presented. On one 
the child is told why fruits and flowers a 
brilliant colors; on the next, how glass is made; 
on a third, the reason for the tides or the 
methods used in boring for oil. It can not be 
denied that these are all useful things to know, 
but they are entirely unrelated, and the 
merely stores them away like so many bright- 
colored pebbles, without understanding -what 
they mean, without thinking about them or 
their relation to a composite whole, To 
pour such a mass of unrelated facts into’a 
child’s mind is very much like heaping together 
in a confused pile a vast number of picture 
puzzle blocks. No coherent pattern results. 
The child’s mind becomes a crazy-quilt of 
information, which he has the ability neither 
to understand nor to use. 

The writer’s efforts with his children have 
all been along the lines of linking each bit of 
knowledge, as it is presented, to some other 
already underst In this way the child 
begins to form in his mind a definite picture. 
This interests him, makes him eager to leam 
more. Each fact, as he fits it into pasa 
comes part of a growing, understanda 
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Tee et, Mane iailaieed fo he, nd > :. THIS BOOK on HOME 
Sia aie BEAUTIFYING—FREE 


thus his mental vision broadens intelligently, 
as it would not if he heaped together his 
This book contains practical suggestions on 
how to make your home artistic, cheery and in- 


bits of knowledge haphazard. 
To come down to the practical application 
viting. Explains how you can easily and eco- 
nomically refinish and keep furniture, wood- 


of this method of procedure, let us assume, for | 

example, that a child asks why a balloon goes 

up. Obviously the answer is, because it con- 
work, floors and linoleum in perfect condition. 
Tells what materials to use and how to apply 
them. This book is the work of experts—pro- 


tains a gas which, being lighter than air, rises. 
Then comes the question, “What is a gas?” 
fusely illustrated. It includes color card—gives 
covering capacities, etc. 


Well, a gas is a gas, and that is as far as many 
fathers will go. But it would not be difficult 
to link this question up with our previous 
explanation concerning clouds and rain. 
Water, for instance, is a solid at low temper- 
ature—ice. Heat it, and it turns to a liquid. 
Heat it some more, and it turns to a gas, 
steam. At once the child has grasped a basic 
fact, that matter may exist in any one of three 
forms, solid, liquid, gaseous, depending on its 
temperature. Steam, being warmer and 
lighter than air, rises, as we have seen in our 
talk about rain clouds, but it could not be 
used for balloons, because the cold upper air 
would condense it to rain, and the balloon 
would fall. Other gases, however, are not so 


We will gladly send you this book free and 
postpaid. Fill out and mail this coupon. 


One of the best painters here is 


My Name is 


My Address is 
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will want to know the meaning of such an ° 


absurd thing as liquid air. By recalling to his 9 


mind the basic principle previously grasped, he 
will immediately be able to understand that 
air, too, can pe A a a liquid, even 
frozen into a solid, by cold. ° ° 
Pasfe -Liquid - Powdered 
New Facts Supplement the Old 

When, later on, some question about the 
casting or molding of iron or lead comes up, 
you may take the trouble to melt a bit of 
lead foil in a kitchen spoon to demonstrate we: ey 
the principle, but it will scarcely be neces- | y= See NN 
sary. One of the writer’s children was greatly || § 4 
interested, the other day, in a bit of mercury 
from a broken thermometer. The thought 
that a metal might be a liquid at ordinary 
temperatures had not previously occurred 
to him, but instead of being confused »by. it, ; 
he volunteered the information that if you 
cooled it down, it would’ become a solid, 
too, which was true enough, and showed that 
he had fitted another bit of knowledge into 
its proper place in his mental make-up. 

The writer remembers having been told 
as a boy that flies can walk on the ceiling 
because they stick to it with their feet. The 
explanation did not go far enough; and gave 
rise to an impression, persistent for many 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax comes in three 
convenient forms—Paste Wax for polishing 
floors and linoleum—Liguid Wax the dust- 
proof polish for furniture, woodwork, and 
automobiles — Powdered Wax for perfect 
dancing floors. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax cleans, polishes, 
preserves and protects—all in one operation. 
It does not catch dust and lint—takes all the 
drudgery from dusting—rejuvenates the origi- 
nal finish and gives an air of immaculate 


years, that the feet of flies were equipped — : “ee 
with some sticky, fly-papery compound which cera” ype cleanliness. 
enabled them to cling to the ceiling. It 
would have been comparatively simple e e 
of little to have explained the tiny suckers on a d ? 
k. This fly’s feet-—to have come right out with an A re Y oO u B u il 1 n pod - 
vation in explanation of the vacuum. Such an explan- 
one ation will save a deal of trouble in the long ‘ 
ers have § run, for our old friend, the vacuum, is bound If you are building you probably want the 
is made; to crop up many times again, whether in rela- st tacenr ii tee tenet Ovni tek sili 
s or the § tion to pumps, vacuum cleaners, the cause | MOSt Mouse for the least money. Wur DOOK wi 
in notbe § of storms, or why you can suck lemonade | help you realize that ambition without “cutting 


to know, 


through a straw. The writer has found it 
better, wherever possible, to give the child 
basic principles; before long you find him 
hanging his facts on them like ornaments on a 
Christmas tree. 

A favorite question—with the writer’s 
children, at least—is “Who made the first—” 
whatever it may be? Let us say the first boat. 
It would be simple to say, “The early men— 
cave dwellers—savages.” But it would not 
teach the child anything. On the other hand, 
a simple narrative may be invented, telling 
how some early man, fleeing from an enemy, 
paddled across a stream astride a log. At 
once the child becomes interested. He wants 
to hear more and, if one can spare the time to 
do it, will listen eagerly while he is told about 
the raft, the canoe dug from a log, the first 


corners.” It explains how inexpensive woods 
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varieties. Tells what materials to use and how 
to use them. -Includes color chart—gives cov- 
ering capacities, etc. If, after receiving the 
book, you wish further information, write our 
Individual Advice Department. Experts in 
charge will gladly solve your problem for you 
without charge. 
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galleys with their banks of oars, etc., etc. Or 
perhaps, when you tell of hollowing out a log 
to make a canoe, you will be asked “What 
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Inexpensive, 
Easy to buy, 
Easy to dispose of 


T is not necessary to ask for ‘‘sani- 
tary pads” when buying Kotex. 


Just say ‘“‘a box of Kotex”. 


Kotex is sold wherever women trade— 
in drug, drygoods, and department 
stores. 


Kotex comes in two sizes, Regular 
and Hospital—the latter has additional 
thickness and length, and therefore 
greater absorbency. 


Kotex is inexpensive—cheap enough 
to throw away. And it is a great con- 
venience that Kotex can be disposed 
of easily by following simple direc- 
tions found in every box. 

Ask by name for Kotex—not the least 
embarrassment. 
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If not yet familiar with 
this wonderful new sani- 
tary pad that has won 
women's favor like a ‘“‘best 
seller," let us send you a 
sample Kotex, in plain 
wrapper, free, on request 
to Alice Wayne, care of 
the Chicago Office. 
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The Father in Child-- 
Training 

with?” and you have to tell about early imple. 
ments, weapons, of stone. Or if you speak 
of the use of fire to burn out the canoe, 
question “Where did they get the fire?” wij 
probably arise. Soon the father, if he has the 
time and patience, finds himself a partner ing 
fascinating game, and one which is often a 
interesting to him as it is to the child. Anj 
the results are astonishing, not merely becayge 
the youngsters have learned about the 
the stone ax, the canoe, but because 
have begun to picture in their mind th 
history of man and his achievements, 

There are times, of course, when you will be 
faced with embarrassing questions not easy ty 
answer. When you are, you should rejoice jp 
the fact, because it shows that your efforts 
have begun to bear fruit. The child accepts 
let us say, the fundamental fact that inp, 
steel, being heavier than water, will sink 
Presently he learns, in your little talk aboy 
boats, that modern ships are built of steel, 
The child who has not been taught to think 
will accept this without question. Facts ty 
him are merely facts, isolated bits of knowledge 
that bear no relation to one another. But the 
child whose mind has been trained to reason 
refuses to accept \hat is to him an apparent 
contradiction. If iron sinks, how can an inp 
ship float? You will be obliged to show him, 
poe by means of a tin-cup floating in, 

in of water, that metal, when rolled out thip 
and enclosing a large amount of air, wil 
float because of that air and of the heavier 
water it displaces. You may even hark back 
to your balloon and point out that the sik 
covering or envelope of the balloon would not 
float in air, any more than iron will float in 
water, were it not stretched out to enclosea 
large amount of gas. He may not alwa 
understand the scientific explanation, but 
will usually get a fair idea of the principle 
involved. 

The examples given above are fragmentary 
and serve merely to illustrate the general 
method. The linking up of related facts and 
their underlying principles, the constant cross- 
references, as it were, form the basis of the 
writer’s system, and with his own children it 
has worked wonders. 

No matter what the subject of the various 
little talks may be, they usually lead back, in 
some form or other, to the early history of man 
and‘ his environment. The average child is 
principally interested in the material facts he 
sees about him, and adequate explanation of 
those facts is rarely possible without reaching 
back to the beginning of things. Suppose you 
are asked where the sand at the seashore comes 
from? It is possible, of course, to say thatit 
is washed up by the ocean, but if you are 
asked how it got there in the first place, you 
are no better off than you were before. Itis 
easier, in the long run, to explain how the 
earth was once a molten mass; how a rocky 
crust slowly cooled upon it; how heat and cold, 
acting through countless ages, cracked and 
softened that crust, so that the rain could 
wash down millions of little particles into the 
valleys, the ocean, to form mud, earth, sand. 
This once grasped, many subsequent questions 
will be more easily answered, more q 
understood. 


The Connection with Character 

It may be asked what all this has to do with 
character building. The answer is obviow. 
Having interested the child, having gained his 
belief in your knowledge, your truthf 
having taught him to think rightly and made 
him your companion and friend, you are m4 
position to tell him that it is wrong to. 
ignoble to cheat, unworthy of him to decelvt, 
with the sure knowledge that he will beliew 
you. You have his confidence. He is of 
vinced that what you tell him is true. 
when you point out to him why such things® 
lying, cheating, deception, are wrong, 
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methods of thinking which he has acquired 
will instantly lead him to the same conclusions, 
so that he is not obliged to accept them on 


faith, even from you. 


The Father’s Responsibility 

The responsibility of the father, in the 
training of the child, is one which he should 
welcome. It is not only unfair, but often 
inadequate, to leave the entire duty of home 
training to the mother. The growing child 
sees his father as a vastly important character, 
who vanishes from his little world early in the 
morning and usually returns to it in the even- 
ing, tired, hungry, with no time for his children 
except to bid them good night. This, of 
course, is not right. Neither the child nor the 
father is getting out of their relationship what 
he should. If, slowly but surely, the child 
grows up to exclude his father from his little 
world, what hope can there be of mutual 
understanding when the days of childhood are 

t and real problems take the place of 
imaginary ones? The writer fully understands 
how little time the busy father usually has, 
but even a half-hour of intimate association 
with a child daily, a kindly interest in his 
affairs, a helping hand with his lessons, a 
suggestion as to the books he should read, 
would be of the utmost value in establishing a 
basis of comradeship. And on Sundays, 
hours devoted exclusively to the child’s in- 
terests will bring their own reward. 

One should try to put the youngsters on a 
Jane of equality, to become their interested 
riend—a friend who has something real in the mn 
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way of sympathy and help to offer. It is not 
always easy at first, because children are 


naturally inclined to be secretive with their 
elders, but when it has been done, when this 
confidence has been established, it will be 
found that the children will come to you at 


once with their problems and will listen eagerly, 


tefully, to your advice. 4 E 
Oe is mer to see whet this will mean “ the Cooler-and more comfor. table Attractive in appear ance 
hild grows older, and more serious problems ° 
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firmness; children must be made to obey, but zs ‘ : 
they are far more likely to obey when their moment you stand in a pair of Hood shoes, there is a 
reason, their. sense of right is appealed to, feeling of freedom—a new sense of comfort. 


when they are made to understand why a thing ee 
is unwise, wrong, than they are to obey blindly It is giving your feet a treat they deserve, after long 
under threat of punishment. And if the confinement in formal leathers. By all means, give the 
character has been rightly formed, if the child children an opportunity to play and romp in cool com- 
habitually thinks straight, he will be better fortable canvas. The growing young feet need this. 
prepared to meet and overcome life’s many 
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The writer is responsible for one book of this illustrated. 
character, which undertakes to give the child 

a brief but comprehensive outline of man’s 

early efforts in the accumulation of knowledge. 

Such books, placed in the hands of the growing 

child, should help greatly in his mental develop- 

ment, but this reading should be supplemented 

by explanation and discussion, in order that 

the feeling of comradeship between father and 

child may be established and the process of 

character building begun. Clean-minded, hon- 
est, straight-thinking boys and girls become 

clean-minded, honest, straight-thinking men Bayside Bal Fer'way CrossStrap Sandal — {enox Sport Oxford 
and women. ‘Their character, once estab- 

lished, will not change. An hour or twoa week, 

even, devoted to that end, covering but the 

short period from five years to, say, twelve, 

probably would in the long run prove of vastly 

greater sna to the child in after life amg 
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- NOW you can buy 
a trademarked ice 


2) ive is a new idea to the housewife, a new form of protection to 
her household. Of course actually you cannot stamp a trade-mark 
on a block of ice. It would melt off. But it is possible to trade-mark 
the entire ice service you get from your ice dealer. 


This is being done all over the country, in hundreds of towns and 
cities, by the National Association of Ice Industries, furnishing an 
emblem to each member who pledges himself and his distributors to 
give you 


Pure Ice - Careful Weight - Good Service 


The housewife can feel sure of getting these three essentials of good ice service, 
simply by seeing to it that the ice wagon bears our emblem. 


Ice is a small expense. Use plenty of it at this season of the year. It will pay for 
itself many fold in well kept food, in home comfort, in the health of your house- 
hold. It is important to keep your refrigerator well iced to maintain a temperature 
cold enough for preserving food. Have a little extra ice on hand for table use, on 
butter, on raw vegetables, in water glasses. It makes them more appetizing. 
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The Inheritors 
(Continued from page 26) 


happened. When I met Will, I told him why 
I thought of him. And he said grandfathe 
was a mad, dangerous old man who ought ty 
be shut up. And I said he was a liar—” 

“He wasn’t that, Eirien. We've got 
look things in the face, haven’t we? Yow 
grandfather nearly killed Evans when he was 
Lord Felton’s bailiff and came about the state 
Pencarreg was coming to. He thinks Pep. 
carreg belongs to him. It doesn’t. You knoy 
that. He’s just a tenant farmer, like my 
father was till he bought his bit of land.” 
laughed not bitterly, but with a kind of quiet 
triumph. ‘“Nothing’ll grow there, and he paid 
hard for it, but he was right. For it’s g 
foot-hold.” 

She moved away from him so that his arp 
slipped from her shoulder. “We've always 
lived there. We belong. We’re born there, 
and we die there. It isn’t strange that grand. 
father, now that he is old and broken, should 
think that he is in his own home.” 

Tat isn’t strange, but it’s mad all the 


same. 

“We belong,” she reiterated passionately. 
“T know we’re poor—poor and proud and wild, 
That’s what he said. ‘You’ve nothing to be 
proud of, Miss Eirien, and you go about with 
your head up as though you weren’t of the 
same flesh and blood.’ And it’s true—its 
true, Owen.” She beat her clenched fist on 
her knee. “I’m not his sort. I am different 
You’re different. And I am proud—and | 
don’t know why.” 

He put his brown hand over hers. “I am, 
too—proud. Wecan’thelpit. But we’vegot 
to have a good reason for it—and if we haven't 
got one, we’ll make one.” 

But she had dropped in a black and brooding 
silence. And after a moment he said in 4 
changed tone, “Let’s read a bit.” 

“T don’t want to,”’ she muttered. 

“Look here—I found something—this old 
book—in my father’s chest. There are bits in 
it you'll like—about us. Try them.” 

“I don’t want to. Read them yourself, 
If we’re just poor nobodies, we’d better be 
what we are.” 

He put the book, tattered and time-stained, 
into her hands. ‘Read that,” he said. 


GHE yielded sullenly. Her voice was the 

toneless, heavy voice of a child who does 
not want to obey, and it was evident that 
reading was difficult to her. She read out the 
longer words syllable by syllable, drawling 
the sentences meaninglessly.  - 

“ ‘Then there came upon these shores such a 
storm as no man living could remember. And 
those among the people who lived upon the 
misfortune of their fellow-creatures came down 
to the sea’s edge where the Chapel stands, and 
waited. For the wind had blown a great ship 
from her course, and she lay cast upon the 
Iron Rocks, and all the crew were doomed to 

rish, for not one among the fisherfolk would 
ift a hand to save them, knowing as they di 
that the tide would bring them all they 
in wreckage, and all the merchandise where 
with the ship was laden, and many a corps 
with rings upon the fingers and a belt of good 
money. 

“Tt happened that that night Robert 
Tudor sat at the table with his companions and 
drank and gambled exceedingly, so that at the 
last throw of the dice the last broad acre d 
his land was stripped from him. And hearing 
of the wreck he came down, dressed as he was 
in his gay, silken clothes, and called for me 
to man his boat so that the sailors clingmg® 
their doomed ship might know that they wert 
not forsaken. But none offered. They wert 
afraid and said to him, “Whatever is cast 
will be half yours. For it is on your 
He did not so much as answer them. 
and five of his companions cast off alone 
were carried out into the storm and # 
perished!’ ” 
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R. JOHN KERSHAW drove his son to the 
M station-himself. He did not drive very 
well, but there was little to do except to let the 
horse follow the narrow lane, and from his seat 
in the high dog-cart he gained a commanding 
view over the hedges. He smoked a large 
cigar and pointed with his whip. He had all 
the bearing of a landed proprietor who is 
master of everything he surveys. He had got 
what he had meant to have, and he was genial 
and expansive and even philosophic. 

“New blood, Kit, new blood; that’s what’s 
wanted hereabouts. People say it’s a poor 
soil and don’t yield nothing. What can they 
expect with their rotten old methods? In 
five years this'll be the finest bearing estate in 
the British Isles. You mind. Farming isn’t 
rightly my job, but it’s a hard nut I can’t 
crack when I set my mind to it. Remember 
the little old factory down Mile End, Kit. 
Kettles I was making then. And three months 
after the war began we was making aeroplane 

rts—and charging for ’em, too, eh, what? 
Well, it'll be the same here, you see. Never 
mind the ple and their superstitions— 


traditions, they callit. Traditions,cobwebs— | 
that’s what they are—got to be swept clean. | 


There aren’t going to be no more Tudor stuff 
round ’ere. It’ll be Kershaw—Kershaw and 
Son—and Kershaw push and go—and if they 
don’t like it, they can lump it.” 


THE young man’s pinched face showed 
between the upturned fur collar and the 
aked cap. He grimaced, thinking, ‘““What’s 
itten the old boy? And how far is this in- 
fernal station? If he doesn’t look out, I’ll 
miss the train, and another night in this 
place’ll be the death of me.” 

His mind was relieved on the last score 
almost immediately, though the station itself, 
little more than a halt, filled him with ironical 
amusement. The station-master acted as 
porter and touched his cap dourly. Sir John 
responded with a curt nod. 

“Train signaled?” 

“Coming now.” 

“They'll learn manners, too, before I’ve 





done with ’em,” the old man said loudly. 

He walked with his son up and down the 
narrow platform. In spite of the station- 
master the genial m persisted. He was 
even moved in a vague, cumbersome way. 
The tears came to his eyes. He put his large 
hand on the young man’s drooping shoulder. 

“You and me—we’re the future. That’s 
a big thought, ain’t it, Kit? You chew on it. 
And keep steady, my boy. Drop on all that 
racketing round. It don’t pay. You re- 
member that. Always, when you start any- 
thing, you ask yourself, ‘Does it pay?’ And 
if it don’t, you drop it. ‘It’s got to pay.’ 
That’s the motto of the house of Kershaw. 
It’s a good motto, too.” 

“Yes—yes—” Kit Kershaw muttered. “I’ve 
heard it before.” 

“Here’s the train. And look here, son. 
Bring a wife home soon, eh what? Want a 
good view of the future before I die, see? I’m 
not the heavy father. Choose ’er for yourself, 
my boy. But let it be a fine, upstanding girl— 
our own sort, Kit. None of them lardy-da 
ladies. We're starting a line of our own, see, 
the Kershaw line—and they can keep their 
blue blood to rot their own veins, see?” 

Kit Kershaw clambered into his reserved 
carriage. “Allright. I’minno hurry though.” 

“But Iam. And look ’ere—” his big voice 
thickened a little. “—I know ’ow it is with 
young folk. Want to ’ave things to themselves. 
Well, Pencarreg’s yours, see. I’ve made it 
over to you. The Manor’s good enough for 
the old man. You start the Kershaw line 
where their Tudor line ends, see?” 

“Jolly decent of you, Guv—sir. All the | 
same, I don’t want—” 

He was going to say “the moldy old place,” 
but the moving train cut him short. He 
lingered at the window a moment, moved by 
an obscure pity, to wave to the large, aggressive 
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It saves the housewife’s purse as 
well as her time. The contents of a tin 
are equal to three times the quantity 
of unprepared fowl. 
meat, prepared in spotless kitchens and 
packed in sanitary tins. 


Served on the tables of dis- 
criminating housewives for 
over half a century. 


For sale at all the leading grocery 
and delicatessen stores in 6-oz. and 
13-0z, tins. 
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Chicken a la King, or any one of a 
dozen other appetizing dishes, may be 
made in a jiffy from R & R Boned 
Chicken, and will prove as tasty and 
as wholesome as if made from fresh 
fowl prepared right at home. 
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W!TH just a few patriotic decorations and this novel dish you can make 
your out-door Independence Day supper stand apart from the ordinary. 
Peel large tomatoes; cut slice from stem end of each; scoop out the seeded por- 
tion. Chill and fill with following mixture: 1 cup each diced chicken and 
celery and 44 cup Premier Salad Dressing. Place extra salad dressing on top. 
Serve on crisp lettuce leaves. ® 


On Independence Day. 
—why not be independent 


Tue rotks who founded America did their own thinking; 
they had the courage to be different. 

Sometimes it seems as if that sturdy independence is 
dying out. We dress alike; we talk alike; and how monot- 
onously we all eat alike! 

What a rare joy it is to encounter a new dish at a 
luncheon table. How your admiration for your hostess 
arises at once. 
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And yet with Premier new and different dishes are 
easy. You can give your guests a real thrill on Indepen- 
dence Day with the recipe above. They will remember 
that dish and talk about it. 

As a matter of fact you needn’t wait for Independence 
Day. Try it out on the family next Sunday evening. 
And send today for the free Premier 
: Book, “Salads, Suppers, Picnics,” 
“4 which contains something new and 
different for every Sunday night and ——e 
every holiday in the year. : 


‘Premier ¢ 
Salad 
Dressing 


FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO. 
Dept. 9C, NEW YORK 
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figure standing in lonely possession of the mean 
platform, and then flung himself back in his 
seat and yawned and stretched himself in sheer 
physical relief. 

“Me and me buxom bride in that God-foy. 
saken place! Oh, Lord! What’s got into 
him? The Kershaw line—tin kettles ang 
rotten aeroplane parts! But I'll tell the 
a. It’ll make them laugh their heads 
re) eae 

He laughed himself good-humoredly ang 
closed his eyes with a mock vow that, by 
he wouldn’t open them again until they could 
see the lights of London. 


IV 


HE had let his horse drop to a walk. He 
was still profoundly moved by the vast. 
ness Of his own vision. Other men, when 
made good, kow-towed to the old crowd and 
tried to imitate them and became ridiculous, 
But he wasn’t that sort. He belonged to the 
new era. He had done with old things. He 
was not a socialist either, though he had been 
a working man and gloried in the fact. Social. 
ists and aristocrats—they were both finished 
with. He was the product which they. had 
ground out between their antagonisms—the 
man who played for his own hand, who had no 
interest in class or nationality, but who could 
make a tool of other men’s ideals, who could 
hold his own, and initiate and create, incident- 
ally perhaps for the benefit of mankind, but 
always to the furthering of his own power 
here. 

He did not think in these crude.terms. He 
thought of the Kershaws who were to come 
and very tenderly of his own son. Pity poor 
Kit was such a white morsel of a fellow. It 
was that good-for-nothing life in London, 
Wait till he had settled in Pencarreg with a 
good wife and half a dozen kids to play round 
with. 

At that moment his horse stopped so sud- 
denly that he was almost jerked from his seat. 
A rider had come out of a side lane and stood 
square across his road. In the gathering 
twilight the apparition was at once vague and 
startling. He could not even see its face, and 
to his natural resentment was added a momen- 
tary and absurd alarm. 

He blustered. ‘Here, you, get out of my 
way. You've got no business to come out into 
a main road like that. There might have been 
an accident.” 

“You’re Mr. Kershaw, aren’t you?” 

He was bewildered and almost immediately 
amused. It was a girl’s voice, and as she 
spoke, she swung her horse about and brought 
it up to his side. He grinned good-humoredly 
at her. The mystery and awesomeness of her 
sudden appearance was gone. The huge 
beast she rode was nothing more splendid than 
a cart horse, and she herself was just a farm- 
hand, wearing a land-girl’s uniform from the 
war days—a good-looking, stalwart bit of 
goods, though, with the devil of an air about 
her. 

“Yes, I’m Mr. Kershaw. What you want 
of me, my girl?” 

“T’m Eirien Tudor,” she answered. 

He laughed out loud. It was as though she 
had said, “I’m the Princess Royal.” Andit 
suited his mood to meet one of her kind. It 
was like a symbolic gesture of fate. 

“Another of ’em. You seem as thick as 
thieves about here.” 

“There are a great many of us,” she admitted. 

She looked over her shoulder as she spoke. 
It was a queer movement, and it gave hima 





| queer feeling. It was as though she had meant 


more than she said—as though somewhere be 
hind her there were a number of people whom 
he could not-see. He felt suddenly very much 
alone .and at a disadvantage, and the 
humored look died out of his face. 

“Well, which noble line do you belong to? 
Anything to do with the mad old boy # 
Pencarreg?” 























“J’m his daughter.” Her huge horse moved 
uneasily, as though she had gripped him too 
hard between her knees. “I’ve come from 

carreg now.” 
Powell, what. of it?” 
“There’s been anaccident. Will Evans came 
in. He knew that it was dangerous and— 
and he talked a lot of nonsense—and my 
dfather lost his temper, and he’s been 
badly hurt.” 

“Will Evans?” 

“Yes.” 

ohn Kershaw flicked his horse angrily. 
“You call that an accident! I call it attempted 
manslaughter. That fellow ought to be shut 
up—and I’ll see that he is. He’s mad.” 

“Tt was Will Evans that was mad. He had 
been warned off our land before. He had no 
right to come.” 

“He had a right. I sent him.” 

“You! And what right have you?” 

He smiled. He was beginning to get a grip 
on the situation. He felt like a fighter who 
has got his hand on his enemy’s throat. “You 


seem pretty ignorant of what’s going on in the | 


world, my girl. Didn’t you even know I’d 
bought Felton’s property?” 

“Yes, I knew that. What’s that to us?” 

“Well, Pencarreg is on my estate. Doesn’t 
that convey anything to you?” 

She was quite still for a moment, deadly still. 

“We were on Lord Felton’s estate. He 
didn’t interfere with us.” 

“If he didn’t, that was his affair. 
different sort of fellow.”’ 

“Will Evans said—we had to go. 
true?” 

It was laughable that this mere ,“rl should 
threaten him. And yet he did not like it. It 
made him angry. 

“T’ye given your grandfather notice; that’s 
true enough. When your time’s up, you quit. 
See? And now that’s enough about that.” 

He made as if to gather up the reins, but she 
caught him by the wrist, and the sheer unex- 
pected strength of that grip startled him into 
inaction. 

“Please wait, Mr. Kershaw. I didn’t come 
here to quarrel with you.” (Quarrel! She 
must be mad, too! Did she think he, John 
Kershaw, was going to quarrel with a loutish 
country girl? The blood rushed up in a dark 
flood to his eyes. He tried to shake her off 
and could not.) She waited an instant. She 
was struggling to speak quietly, reasonably. 

“You’re a stranger here. You don’t under- 
stand our ways here. You couldn’t. It’s not 
your fault.” 

“Oh, I understand them all right. And 
rotten bad ones they are.” 

“We have always lived at Pencarreg. 
There have been Tudors there ever since it 
was built.” 


I’m a 


“THAT'S too long. You ought to have a 

change. Pencarreg ought to have a change 
at any rate. It needs it.” He exploded with 
anger. “Do you think I’m going to sit by and 
watch my property go to wrack and ruin like 
that? What have you and your precious 
Tudors made of it?) A wilderness. You’re 
not fit to keep a pig-sty.” 

_The whiteness of her face half frightened 
him again. And yet there was for the first 
time a note of pleading in her voice, boyish, 
eager. “I know. That’s true. We’ve had 
bad luck. My father and mother died soon 
after I was born, and ever since then grand- 
father hasn’t seemed to care. But now every- 
thing is going to be different.” 

“Yes,” he grinned. ‘“That’s true enough.” 

“I’m going to work. I know how I’ve 
promised. You won’t have cause to say what 
you’ve said now—in a year’s time.” 

“No, I won’t. You can bet your life on that. 
That’s a pretty idea of yours. Lady-farmer 
and all that. Nothing doing. I’m fed up 
with you Tudors. You'll clear out, neck and 


jait.” She was still trying to plead, but 
rising anger was in her voice and in the 


gtip of her hand. “You don’t understand. 


Is that 
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Mad as a hatter, but no fight left in him 
You’d hardly know hin, sir.” 


carreg, it will break his heart. It would kilj u 
him.” ‘ 8 

“Well, he’s an old man. We ’ave to die 

some time or other. Let go of me, you young 
| vixen. It’s no affair of mine.” 
| “It zs your affair. If you kill my grand. $c 
| dad—”’ K 
| “You're crazy, my girl. . People don’t die bi 
| because they leave a place.” m 

“They do. They do. We should. We th 
belong here.” 

“You think you do. You’re dotty on the ul 
idea. It’ll do you good to find out where yoy wi 
don’t belong. And you don’t belong here any th 
more. But I do.” a 

To his fury and amazement she threw back co! 
her head and laughed. And it was as though wa 
a hundred shadows took up her laughter and hei 
echoed it down the bleak wind. “You don’t, thi 
You never could. We won’t have you. If ces 
you come to Pencarreg, we’ll drive you out— bei 
we'll punish you—I’ll punish you. I’m young sile 
and strong, and I’m not afraid. And you're Ke 
an old man.” voi 

He tried to tear himself free. He was nota his 
coward. He had faced an angry mob and big 
risks in his life without flinching. But this E 
eerie, stormy twilight got on his nerves. He 
was frightened of her and of the horses as é 
which had begun to fidget dangerously in the on: 
narrow roadway. He was not accustomed to for 
horses. 5 t 

“Let go, you she-devil—” he 

But now he felt that she did not care any had 
more. She held him out of sheer wickedness— but 
to show her strength—to make a fool of him, digt 
He heard her laughing under her breath as he besi 
swayed and struggled. rolle 

“You see—you can’t do everything, you big, the 
fat, comic Englishman!” the 

And there suddenly he lost his head. He Joh 
caught the whip from its socket and struck driv 
her with the handle over the face and shoulders, his g 
He struck with all the strength of his rage and final 
fear, but she made no sound. She held himan and 
instant longer and then tossed his *arm free, Ne 
and the next minute he was being hurled up t 
forward between the black, flying hedges, The 
swaying and jolting madly from side to side. the s 

And even then he seemed to see her, sitting regal 
her uncouth steed in the middle of the road- Ther 
way, alone and triumphant, laughing in wicked space 
scorn of him. . “a 

whin 
Bers KERSHAW had never lost anything > 
by impatience. He did not see Eirien Tudor th ; 
again until the last winter storm had shattered e b 
itself against the cliffs and the gray wall about of ste 
Pencarreg had become a rosy bank of gently- man 
stirring sea-thrift. Then he rode over. The a 
day was cloudless and still, the keen spring air roach 
mellowed by the steady sunlight, and he § t 
himself felt calm and satisfied, almost be- t 
nign in his sense of satisfied power. He found At 
a little crowd of people standing in wait about Sap 
the gates, and that pleased him, too. They "Sh, 
were villagers and petty farmers, the men h “ 
whom he despised because they clung to their pu 
old ways and would not farm their land by "ch 
sensible methods. Their sullen disregard of Jo 
him fed his satisfaction. They hated him for ; hin 
this thing that was happening, but they were ‘he 
afraid. They knew that if they did not bend nid 
to him, he would break them sooner or later, ‘h ' 
just as he had broken these arrogant, scare- owe 
crow remnants of a bastard race. org 
Will Evans was there. He stood apart from = bs 
the rest, his hands thrust into the pockets of oe 
his riding breeches, sucking in his thin lips and and ne 
looking furtive and ill at ease. He came over ha 4 
to John Kershaw and touched his cap. He P “Go 
| seemed almost hysterically thankful to be ridden 
| relieved from his isolation. Wi th 

“Not gone yet, Mr. Kershaw. They’ve had al . 
a deal of trouble with the old man. Ever a 
since that month in jail he’s been like a child. bor 3 











John Kershaw nodded. ‘‘Where are they 
2? 

“No one knows, sir, except old Mrs. Tudor 
up at the Headland—Owen Tudor’s mother— 
and she won’t. say.” , 

“Her son’s gone to America, eh?” 

“That’s the talk, Mr. Kershaw.” 

“Well, there won’t be much left of ’is farm 
soon with only an old woman to look after it. 
Keep an eye on it, Evans. First chance, I'll 
buy it up. I don’t ’ave a piece bitten out of 
my property like that. Least of all by one of 
these good-for-nothings.” 

The little knot of men and women stirred 
uneasily like dead leaves in a sudden gust of 
wind. They drew closer to the gates, peering 
through them at the rough cart, drawn by 
a shaggy, broken-kneed horse, which was 
coming slowly down the avenue. A man 
walked with bowed shoulders at the horse’s 
head. In the gay sunshine there was some- 
thing tragic and forlorn about the little pro- 
cession. It was as though some one dead were 
being carried from their home, and a deeper 
silence fell on the watchers, on all but John 
Kershaw, who went on talking in his loud, thick 
voice. Evans listened uneasily, plucking at 
his under lip. 


FIRIEN Tudor sat with her father’s hand in 
hers. She wore ill-made town clothes such 
as any other country girl might wear at church 
on Sunday. They were evidently new, bought 
for the occasion, and they added a touch of 
thos to-her dark, strange youthfulness. 
he was like a wild thing of the forests that 
had been trapped and made into a pitiful show, 
but which fad somehow kept a sorrowful 
dignity. Old Tudor sat on the shabby trunk 
beside her and muttered while the slow tears 
rolled down his cheeks and lost themselves in 
the disheveled beard. He was a caricature of 
the man who had threatened and discomfited 
John Kershaw only four months before and 
driven Evans, a bleeding, terrified wreck, from 
his gates. Ever since his punishment for that 
final outburst he had been like that—crying 
and weak and broken. 

No one spoke. One or two of the men went 
up to the cart and gave a hand in farewell. 
The rest touched their caps. It was to them 
the solemn passing of something that they had 
regarded as fixed and inevitable as the tides. 
Then they fell back, and across the empty 
space between them the gaze of the girl and 
of the big man on horseback met and held. 

“Why should we go, Eirien?” old Tudor 
whimpered. “I don’t want to go. Why 
should we?” 

She was very white, and the gray eyes under 
the black brows had the quality and the light 
of steel. It was the strangest duel, and every 
man and woman in the little crowd knew of it 
and watched in tense and sullen silence. Only 
Will Evans, after one fleeting glance at her, 
stood staring at the ground. 





It lasted less than a minute. The cart 


moved on slowly. 

“Aren’t we coming back, Eirien?”’ The old 
voice was like the piteous twittering of a bird. 

She answered: clearly so that they could all 
hear her. “Yes. And then it will be for 
always, grand-dad.” 

John Kershaw laughed openly at that, until 
he saw that she, too, was smiling straight back 
at him, a little, dark, brooding smile as though 
she were seeing something that no one else 
could see but they two. And he knew that 
she was remembering how she had held him 
cursing and helpless and afraid. The laugh 
was wiped from his face. He kicked his horse 
savagely so that the startled animal plunged 
and nearly threw him. There was no sound, 
and yet he seemed to hear a mocking, trium- 
phant titter run among them. 

_ Good riddance—” he said loudly “—good 
riddance!” 

With a desperate effort he kept his seat and 
rode past her and through the gates into Pen- 
carreg. The last blow in the conflict, at any 
tate, had been his. 

(To be continued) 
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| | climate of the northwest. 


working of these compensating laws. The 
larger activities of the nation are no longer 
| conducted by individuals; they are carried 
|on through cooperation and organization. 
| The individual might be sorely tempted self- 
|ishly to ignore the rights and advantages of 
| all others and thereby secure a selfish benefit, 
| but surely a great organization, whether it is of 
| industry, of banking, of transportation, of 
| agriculture, or an association of employees, 
must be too wise to suppose that it can prosper 
and profit through a disregard of the law of 
interdependence; through thinking of itself 
alone. If the woodman of the forest could 
realize that whenever he sends a tree to 
market the nation will react to his service, 
|if the farmers could satisfy themselves that 
| for the efforts put forth in their fields there will 
| be corresponding compensation from the 
| marketplace, if the veil of selfish interests could 
be lifted from such natural dependencies as 
'employer and employee, as farm and factory, 
| the cause of much social irritation would be 
removed. There is a common interest and 
| mutual dependency, a benefit to be shared by 
all in the progress of mankind. It would be 
for the welfare of all if we could recognize more 
fully this interdependence and displace the 
disturbing power of force with the power of 
doing right. 


Interdependence is Universal 


This law admits of no narrow construction, it 
is not confined merely to the relationship be- 
| tween individuals, but includes states and na- 
| tions. There is a community of interests; each 
|is in the enjoyment of his liberties only when 
| each is in the performance of his obligations. 
| States maintain their sovereignty only by re- 
specting the sovereignty of others. The safety, 
progress, and satisfaction of the individual and 
| nation come not from avoiding but from per- 
forming every duty. 
| The declaration of these principles is not 
new, but they are still too much private 
opinion and too little public action. Alex- 
| ander Hamilton recognized and asserted them 
when he declared, “The aggregate prosperity 
|of manufactures, the aggregate prosperity of 
| agriculture are intimately connected.” There 
| can be no permanent prosperity of one class or 
| trade which does not minister to the prosperity 
|of all in the end, men are mastered by the 
principles which they assert. If they .expect 
| to impose a condition of slavery, ultimately 
| they will find that they themselves are slaves. 
| If they believe in freedom, it must be not for 
| themselves alone, but for all. If any class 
wants prosperity, it can secure it only at the 
price of providing prosperity for others. If 
agriculture is to flourish by finding a ready 
market for its raw materials, it will be because 
the manufacturer flourishes by finding a ready 
market for his products. Years ago, James J. 
Hill started to build up a great system of 
transportation, yet we find him writing, 
speaking, and thinking of the development of 
agriculture. He said, “The prosperous agri- 
cultural interest is to the nation what good 
digestion is to a man. The farm is the basis 
of allindustry.” He thought of transportation 
in terms of agriculture. If his railroads were 
successful, he knew they would find that 
success in having something to transport. 
He saw that his freight receipts came from 
farm receipts, that passengers came from 
population. 

He made his success, not by antagonizing 
economic laws, but by observing them. His 
enterprise grew because he made the country 
| which it served grow. He sought far and wide 
| for a grade of wheat which would grow in the 
He sent his agents 
abroad to find a breed of cattle capable of 
surviving the severe winters of the northern 

rairies. He went out and worked for the 
armer that the farmer might work for him. 
He knew that their interests were mutual. He 











Interdependence Day 
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never sought to live unto himself alone, He 
declared his adherence to this great principle 
in “Highways of Progress,” when he 
“There is a great need of a broader unde. 
standing of the relation of one interest 
another in the social life of man; of the, 
interdependence as well as their separa 
values; of the community as an economic 
whole.” 

In the domain of investigation and th 
our greatest progress, our most 
advances, have been in the field of science. 
The results gained there are quickly appliej 
for the benefit of all. Almost in a day oy 
civilization is changed, our relations with the 
four corners of the globe are made more inti. 
mate. It seems that we ery = our best 
thought, we concentrate our best invention, in 
this direction. But though we spend som 
time and thought on problems of human wel. 
fare, in comparison social progress is slow and 
discouraging. There are xes in the 
field of society which have no counterpart jp 
the field of science. 

We have mastered the art of war, but not the 
art of e. 

We w how to construct systems of rajj. 
roads, but we are unable to manage them. 

We can build houses well, but we have failed 
to master housing conditions. 

The ablest minds have studied the difference; 
between capital and labor, between 
and employee, yet the differences still exist. 

Our production is skilled, our trans i 
is adequate; yet there is always with us the 
problem of distribution. 

Notwithstanding the fact that we fed a 
certain social responsibility for the idle, w 
have not thought out a workable plan to pr. 
vent unemployment. 

We are thoroughly aware of economic and 
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social laws, but we can not use them effectively Th 
for the better strengthening of municipd are | 
government. serve 
We have written much on the subject of each 
education, and we realize our limitation tion 
therein, but illiteracy is still with us. Unles 
Our harvests may be abundant, while agr- enter 
culture is prostrate. destre 
These inadequacies confront us at every mism: 
turn. Is it, as writers continually affirm, that in a 
there is a gulf between scientific investigation But t 
and social thought? The iailure is in partin § tially 
the incompleteness of human thought, much trial, 
more in the refusal to react to known facts, in all 
but most of all in the discord and distrust Spe 
which upset human relationships. Are thee § ing in 
not laws greater than those of su and main | 
demand, of exchange, of distribution? Laws § stop. 
that enter into these, yet are at the bottom ai laws 0 
that spiritual relation which exists between § great 1 
people and between nations? Progress de § what i 
pends on the recognition of interdependence § And if 
of political, social, and economic relationships § ment, 
But at the same time we live in a univers § is star 
which has higher laws than those which govem § both. 
the material relationship of the capitalist and 9 pressio 
the laborer, the farmer and the manufacturer- § with it 
laws which govern the soul of the Man, who How 
may be either of these. ples, h 
ier matter 
Listen for the Spiritual Law n 
{t is difficult, in the midst of economic stres WS | 
and strain, to preach the spiritual law. Its § Every | 
hard to hear amid the roar of |B health. 
But that is just what must be done. acknow. 
man who tends a machine must be regulati 
that there is a soul in his service. He must § others t 
know that the woodsman who fells a tree, the § tants of 
statesman who signs a treaty, each stands coopera 
his side, and when giving their best to the § systems 
service of the nation, if they are different ™ § water, 
degree and receive different rewards, the three § depende 
are yet equals in kind. : man car 
It is easy to demonstrate that the mot § other } 
valuable thing the workman sells is his int! § student 
ligence. In modern industry machinery bs § written 
so far displaced the need of intelligent acti have ma 
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loyment develops but a small fraction 
vy pa of the workman. In his limited 
activity there is little chance to gain or express 
a larger vision. If he sees the whole, he 
resents being limited to a part. No scale of 
can compensate him for being reduced 
to little more than a machine. This is the 
problem of modern industry. It runs to 
jalization. Man was created with the 
wer to comprehend the whole; he will never 
be content merely to comprehend a part. 
This is the difference between present indus- 
trial life and that condition of existence which 
made our forefathers self-sufficient. They 
performed the whole process from the laying 
out of the plan to the completion of the fin- 
ished product. They had that opportunity 
for pride in their work that comes to the 
master craftsman. They were not requ‘red to 
look beyond their daily task to feel that they 
were doing a part of the work of the world. 
Modern industry has robbed the workman 
of the easy comprehension of that vision. 
It is this vision that must be restored to 
industrial life if it is ever to reach a better 
understanding. . 

The great difficulty is to make both employer 
and employee realize that they are engaged 
in the same enterprise, that they are inter- 
dependent, that they must rely on each other 
for their mutual welfare. They both resist 
this conclusion. They both refuse to adopt 
it as a rule of action. 

There are three factors involved in all indus- 
trial transactions: 

First, It takes invested capital to start an 
enterprise, even if it is only what is necessary 
for the purchase of a shovel. 

Second, It takes workmen to provide the 
skill and effort to operate the plant. 

Third, It takes management, head, and 
intelligent direction to coordinate all the ele- 
ments involved in industrial operation. 


Industry Is Cooperative 


The capitalist, the workman, the manager | 
are therefore in one common enterprise to | 
serve customers. The principle is plain that | 


each should receive compensation in D nao 
tion tg the amount of service performed. 
Unless that is approximately determined, no 
enterprise can long be a success, but will be 
destroyed by lack of receipts, dissension, or 
mismanagement. There is always difficulty 
in a practical application of the principle. 
But there is always a determination, substan- 
tially correct, reached through a system of | 
trial, elimination, and general approximation, 
in all successful concerns. 
ing generally, the equilibrium result- 
ing in the different compensations must in the | 
main be just. Were it not so, prosperity would | 
stop. Disaster would overtake us. The | 
laws of compensation work so that should the 
great mass of employees exist on a scale below 
what is at the time fair, industry would cease. 
And if there was no fair return on the invest- 
ment, capital would soon be.exhausted. It 
is startlingly clear—the interdependence of 
both. Failure to recognize this means de- 
pression and adversity. To live in harmony 
with it is to lay the foundation of prosperity. 
How completely we recognize these princi- 
ples, how we strive to observe them, in the 
matter of sanitation! It is seldom that a 
~ will violate a rule of action which he 
ws will immediately produce bodily illness. 
Every one wishes to live under the rules of 
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&) Comfort Letters 
Is Baby’s Health Worth 25 Cents? 


I suppose a lot of mothers don’t quite understand what my Baby 
Book is like. Perhaps they think it is really a Mennen advertisement. 

As a matter of fact, I hardly mention Mennen Products. My book 
is a text book—a daily, hourly guide on how to raise a healthy, happy 
baby. Does Baby eat too little or too much? Are habits irregular? Is 
weight unsatisfactory? Is there a tendency towards always dangerous 
constipation? Is Baby’s skin irritated? Is the food formula right? 

Do you really understand this marvelous, sensitive atom of human chem- 
istry which depends on you absolutely for life and normal development? 

My book places in your hands just about all that science has learned about 
baby culture. Some of the greatest living doctors have told mé it is a2 
invaluable book and that every mother ought to own a copy. 

You ask, “Why does The Mennen Company sell it for only 25 cents?” 

For two reasons, probably. First, because they want to win your friend- 
ship. And second, because I can, with absolute sincerity, tell every mother 
that Mennen Borated Talcum is in my opinion the purest obtainable, is made 
in accordance with the best balanced formula and is the safest to use on 
Baby’s flower-petal skin; and that Kora-Konia is positively the most wonder- 
ful preparation I have ever used for a baby’s severe 
skin irritations—chafing, prickly heat, diaper and teeth- 





They are few indeed who would not ing rashes. Kora-Konia possesses remarkable healing 
acknowledge the necessity of observing strict virtue, but is not a talcum. TRY IT. 
» conscious B regulations against exposing themselves or I do hope that every mother or prospective mother or 
He must § others to the dangers of disease. The inhabi- grandmother or prospective grandmother who reads this 
a tree, the @ tants of our cities all realize the necessity of will sit right down and send 25 cents (35 cents in Can- 
stands by § cooperation in securing to each other proper; ada) for my Book. : 
yest to the B systems of drainage and adequate supplies of | Lovingly. 
— bn But it is in — — our inter- BELLE 
: pendence is most clearly exemplified. No 
‘ man can educate himself. "ee aaa each * THE MENNEN Compa ny 
the mot Ff other by interchange of ideas. To be a a5? Contest: Apenes 
s his inte § student is to learn what others have said and 7 Newarn. 1.J. U.S.A. 
hinery bs § written and thought. To be educated is to 


have mastered other minds. 
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THE MENNEN COMPANY, LIMITED, Montreal, Quebec 


In using advertisements see page 4 159 








Interdependence Day’ 


It is through this method that we come fp 
realize that there is a common standard for ajj 
mankind. We each appeal to a co 
sense of justice. We each claim the right to 
judge of others as we judge of ourselves, jf 
is in this claim, in the assumption that other 
are like us, that we reach the basis of a commo 
brotherhood, the foundations of a true equality, 
We are interdependent because we are each q , 
part of acommon whole. To seek to avoid oy t 
responsibilities one to another must end jp ; 
injury to ourselves. 
As with individuals, so it is with nations t 
A country can not now proceed far on any d 
system of domestic government that disregards 
moral law. It may go for a while, but sooner 0 
te 
te 
Y 
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ECLIPSE 
nea’ or later it will face disaster. The same 
relationship exists between nations. It jg 
there. We may observe it with benefit or 












ete ie st _| disregard it at our peril. We do not create it fie 
am by treaty, we can not change it by stipulation, a 
e Te The recent conference at Washington was a I] 
supreme recognition of the interdependence of rm 
nations and of their common dependence op de 
the moral law. In it there was no reference pk 
to the rejected theory of superior and inferior | 
peoples, but there was a most rigid adherence Or 
to the principle that there is a standard of tol 
right to which national conduct must conform, hin 
Hereafter the world will realize more and more 
it is not great fleets and armies, or the pos- B 
session of great material resources, but right- 
eousness, which exalteth a nation. thi: 
It is not through the assertion of our indi- «“ 
vidual will, but through the recognition of our he 
interdependence, that we shall come to a new He’ 
ote! Independence Day. Our forefathers sought soft 
. to found a state in which we should be relieved com 
eg eC ee of all sviece ee tn ba vi will 
are es eee mean that we are to live without work, that S] 
aye TRE RANGE WITH THE es character can be developed without effort, und 
oa ~~ ROUNDED CORNERS "see : that there can be an equality in the possession does 
—— = “ of material resources, that we can disregard “ 
the authority of government or be free from he. 
the necessity of bearing each other’s burdens, anyt 
LAA K t that Ae y/ It will mean a common obedience to law result- couk 
Ca Uri @ elps ing in’ harmony and ‘progress, that ‘satisfaction —bu 
: Fy which comes from the consciousness of doing “A 
Tee You Om Dr 2. and receiving justice. It will come from a bitte 
spiritual exaltation which, freed from igno- Oli 
rance and — = ™ — to estimate for tl] 
F at its true value the effort for the making of tion 
URING the long, hot summer months you will money and the effort for the making of char- black 
appreciate, more than ever, the many convenience acter. It will come from a true appreciation temps 
features of the Tappan Eclipse Range. For instance, of those things which are temporal and those “H 
the automatic oven heat control helps you prepare — gs warty there od — —s inn 
: ‘ , . ivia 
rs anes ey am yet makes vour kitchen hours will come from righteousness, and righteousness You’r 
shorter and less tedious. alone. round 
You can enjoy the coolness of your veranda during . . _lfs 
a hot summer afternoon without worrying about the Write to Cinder ella jean 
evening meal. Just ere the food after luncheon. (Continued from page 98) merely 
Put —_ the oe ght the gas and set the regulator This is a new Good Housekeeping idea to ae 
according to directions on the dial. Then you can help children learn to write, to teach them —_ 
leave it and forget about the kitchen, confident that carefulness and correct composition, and to > thy 
the food will be done perfectly when it is time to give them pure delight. hen a child childre 
because the heat will be automatically maintained It is indeed a red letter day when a Christ 
potas y receives a letter, and after this, all Good Sh si 
at just the proper temperature. Housekeeping children may 5 bee. 5 red = vg hag 
is i man day each month. Every child who writes 
This is only one of the many features that have won Cy ne a eee case of GO ot the 


keeping, and encloses 10 cents in stamps, wil 


5 wg ses favor for pe the Tappan Eclipse 
U- 


the Tappan- Eclipse complete line— receive a reply from Cinderella herself, telling ple 
ply from Cinderella herself, : 

Range. The Tappan letU-Where, there’s a model for all about the Fairy Godmother, and where she hs _ 

agentin your city will ago «Ags every kitchen, or write lives now, and about the glass slippers, ote Vronsk 

be glad to show yo us for information Each month one of the delightful M rebelli : 

§ ta Z Goose characters or other famous characters . re 
of child lore will write to every little child his fe e 
who writes. Next month, little folk will be he hed 
THE TAPPAN STOVE CO, | inited'to write to tittle Boy Blue. ied 
. crew easy Reward for Careful Writing on 
z: H E E C L, I P S E S T O V E é O. As a rewatd for me nes ary writteneey creature 
worded, and correctly spelled, two of the © e set « 
CUA iV S F P 4 E LD, O FT * O. letters received each month will be printed in record: | 
Good Housekeeping in a following number, call of di 


with the names and ages of the children who age and 
wrote them. 
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The Tale of Triona 


(Continued from page 80) 


has telephoned me that Mr. Triona is arriving 
at Paddington by a six-fifteen train. Ishould 
"ike you to come with me.” 

“Very well,” said Myra. 

It was characteristic of their relations that 
they spoke not a'word of Triona during their 
drive to the station or during their wait on 
the platform. When the train came in, and 
they had assured themselves that he had not 
arrived—for they had taken the precaution to 
separate and _ each to scan a half-section— 
they re-entered their waiting taxi-cab and 
drove home. . ! 

“J hope I shall never see him <gain,”’ said 
Olivia, humiliated by this new deception: .““He 
told Major Olifant he was coming straight to 
town by the train. . The truth isn’t in him. 
You mustn’t suppose,” she- turned rather 
fiercely to Myra, “that I came to meet him 
with any idea of reconciliation. \That’s why 
I brought you with me. But people don’t part 
forever in this hysterical way. There are 
decencies of life. There are the common- 
place arrangements of a separation.” 

She burned with a new sense of wrong. 
Once more he had eluded her. Now what she 
told Myra was true. She wished never to see 
him again. 


BLAISE OLIFANT came up to town, 
anxious to be of service, and found her in 
this defiant mood. 

“It’s impossible for it all to end like this,” 
he said. ‘‘You are wounded to the quick. 
He’s in a state of crazy remorse. Time will 
soften things. He’ll come to his senses and 
come back and ask your forgiveness, and you 
will give it.” 

She replied: ““My dear Blaise, you don’t 
understand. The man I loved and married 
doesn’t exist.” 

“The man of genius exists. Listen,” said 
he. “After he left me, I’ve done scarcely 
anything but think of the two of you. He 
could have pleaded a case—a very strong case 
—but he didn’t.” 

“And what was his strong case?”’ she asked 
bitterly. 

Olifant put before her his reasoned apologia 
for the life of Triona. Given the first decep- 
tion practised under the obsession of the little 
black book acting on a peculiarly sensitive 
temperament, the rest followed remorselessly. 

“He was being blackmailed by one lie.” 

“My intelligence grasps what you say,” 
Olivia answered, “but my heart doesn’t. 
You’re standing away and can see things in the 
round. I’min the middle of them, and I can’t.” 

If she, although his wife, had stood away; 
if she had been dissociated from his deceptions; 
if nothing more had occurred than the exposure 
merely of the Triona myth, she might have 
forgiven him. But the deceptions had been 
interwoven with the sacred threads of her love; 
she could not forgive that intimate entangle- 
ment. To a woman the little things are as 
children, as the little ones whose offenders 
Christ cursed with the millstone and the sea. 
She had lain awake, his forgotten wrist-watch 
on her arm, picturing him tossed by the waves 
of the North Sea in the execution of her coun- 
try’serrand. She had proudly told a hundred 
pepe of the Bolshevist gyve-marks around 

is ankle. She had been moved to her depths 
by the tragical romance of the fictitious 
Vronsky. In her heart there had been hot 
rebellion against a Foreign Office keeping 
strangle-hold on a heroic servant and restricting 
his freedom of action. ‘These little sufferings 
he had caused her she could not forgive. 
While inflicting them,he knew that she suffered. 

In vain did Olifant, unversed in the psychol- 
ogy of woman, plead the cause of the erratic 
creature that was her husband. In vain did 
he set out his honorable and uncontested 
record: that of a man whose response to the 
tall of duty was unquestioned; of whose cour- 
age and endurance she had received personal 


testimony; who had cheerfully suffered wounds, 
the hardships of flight through revolutionary 
Russia, the existence-on a mine-sweeper on 
perilous seas ending in the daily dreaded ca- 
tastrophe; the record of a man who, apart* 
from his fraud, had justified himself as a queer, 
imaginative genius, writing of life in a new 
way, in a new, vibrating style that had com- 
pelled the attention of the English-speaking 
world. In vain did he adduce the boyish 
charm of the man. “: 

Olivia sighed. 
see him,” she said. 

“Then what can I do?” he asked. 

She shook: .a ‘despairing, head. ‘Nothing, 
my dear Blaise.” She-rubbed. the palm ‘of one 
hand on-the back; of the-otherand turned her 
great, dark eyes-on. him. “You ean’t do any- 
thing,:‘but: you’ve'done something. You’ve 
shown-me how loyal.a.man can be.” 

He protested vaguely. : “My dear Olivia!” 

“It’s true,” she said. “And I’ll always 
remember it. And now, don’t let us ever 
talk about this again.” - 

“As you will,” said he. 
going to do?” 

She replied as she had done to Myra. 
would carry on. 

“Until when?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. She would 
carry on indefinitely. To act otherwise would 
open the door to gossip. She was not going 
to be done to death by slanderous tongues. 
She rose and stood before him in slim, rigid 
dignity. 

“If I can’t outbrave the world, I’m a poor 
thing.” 

“You stay here, then?” he asked. 

“Why not? Where else should I go?” 

“T came with a little note from my sister,” 
said Olifant, drawing a letter from his pocket 
and handing it to her. 

Olivia read it through. Then she said in a 
softened voice, ‘“You’re a dear, kind friend.” 

“Tt’s my sister,” he smiled, but he could 
not keep an appeal out of his eyes. “Why 
shouldn’t you?” he asked suddenly. “It will 
be hateful for you here, for all your courage. 
And you'll be fighting what? Just shadows, 
and you’ll expend all your strength in it. 
What good will it do you or anybody? You 
want rest, real rest, of body and soul.” 

She met his eyes. “Do I look so woebe- 
gone?” 

“The sight of you now is enough to break 
the heart of any one who cares for you, Olivia,” 
he said soberly. 

“Tt’s merely a question of sleeplessness. 
That'll pass off.” 


“J don’t know him. as you 


“But what are you 


She 


“Tt will pass off quicker in the country,” he 

urged. “It will be a break. The house will 
be yours. Mary and I, the discreetest shadows. 
You don’t know the self-effacing dear that 
Mary is. Besides, she is one of those women 
who is a living balm for the wounded. To 
look at her is to draw love and comforting from 
her.” He ventured the tips of his fingers on 
her slender shoulder. “Do come. Your old 
room shall be yours, just as you left it. Or the 
room I have always kept sacred.” 

She stood by the fireplace, her arm on the 
mantel-shelf, looking away from him. 

“Or, if you like,” he went on, “we'll clear 
out—we only want a few days—and give you 
back your old home all to yourself.” 

She stretched out a groping hand; he took it. 

“T knew you would,” she said. “It’s—it’s 
beautiful of you. I’m not surprised, because 
—” she swayéd head and shoulders a bit, 
seeking for words, her eyes away from him, 
“because, after that first day at Medlow, I 
have never thought of you as doing otherwise 
than what was beautiful and noble. It sounds 
silly. But I mean it.” 

She withdrew her hand and walked away 
into the room, her back toward him. He 
strode after her. 


Sent for 10 days free trial 
in your home 


Running hot water is all you need 
to use this wonder dishwasher. - It 
will-wash, dry and sterilize dishes and 
pots and pans in just a few minutes— 
without putting your hands in 
‘dishwasher. 

Seeing is believing—and so that 
you may believe and thus rid your- 

“self of the thrice daily drudgery of 
dishwashing, we want you to try the 
3-Minute Dishwasher in your own 
kitchen. 

Send us your dealer’s name and a 
check ($7.50 East of the Rockies— 
$7.75 West of the Rockies—$9.50 in 
Canada) and we will at once send you 
a 3-Minute Dishwasher. Use it 
10 days, and if it is not satisfactory, 
return it and we will refund your 
money. 

The 3-Minute Dishwasher has been 
tested and approved by Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute. Modern Priscilla Proving 

Plant, and household efficiency experts 

throughout the U. S. It can be used 

wherever there is running hot water and 

a kitchen sink. Simple, easy to 


operate, and requires no special 
fittings. Send for a dishwasher 


HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCE CO. “a 


Jefferson City, Mo. 
General Sales Offices 
341 Arcade Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo, 


IN CANADA 

HOUSE & HOME 

SPECIALTIES, 
LIMITED 
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Black Silk Gas Range Dress- 

ing will make your stove like js 

new. It gives a rich, black, silky 

finish and is easily applied. 

Then by occasionally wiping the stove with 

a cloth moistened with Black Silk Polishing 

Oil, your stove always will be “‘spick and 

span” —the pride of your kitchen! 

All Black Silk products are guaranteed sat- 

isfactory. Ask your dealer. 

Black Silk Stove Polish Works 
Sterling, Illinois 


If your dealer cannot supply you, mail 50 
oumandite mt pr np | py 
of Dressing and a can of Polishing Oil. 
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*Blue- =-jay 
to your druggist 
Stops Pain Instantly 


The simplest way to end a corn is 
Blue-jay. A touch stops the pain in- 
stantly. Then the corn loosens and 
comes out. Made in two forms—a 
colorless, clear liquid (one drop does 
it!) and in extra thin plasters. Use 
whichever form you prefer, plasters 
or the liquid—the action is the same. 
Safe, gentle. Made in a world-famed 
laboratory. Sold by all druggists. 


Free: Write Bauer & Black, Chicago, Dept. 12, 
for valuable book, “Correct Care of the Feet.” 


ABLACH, 


ACE PowpeR 


The charm of Lablache becomes more apparent by 
constant use, 

For fifty years a favorite—making new friends—cling- 
ing to all. 

So natural—it becomes, delights, and protects the 


complexion. 

Fashion's favorite, because 
pure, safe, economical, 
elusively fragrant. 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may be danger- 
Flesh. White 
Pink or Cream, 50c a 
box of druggists or by 
mail. Over two million 
bexes sold annually. 
Send 10c for a 
sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 












“TWO-IN~ 
we Suit with Tighe Attached | 


ST fascinating 
Beach Suit, knit- 
ted of the remark- 
able “Jer-Sea.” 
Shown by all 
modern shops in a 
host of exquisite new 
styles. None genuine 
unless bearing the 
well-known “Annette 
Kellermann” label. 
Write us for name of 
dealer nearest you. 
ASBURY MILLS ff 
295 Fifth snc 000 York 


njoy EasyFeet| = 


Avoid Broken Arches, Bad Joints, etc., by wearing 
COTTON’S CUSHION TRED SHOE 
Neat, cool, dressy black duck, Patent Cushion, 
Nailless Innersole, Medium, Stylish Heel. 

: Direct buying gives surprising quality, Fit, 
$ 87 wear, comfort and satisfaction guaranteed. 


d COTTON & CO.,Westbrook, Maine 
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“That’s foolishness. I’m only an ordinary, 
decent sort of man. In the circumstances, I 
couldn’t do less.” 

She faced him in the middle of the room. 
“And I, as an ordinary, decent woman, couldn’t 
do less than what I’ve said.” 

“Well?” said he. 

They stood for a few seconds eye to eye. 
A faint color came into her cheeks, and she 
smiled. 

“Don’t suppose I’m not tempted. I am. 
But if Icame you’d spoil me. I’ve got to fight.” 

This valiant attitude he could not induce her 
to abandon. At last, with a pathetic air of 
disappointment, he said, 

“Tf I can help you in any other way, and you 
won’t let me, I shall be hurt.” 

“Oh, I’ll let you,”- she cried impulsively. 
“You may be sure. Who else is there?” 

He went away comforted. Yet he did not 
return to Medlow. These early days, he 
argued, were critical. Anything might hap- 
pen, and it would be well for him to remain 
within call. 


OF what the future held for her Olivia did 

not think. Her mind was concentrated on 
the struggle through the present. She received 
a woman cailer and chattered over tea as 
though nothing had happened. The effort 
braced her, and she felt triumphant over self. 
One morning, therefore, she journeyed up to 
the dressmaker’s in Hanover Street and, at 
the corner, ran into Lydia, expensively dressed, 
creamy, serene. 

Their acquaintance had not been entirely 
broken. A few calls had. been exchanged. 
Once Lydia had lunched with Olivia alone in 
Buckingham Palace Road. But they had not 
met since the early part of the year. They 
strolled slowly down Bond Street. Lydia was 
full of news. Bobby Quinton had married 
Mrs. Bellingham, a rich woman twice his age. 
Hadn’t Olivia heard? 

“The way of the transgressor is soft,” said 
Olivia. 

In her serene, worldly way, Lydia went 
through the scandalous chronicles of her galley. 
She came at last to Edwin Mavenna. Olivia 
remembered Mavenna? She laughed indul- 
gently. Olivia shuddered at the memory and 
gripped her hands tight. Mavenna—he mat- 
tered little. A beast let loose for a few mo- 
ments from the darkness. He was eclipsed 
from her vision by the boyish, gray-clad figure 
in the moonlight. She scarcely heard Lydia’s 
chatter. 

“One must live and let live, you know, in 
this world. He and Sydney are partners now. 
I hinted something of the sort at the time. 
You don’t mind now, do you?” 

“Not a bit. Why should I?” said Olivia. 

“That’s really why I’ve not asked you down 
to our place in Sussex. But if you don’t mind 
meeting him—he’s quite a good sport, really.” 

Olivia’s eyes wandered up and down the 
crowded roadway. “I wish I could see an 
empty taxi,” she said. 

She had a sudden horror of Lydia—a horror 
queerly mingled with fierce jealousy. Why 
should Lydia, with her gross materialism, be 
leading this unruffled existence? 

‘Are you in a hurry?” Lydia asked placidly. 

“T’ve an appointment with—my dentist.” 

“We'll get in here and wait till we seea 
taxi,” said Lydia. 

They stood in the recess of a private door- 
way by the bow-window of a print shop. 

“You’re not looking well, my dear,” said 
Lydia, quite affectionately. ‘Marriage doesn’t 
seem to agree with you. What’s the matter?” 

Olivia flashed. ‘‘Nothing’s the matter.” 

“How’s your husband?” 

“He’s gone abroad—on important business.” 

“And not taken you with him?” 

“His business isn’t ordinary business,” she 
said instinctively. Then she recognized she 
was covering him with his own cloak. Her 

pale cheeks flushed. 


The Tale 





of Triona 


“So that’s it,” said Lydia, smiling. ‘“You’re 
a poor little grass widow. You want bucking 
up, my dear. A bit of old times. Come and 
do a dinner and a theater with us. Sydney 
would love to see you again. We'll steer cleat 
of naughty old Mavenna—” 

She had to stop, for Olivia had rushed across 
the pavement and was holding up her little 
embroidered bag at arm’s length, and the 
Heaven-sent taxi was drawing up to the curb. 

Lydia followed her and stood while she 
entered the cab. “You'll come, won’t you, 
dear?” 

“T’ll telephone,” said Olivia. She put out a 
hand. “Goodby. It has been so pleasant 
seeing you again.” 

Lydia shook hands and smiled in her pros- 
perous, contented way. Then she said, 
“Where shall he drive to?” 

Olivia had not given the matter a thought. 
She reflected swiftly. If she said “Home,” 
Lydia would suspect her eagerness to escape. 
After all, she didn’t want to hurt Lydia’s 
feelings. She cried at random, 

“Marlborough Road, St. John’s Wood.” 

“What a funny place for a dentist to live!” 
said Lydia. 

Anyhow, it was over. She was alone in the 
taxi, which was proceeding northward up Bond 
Street. Of all people in this world Lydia was 
the one she least had desired to meet. Dinner 
and revue! Possibly supper and a dance 
afterward! Back again to where she had 
started a little over a year ago. She suddenly 
became aware of herself shrieking with laugh- 
ter. Ina horror, she stopped short and felt a 
clattering shock all through her frame, like a 
car going at high speed when, at the instant of 
danger, all the brakes are suddenly applied. 
She lay back on the cushions, panting. Her 
brow was moist. She put up hand and 
found a wisp ef hair sticking to her temples. 

The cab went on. Where was she? Where 
was she going? She looked out of the window 
and recognized Regent’s Park. Then she 
remembered her wildly given destination. 
She put her head through the window. 

“T’ve changed my mind,” she said to the 
driver. “Go to Buckingham Palace Man- 
sions.” 

The next morning came a letter from Lydia 
on expensive primrose note-paper. Would 
Friday be convenient? Sydney and herself 
would call for her at seven. There was a 
postscript: 

“T hope the St. John’s Wood dentist didn’t 
hurt you too much.” 

It gave her an idea. She replied, 

“So sorry. The St. John’s Wood dentist 
has made it impossible for me to appear in 
public for at least a month.” 

She checked an impulse of laughter. She 
must keep hold on herself. 


LIFANT came in the afternoon. She told 
him of a communication she had received 
from her bank to the effect that Alexis had 
placed a large sum of money to her account. 
But she did not tell him of her meeting 
with Lydia. 

“What's to be done with the money? I 
don’t wantit. It had better be retransferred.” 

“T’'ll see what I can do,” said Olifant. 

He came back next morning. He had seen 
the manager of Triona’s bank. Nothing 
could be done. Alexis had drawn out his 
balance in cash and closed his account. 

“Let things be—at any rate for the present,” 
Olifant counselled. 

When he took his leave, he said, looking down 
on her from his lean height, “I do wish you 
would come to Medlow.” 

She knew that she was ill. She knew that 
she was looking ill. But her little frame shook 
with an impatient movement. 

“I’m going to stick it, Blaise, I’m going to 
stick it if I die for it.” 

“Tt’s magnificent, but it isn’t war—0or 
anything else,” said he. 
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Keep Your Hands Soft 
Yet Wash with a Fifth the Labor 


Satina Makes 
Ironing Easy 


Starched pieces as- 
sume a delightful 
finish when Satina 
is added to the boil- 
ing starch. The iron 
ceases to stick, the 
smooth surface de- 
lights the eye, and 
La France Bouquet, 
with which the tab- 
let is perfumed, im- 
parts an elusive 
fragrance that ap- 
peals to critical 
women. We will 
mail you a free sam- 
ple on receipt of 
your grocer’s name 


HANS so smooth and soft that they 
do not rasp silks when sewing. 
Hands without the enlarged knuckles 
which come from hard rubbing on the 
washboard. You can have such hands— 
and without neglecting necessary laun- 
dry-work. You can wash every fabric of 
every season and save four-fifths of the 
labor. 

La France will deliver you from all 


washday labor—will make all kinds of 
fabrics wear as they should, 


Not a New Soap 


La France is not a new Soap. It isa 
product used with soap. It makes any 
good laundry soap remove dirt quicker, 
safer and absolutely 


La France blues as it cleanses. It saves 
all the labor of bluing. And because 
the blue in La France is very fine and 
pure there is no over-bluing, no dingy, 
gray washings, no rust spots or stains. 
Wash the simple La France way and you 
will be delighted with your clean, snow- 
white washing which you will have done 
so easily and with such safety. 


Domestic Science Tests Proof 


‘All this has been proved by tests made 
by famous domestic science teachers. 
They used La France on fine silks, bed 
linen, heavy woolens. They have veri- 

fied not only its safety 


without need for the 
washboard. 
hands by doing away 
with all hard rubbing. 
whether you boil clothes 
in the time-tried, old- 
fashioned way, whether 
you soak them clean in 
the newer fashion, or 
whether you use either 
hand-power or electric 
washers, you can use 
La France and save 
time, labor and the 
clothes themselves. 


It saves. 


Domestic Science Test of La France 


When clothes are Boiled or Soaked, 
La France added to soap saves one- 
third of the time, four-fifths of the 
labor and all the wear of rubbing on 
a washboard. On an average family 
washing, thirty-four minutes are 
saved. No washboard or bluing re- 
quired. 

In Electric Washers, La France 
added to soap saves half the time 
and half the current. On an average 
family washing one hour and a quar- 
ter is saved. No bluing required. 

Microscopic tests by these domes- 
tic science teachers prove that La 
France does not injure fabrics. 


(Sworn affidavits of these official 
tests on file in Philadelphia.) 


but its efficiency in sav- 
ing time, health and 
clothing. 


Test La France—Free 


- You can buy either 
the tablet or the pow- 
dered La France from 
your grocer. If he is out 
of it just send us his 
name and we will mail 
you free enough La 
France for next week's 
washing. 


LA FRANCE MANUFACTURING CO., 


113 Sansom St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


TABLET AND POWDERED 
MAKES WASHING EASY 


For better laundry 
with any soap 
use La France and— 


—soak clean in tubs 


—or use a hand washer 


—or electric washer 


In using advertisements see page 4 


























Household Articles that 


Delight Housewives 

More and more is the important question of 
kitchen equipment receiving the consideration 
which it deserves. In the building of a new 
home, arrangement and equipment are planned 
to furnish greatest convenience with least ex- 
penditure of time and energy. - So, too, in re- 
furnishing, the same fittings and conveniences 
are available, and the beauty of it is that they 
can be added as one desires. 

In addition to cabinet equipment, one needs 
a regular pantry set, usually a white-japanned 
sugar and flour box. A 
Nesco Columbia Flour 
Bin and Sifter has the 
combined convenience of 
flour storage with sifter 
below, and is available. 
where one has no kitch- 
en cabinet. Bread and 
cake boxes, in brown or 
white, serve to keep the eatables fresh and clean. 
No kitchen today should be without a handy 
garbage can. Either a small size for under the 
sink, or a large one outside the door. 

In selecting these articles a well known brand 
is advisable, one that assures goodness because 
the manufacturer is “back of them”. Such is 
Nesco Ware, always identified by the Nesco Boy 
diamond-shaped label—printed in red, white 
and blue colors. 





Cool Cooking Convenience 


One of the conveniences that is being recog- 
nized as very desirable is the oil cook stove. 
The right sort of stove should 
give a flame equal and similar 
to gas, whose convenience is 
universally recognized. Such 
a stove is the new Nesco 
Perfect Oil Cook Stove. In 
this stove a hot, regular, gas 
flame is produced right up 
under the utensils where ~ 
one wants it. This stove 
uses the Nesco Rockweave Wick (patented) 
that is so easy to take out for cleaning and 
that lasts so long. One woman writes she has 
used her Nesco Perfect “for 18 months with 
only the second set of wicks”. Reliability, 
too, is essential. Says another user, “If I am 
called out to the farm for 2 or 3 hours, the 
flame always stays right where I put it”. Such 
advantages can be yours. 


An Oven that Bakes Beautifully 


Even heat distribution means fine baking. 
Strong steel supports 
hold the opened door at 
each side. When closed 
and locked you may be 
sure the door is tight, for 
in addition to the usual 
lock at the center, a sort 
of bolt is thrown out- 

ward at each side locking 
the corners as well—all with the single turn of 
the lock handle at the center. Convenience, 
ease of operation and fine bread and cakes are 
yours if you own a Nesco Perfect Oven. 


Going to Camp? 

By all means take along a Nesco Perfect 
Heater-Cooker. It’s about the handiest little 
single burner stove one 
could want. It has a 
long, blue enameled 
chimney—a lamp that 
has efficiently stood the 
test of time for years and 
years. You can bring 
this heater-cooker back 
home with you, for you 
will have found it is a great thing to take the 
chill off any room on damp or cold days. 

There is a Nesco dealer in your town who car- 
ries these products. If you cannot locate him | 











immediately, write to us for his name and | f 


address. National Enameling & Stamping Co., 
Inc., Advertising Dept., Sec. J, Milwaukee, Wis. | 
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Preserving Time is Testing Time 


for Cooking Utensils 


July, the preserving month! Luscious tomatoes, delicious 
peaches and ripened berries—each a nugget of rich-flavored good- 
ness—are ready to be put up for winter delicacies. Nature has 
given to each its distinctive flavor. It is your task and the duty 
of your utensils to retain in your winter preserves each delightful 
natural flavor. 


Nesco Royal Granite Enameled Ware does not induce chemical 
action which would impair or destroy the natural flavor of the 
preserves. The steel base of each utensil is armored with a 
lasting coating of granite enamel. This glass-like surface pro- 
tects the base from acid juices which would affect the utensil 
itself as well as the distinctive flavor of the preserves. 

And because Nesco Royal Granite Enameled Ware is so easily washed with 
soap and water it is the ideal ware to use at preserving time. ‘The non-porous 
granite enameled surface makes it so. Go to your hardware, house furnishing or 


department store and buy the pieces of this durable ware you will need for 
preserving. It is easily identified by the famous Nesco Boy diamond-shaped label, 
Send for free fruit and preserve labels. Some marked, others blank. Gummed 


ready to be pasted on glasses and jars. Address National Enameling €9 Stamping Co., 
Inc., Advertising Dept., Sec. J, Milwaukee, Wis. . 


* NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO., Inc. 


St. Louis Granite City, Il. New York Milwaukee 
Baltimore Chicago New Orleans Philadelphia 
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Then came Rowington. The last straw. 
The last straw, in the guise of an anxious, 
kindly, gold-spectacled, clean-shaven, florid- 
faced philanthropist. First he asked over the 
telephone for Triona’s address. An urgent 
matter. Olivia replied that his address was 

cret. 
She replied that none of her husband’s letters 
were to be forwarded. Would Mrs. Triona 
see him then? He would wait on her at any 
time convenient to her. She fixed the hour. 
He came on the stroke. 

Olivia, her heart cold, her brain numbed by 
a hundred apprehensions, was waiting for him 
in the drawing-room. Myra announced him. 
Olivia rose. 


“MY dear Mrs. Triona,” said he, emphasizing 
the conventional hand-shake by laying 
his hand over hers and holding it, “where is 
that wonderful husband of yours?” 

“He’s gone abroad,” said Olivia. 

“He must come back,” said Rowington. 

“He has gone away for a long time on 
important business,” said Olivia parrot-wise. 

She motioned him toa chair. They sat down. 

“T gathered something of the sort from his 


letter. Has he told you of certain disposi- 
tions?” 
She fenced. “I don’t quite follow you.” 


“This letter—?” 

He handed her the letter of instructions 
with regard to payment of royalties, which 
he had received from’ Triona. She glanced 
through it. : 

“That’s all right,” she said. 

He drew a breath of relief. “I’m glad you 
know. I had a sort of idea—anyhow, no 
matter how important his business is, it’s 
essential that he should come back at once.” 

“Ts it to do with anything that happened on 
the night of your dinner-party?” 

“T’m afraid so.” 

“Colonel Onslow and Captain Wedderburn?” 

He met hereyes. “Yes,” said he 

“They’ve come to you with all sorts of lies 
about Alexis?” 

“T would give ten years of my life not to 
wound you, Mrs. Triona,” he said in great 
distress. “I didn’t sleep a wink last night. 
My honor as a publisher is involved. But let 
that pass. I’m thinking more of you. Only 
you can help me—and your husband. These 
two gentlemen have come to me with a chal- 
lenge of your husband’s good faith. They 
ask, ‘Is “Through Blood and Snow” a bona-fide 
personal record?’ ” 

“Tt is,” said Olivia with her back to the wall. 

“He'll have to prove it.” 

“He will,” said Olivia proudly. 
they propose to do?” 

“Have the whole thing cleared up in public— 
in the press. My dear Mrs. Triona,” he said 
after a few moments hesitation, “don’t you see 
the false position I’m in? This letter I’ve 
shown you—it looks like running away— 
forgive me if I wound you. But on the face 
of it, it does. I daren’t tell them. But of 
course, if Mr. Triona comes back, he’ll be able 
to give all the explanations in the world. I 
haven’t the remotest doubt of it—not the 
remotest doubt. So, whatever his business 
Is, you must recall him. You see the 
importance?” 

“Yes, I see,” said Olivia, tonelessly. 

“So will you write and tell him this?” 

The truth had to come out. She said: 
“As a matter of fact, I don’t know where he is. . 
I can’t communicate with him.” 

She hated the look of incredulous surmise on 
Rowington’s face. 

“As soon as I can, I’ll let him know.” 

_ Yes, yes,” said Rowington. “You must. 
You see, don’t you, that both Onslow and 
Wedderburn feel it to be their public duty.” 

“But they’re both men of decent feeling,” 
said Olivia. “They wouldn’t attack a man 


when they knew he wasn’t here to defend 
himself.” 


“What do 


The Tale 


Would she kindly forward a letter? 


of Triona 


“T hope not, my dear Mrs. Triona,”’ said 
Rowington. “I sincerely hope not. I'll see 
them again. Indeed, I tried to put them off 
the whole thing. I did my best.” 

“‘What’s the exact charge they make against 
my husband?” 

To her utmost power she would defend him. 
Let her know facts. 

He explained. There was a mysterious 
period of ten months. Captain Wedderburn 
asserted that for four of those months her 
husband was with the Armored Column, and for 
the remaining six he lay wounded in a Russian 
hospital. Colonel Onslow maintained that 
those ten months—he had his dates exact— 
are covered in the book by Alexis Triona’s 
adventures in Farthest Russia — and that 
these adventures are identical with those of 
another man who related them to him in 
person. 

“That’s definite, at any rate,’’ said Olivia. 
“But it’s a monstrous absurdity, all the same. 
My husband denied the Russian hospital in 
my presence. You can tell these gentlemen 
that what they propose to do is infamous— 
especially when they learn he is not here. 
Will you give them my message? To hit a 
man behind his back is not English.” 

Rowington saw burning eyes in a dead-white 
face, and a slim, dark figure drawn up tragic- 
ally tense. He went home miserably with 
this picture in his mind. For all her bravery 
she had not restored his drooping faith in 
Triona. 

And Olivia sat, when he had left her, staring 
at public disgrace. Against that she could not 
fight. The man she had loved was a shadow, 
a non-existent thing, but she bore his name. 
She had sworn to keep bright the honor of the 
name before the world. And now the world 
would. sweep it into the dust-bin of ignominy. 
A maddening sense of helplessness, growing 
into a great terror, got possession of her. 

The next morning, when Myra brought in 
her letters, she felt ill and feverish after a 
restless night. One of the envelopes bore 
Triona’s familiar handwriting. She seized 
iteagerly. It would give some address, so that 
she could summon him back to make a fight 
for his honor. But there was no address. 
She read it through and then broke into shrill, 
harsh laughter. 

“He says he’s going out this morning to 
fight for the sacred cause of Poland.” 

Myra, who was pottering about the room, 
turned on her sharply. As soon as Olivia was 
quieter, she sent for the doctor. Later in the 
day there came a nurse, and Myra was ban- 
ished most of the day from the beloved bedside. 

Then it came about that the next morning 
no correspondence or morning papers were 
brought into Olivia’s room. And that is why 
Myra, who preferred the chatty paragraphs to 
leaders and political news, said nothing to her 
mistress of a paragraph stuck away in the 
corner of the paper. It.was only a few lines— 
issued by the police, though Myra did not know 
that—to the effect that a well-dressed man 
with papers on him giving the name of John 
Briggs had been knocked over by a motor-lorry | 
the previous morning and had been taken | 
unconscious to University College Hospital. 


XX 
YRA stood by the screened-off bed in the | 
long ward and looked unemotionally at the | 
unconscious man. 

“Yes,” she said to the Sister, “that is Mr. 
John Briggs. I know him intimately.” 

“Are you a relative?” 

“He has no relatives.” 

“You see, in a case like this, we have to 
report to the police. It’s their business to 
find somebody responsible.” 

“I’m responsible,’’ said Myra. 

The Sister looked at the tall, lean woman, 
so dignified in her well-made iron-gray coat 
and skirt and plain, black hat, and was 
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U-PRESSIT 


JELLY TUMBLERS 


Absolutely Sea/in 
the Goodvwess” 


With the fernous 7Pressit Cop 
Lierlasting-Sanitary-Air-Tight 


‘YourJellyas Perfect 
as the day youput 


T up —because the grip (note 


the fingers) of the U- 

Pressit Cap exerts equal pressure at 
all points and holds the mason jar 
rubber air tight against the glass. 
Cannot stretch with time and ad- 
mit air like the screw type cap. 
U-Pressit caps cannot rust and 
will last a life time. Recom- 
mended for best results by Do- 
mestie Science Authorities. 


TO OPEN TO CLOSE 
U-PRESS CENTER U-PRESS SIDES 


(Zz 


If your dealer is not yet supplied we will 
Send, postpaid, one dozen or more complete 
tumblers upon recelot of $1.50 per dozen. 


* Upressit Products Corporation 
15-21 Wilbur Avenue, Long !sland City, N.Y 


Cleaner, brighter, prettier 
floors. Less work—No 
bother—No fuss—Less time 


“O-CderMop 


$1.50 and $2.00 Sizes. All Dealers, 


Moore Push-Pins 


%& Glass Heads-Steel Points 


Ask your dealer to show them 
da 


evade MOF pkict 
Moore Push-Pin Co. 


Wayne Junction Philadelphia 
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The Furniture of 
Early America 
Be VERY piece of Leavens Colonial Fur- 


niture is a true example of the fur- 
Itis distinguished by 


niture of our forefathers. 





puzzled to place her socially. She might be an 
austere lady of high degree; on the other hand, 
she spoke with an odd, country accent. It 
was, at any rate, nine hundred and ninety-nine 
to one that she was a genuine friend of the 
patient, but there was the remaining one in a 
thousand chances that she belonged to the race 
of cranks not unfamiliar in London hospitals. 
“It’s.only a matter of formality,” said the 
Sister, ‘but one must have some proof.” 


pocketbook had been found railway tickets 
and unsealed letters to people in Prague and 
Warsaw. So long as they. found some one 
responsible, it was all that mattered. She 
proceeded to explain the case. A broken 
thigh, broken ribs, and severe concussion. 
Possibly internal injuries. The surgeons could 
not tell yet. 

Myra scanned again the peaked bit of face 
beneath the head-bandages, which was all 





At her tone Olivia started. “What do you 
mean?” 

Myra looked up, sitting back on vd heels, 
“Do you su , dearie, you’re the o; 
woman in en the world?” ", 

Olivia moved a step toward her. 
too in trouble, Myra?” 

“T’ve been in trouble for. the last twenty 
years, ever since I left your mother’s house tg 
be married to him.” 


“Are you 


So Myra drew her bow at a venture. “Mr. Olivia stared at her open-mouthed, lost in 
Briggs was going abroad—to Poland.” amazement. This prim, puritanical, pre 
The Sister smiled with relief. In his destined spinster of a Myra— 


“You—married?” 


MY¥®4 rose stiffly, her joints creaking, ang 
stood before. her mistress, and per 

for the first time in her life Olivia saw q 
gleam of light: in the elderly woman’s ex- 
pressionless, pale-blue eyes. 

“Yes, I’m married. Before the end of my 
honeymoon, I found he wasn’t in’ his’ right 
mind: I had to shut him up’and- come back 


its simple beauty, sturdy construction, and ~ get . r ony: , 
adaptability, It may be adopted as the general that was visible of Alexis Triona, and asked, to your mother. He’s alive still in the County 
a an interior, or simply as a piece here “Can he live?” Asylum. I go to see him every year.” 

and there. 


Leavens 
Colonial Furniture 


You select the examples you prefer and we 
carry out your wishes in the matter of finish— 
supplying ou with unfinished pieces which may 
be finished or decorated toorder. This service 
applies to our modern line as well as to the 
Colonial Furniture. 


Write for Set No. 3 of illus- 
trations and Leavens stains. 








MANUFACTURER 


32 CANAL STREET, i 
" BOSTON,MASS. 


[ WILLIAM LEAVENS &CO. we. | 
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HOT WATER » 


and plenty of it—day 
or night at low cost. 


The convenience, 
ease of operation 
and compact ar- 
rangement make it 
a household neces- 
sity. The flame 
may be easily regu- 
lated with the as- 
surance that perfect combustion elimi- 
nates any possibility of smoke or 
odor. Burner may be readily cleaned 
owing to its simple construction. 


























The “Holyoke” is especially adapted for the home 
in the country where gas is not available. Special 
storage tank not necessary—connect it to the regu- 
lar range boiler without interfering with other con- 
nections. 
If your Plumber cannot supply you write us, 
sending his name and address, and we 
will furnish you with detailed information, 


HOLYOKE HEATER COMPANY, Holyoke, Mass. 










Fascinating, profitable business! F 
ro oo instructions given at Institute or ' 
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“It’s doubtful,” saia the Sister. 

They moved away to the center of the ward 
aisle. The Sister talked of the accident, of the 
patient’s position. 

“He’s a rich man,” said Myra. 

“So we gathered,” replied the Sister, who 
had in her keeping his pocket-book stuffed 
with English bank-notes of high value. 

“Tf anything should happen, you will of 
course let me know.” 

“Your name and address?” 

She gave it. The Sister wrote it down on a 
note-pad. 

“Could I see him just once more?”’? Myra 
asked. 

“Certainly.” 

They went round the screen. Myra stood 
looking down on the bit she could see of the 
man who had brought catastrophe on her 
beloved. The shock of recognition, although 
expected, aroused her pity for the stricken man. 
Then her heart surged with fierce resentment. 
Serve the lying rascal right! Why hadn’t 
the motor-lorry finished the business right 
away? For all her cultivated impassivity of 
demeanor, she stood trembling by the bedside, 
scarcely knowing whether she wished him to 
die or live. 

She said to the Sister, ‘Can I come again to 
see how he is getting on?” 

“By all means.” 

“T shouldn’t like him to die,”’ said Myra. 

Said the Sister, somewhat mystified at this 
negative pronouncement, “You may be sure 
we'll do all we can.” 

“T know,” said Myra. 

Of these proceedings, and of these conflict- 
ing emotions, she said nothing to Olivia. Nor 
did she say anything of subsequent visits to 
the hospital where Triona still lay unconscious. 


IX a short time Olivia recovered sufficiently 

to dispense with the nurse. The doctor 
prescribed change of air. Olifant once more 
suggested Medlow, and this time she yielded. 
But on the afternoon before her departure, 
while they were packing, she had a strange 
conversation with Myra. 

She held in her hand, uncertain whether to 
burn it, the last wild letter of Alexis. 

“I’m glad he’s gone to Poland,” she said 
reflectively. 

“Why?” asked Myra, not looking up from 
the trunk by which she was kneeling. 

“Tt’s a man’s work, after all,” said Olivia. 

“So’s digging potatoes.” 

“T suppose you’re right,” said Olivia. She 


In a revulsion of feeling, Olivia sprang to 
her feet and held out both her arms. 

“Myra—my dear old Myra—” 

Myra suffered the young embrace and then 
gently disengaged herself. ‘“There—there—" 
she said. 

“Why have you never told me?” 

“Would it have done you any good?” 

‘Tt would have made me much mor 
thoughtful and considerate.” 

“T’yve never wanted thought or consider. 
ation,” said Myra. “You have. So I say— 
would it have done you any good? Nota 
ha’porth. I’ve been much more use to you 
as Iam. If you want to serve people, don’t 
go and throw your private life down their 
throats. It chokes them. You may think it 
won’t—but it does.” 

“But why,” asked Olivia with moist eyes. 
“why should you want to serve me like that— 
your devotion all these years?” 

“My duty,” said Myra. “I told you some. 
thing of the sort a while ago. What’s the 
good of repeating things? Besides, there was 
your mother—” 

“Did mother know?” 

Myra nodded. “She didn’t know I was 
going to be married. I was young then, and 
afraid. Madam took me out of an orphanage, 
and I thought I was bound for life. . . He 
came to Medlow to do thatching. That’s how 
I met him. His father, one of a large family, 
had come from Norfolk to settle in the West. 
The Norfolk thatchers are known all over 
England. It goes down from father to son. 
His family had been thatchers in the same 
village since the Norman Conquest. He was 
a fine, upstanding man, and in his way an aris- 
tocrat—different from the butcher’s boys and 
baker’s men that came to the back-door. I 
loved him with all my heart. He asked me to 
marry him. I said ‘Yes.’ We arranged it 
should be for my next holiday. Up to then, 
I had spent my holiday at a seaside place 
connected with the orphanage. One paid a 
trifle. Instead of going there, I went to his 
home. It was only when the trouble came 
that I wrote to your mother. She said the 
fewer people who knew, the better. I came 
back as though nothing had happened. 
Whether she told Mr. Gale or not, I don't 
know. I don’t think she did. There was 4 
baby—but, thank God! it was born dead. 
Your mother arranged it all, so that no one 
should be the wiser. You yourself were 
tiniest tot. Perhaps now you see why I have 
a duty toward the daughter of an angel from 






MAKING free ee pee, Bey] | tore up the letter and threw the fragments Heaven.” 
ea ASS | into the fire. “What a hell marriage can “And all my life—’” Olivia began, but Myr bit 
COMFORT FORALL Fictpe ee sca oe cement be?” Rae interrupted her unemotionally. ; 
way {itjnnts to ft anyone. . Suitable attachments for all wants. It can,” said Myra. I didn’t tell you any of this, because, a Es 
it, Just right for relaxing, comfort, and aloo self help, “You’re lucky. You’ve escaped.” said, it could do you no good. And it’s re 
desk or table, thru 25 in. door, turns in 30; . “Have I?” asked Myra, intent on the pack- good I’ve lived for. One must have somet*ng 
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rite F. S. Guerber & Co., White Plains, N. Y. 
Every household needs one for emergencies and comfort. 
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ing of underwear. 


to live for, anyway. Some folks live for 





Luo Good Bites 
Which will he attend to first? 


A cake of Baker’s Sweet Chocolate for lunch and when he gets home 
a cup of delicious, wholesome Baker’s Cocoa with his supper. 


Sweetmeat, food and stimulant in one. 
“Practical experience long ago decided that chocolate is a good sustain- 
ing food. an, Lancet, London, Eng. 
Unga * WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free. 
In using advertisements see page 4 167 
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The Tale 


other folks live for religion. I’d live for 
religion if it wasn’t for you.” 

She went on her knees again by the trunk 
andcontinued to pack dainty underwear. “I’ve 
told you now, because it may do you good to 
see that you're not the only married woman in 

e. 
ae thank you,” she added after a pause, 
“to leave me alone with this packing.” 


LIVIA’S first days in Medlow passed like a 
O dream. The kindest and gentlest of wo- 
men, Mary Woolcombe, Olifant’s sister, min- 
istered to her wants. Mrs. Woolcombe, too, 
had made an unhappy marriage and now lived 
apart from her husband, the depraved Oxford 
don. Thus, with her hostess and Myra, Olivia 
found herself within a little Freemasonry of 
unsuccessful wives. And one day, when she 
came to think of it, she laughed out loud. 

“We might start a home,” she said to 

Ta. 

“° was only later, when she shook off the 
strangeness of the dearly familiar and grew 
strong enough to venture out into the streets, 
that she found sense of perspective. Not so 
jong ago had she set out on her Great Adven- 
ture—only eighteen months. Yet in these she 
had gathered the experience of eighteen 


Yue for Blaise Olifant’s study, the house 
was little changed. Her-own old room, 
used by Mrs. Woolcombe, was practically 
unaltered. She stared into it as she ram- 
bled about the house, and felt that she 
had done right in not dispossessing its present 
occupant. All her girlhood was contained 
within those four walls, and she could not go 
back to it. The room would be haunted by 
its silly, inconsiderable ghosts. She preferred 
her mother’s room, which, though scrupu- 
lously kept aired and dusted, had remained 
under lock and key. There, if ghosts counted 
for aught, would a spirit pervade of exquisite 


wat Olifant had promised, she found herself 
ina strange, indefinable way again mistress of 
the house, although she could take no part in 
its practical direction. He had spoken truth 
of his sister, whom she loved at first sight. 


Mary Woolcombe was plump, rosy, and brown- | 


haired, with her brother’s dark-blue eyes. On 
their first evening leave-taking, Olivia had been 
impelled to kiss her, and had felt the responsive 
warmth of a sisterly bosom. : 

“T do hope you feel at home,” Olifant asked 
one day after lunch. 

“You seem like guests, not hosts,” replied 
Olivia. 

“Tt’s dear of you to say so,” said Mary Wool- 
combe, “but I wish you’d prove it by asking 
your friends to come and see you.” 

“T will,” replied Olivia. 

But she flushed scarlet, and as soon as she 
was alone, she grappled with realities. And 
realities nearly always have a nasty element 
of the ironical. She remembered the first 
cloud that swept over her serene soul-during 
the honeymoon bliss of the Point. They had 
liscussed: their future domicile. Alexis had 
suggested the common-sense solution—the 
Towers as headquarters. She, with the school 
firlstigma of Landsdowne House upon her, and 
possessed by the bitter memory of the nose-in- 
the-air attitude of the Blair Park crocodile— 
eternal symbol of social status—had revolted 
at the suggestion. He, the equal and com- 
= of princes, looked on her—and, if his 

t crazy letter signified anything, looked still 
on her—as the high-born lady—the Princess 
of his dreams. Each, therefore, had deceived 
the other. She, the daughter of. Gale and 
Trivett, auctioneers and estate agents, and so, 

y the unwritten law, cut off from the gentry 
of Medlow, had undergone agony of remorse 
for the sake of the son of a Tyneside operative, 
a boy before the mast, a common chauffeur, 
a man far her inferior in the social scale. No 


of Triona 


wonder he could not understand her hesitancies! 
Her resentment against him blazed anew. 
For his sake she had needlessly soiled her soul 
with deceit and snobbery. It was well that he 
had passed out of her life. 

“May I invite Mr. Trivett and Mr. Fen- 
march to tea?” she asked. 

Mary Woolcombe smiled. “The house is 
yours, dear. That’s not a Spanish courtesy 
but an English fact.” 

So the two old gentlemen came, and Olivia 
entertained them in the dining-room, as she 
had done on the afternoon of her emancipation. 
She sat at the end of the comfortably laid table, 
and the dusty Fenmarch, with the face of an 
old, molting badger, and the stout, red-gilled 
Trivett drank tea. They welcomed her back 
in the kindness of their simple hearts. They 
knew nothing of her separation from Triona. 
She had been ill and come down for rest and 
change. 

But it was not for this that Olivia had con- 
vened the meeting. ‘I owe you two dears an 
apology,” she said. 

They protested. An impossibility. 

“T do,” she asserted. “The last time you 
were here, you gave me good advice, which I 
rejected, like a little fool. I insisted on going 
up to London, with all my money tied up in a 
bundle, to seek my fortune.” 

“Well, my dear,” said Trivett, ‘“haven’t you 
found it?” 

She looked from one to the other, and their 
faces grew serious as she slowly shook her head. 

“T want to tell you something in confidence. 
It mustn’t get round the town—at any rate, 
not yet. My husband and I aren’t going to 
live together any more.” 

“God bless my soul!’ said Fenmarch. 

‘So,” she continued, “I’m where I was when 
I left you. And I don’t want any more 
adventures. And if you’d take back my bag 
of gold—there isn’t so much in it now—and 
advise me what to do with it, I should be very 
grateful.” 

It had cost her some sacrifice of pride to 
make this little speech. She had rehearsed it; 
put it off and off during the pleasant tea drink- 
ing. She had flouted them once for two un- 
imaginative ancients and dreaded the possible 
grudge they might have against her. “If you 
had only listened to us,” they might say, with 
ill-concealed triumph. If they had done so, 
she would have accepted it as punishment for 
her overbearing conceit and for her snobbery. 
But they received her news with a conster- 
nation so affectionate and so genuine that her 
eyes filled with tears. 

“You wen’t ask me why,” she said. “It’s 
a complicated story—and painful. But it 
has nothing whatever to do with—with things 
people are divorced for. I should like you to 
understand that.” 

“Then surely,” said the old lawyer, “as the 
usual barrier to a reconciliation doesn’t exist, 
there may still be hopes—” 

“None,” said Olivia. “My husband has 


done the right thing. He has gone away— | 


abroad—forever, and has made it impossible 
for me to find out his address.” 


“MY dear,” said Mr. Trivett, his red face 
growing redder, “I don’t want to know 
any of your private affairs—it’s enough for 
me that you’re in trouble. I’ve known you 
ever since you were born, and I loved your 
father, who was the honestest man God ever 
made.” He stretched out his great, sun- 
glazed hand. “And so, if old Luke Trivett’s 
any good to you, my dear, you can count on 
him as long as he’s this side of the daisies.” 

“And I’m your good friend, too,” said Mr. 
Fenmarch in his dustiest manner. 

When they had gone, Olivia sat for a long 
while alone in the dining-room. And she felt 
as though she had returned to the strong and 
dear realities of life after a feverish wandering 
among shadows. 


(To be con'inued) 





Built Likea 
Battleship 


—to stand the heavy blows 
and last in spite of them 


WHEN you select your family wash 
boiler,chooseastoutly-built,serviceable 
boiler—one that will remain in the family for 
years—an ATLANTIC WASH BOILER. 


ATLANTIC WASH BOILERS are heavier 
in construction than other boilers—strongly 
fortified where the heavy blows fall. The 
seamless cover fits tight, so steam cannot 
escape. The swedged bottom adds years of 
life to the boiler. 


ATLANTIC WASH BOILERS may cost a little 
more than other wash boilers—but considering 
“ the long service you get 
out of them, they are by 
far the cheapest in the 
long run. 
ATLANTIC WASH 
BOILERS have many re- 
finements — conveniences 
that make the task of 
washing easier — for in- 
stance, ever-cool handles, 
notched to hang perfectly 
on laundry tub or sink 
when the boiler is being 
emptied. ‘ 
Sold by leading Hardware, 
Department and General 
Stores everywhere. If you 
upon receipt of re- cannot purchase them in 
quest to Dept. G. your locality, WRITE us. 


ATLANTIC STAMPING COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A. 


See the ATLAN- 
TIC BOILER- 
ETTE-—just the 
size for yourdainty 
lingerie or kiddies’ 
clothes, Illustrated 
folderand fullinfor- 
mation gladly sent 


Showing the 
SWEDGED bottom 
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In the year 1921 the Hearst Newspapers 
Magazines spent for white paper alone 


an 
$28,743,278.90. : 
This represents an increase of $2,373,371.88 


over the corresponding twelve months of the 
previous year. 
The $28,743,278.90 worth of white paper 


was turned into Magazines and newspapers 
with a combined net paid circulation of 


7,351,500. 


This tremendous circulation reaches into ex- 
actly 6,950,433* homes—an average of one 
out of every four homes in the entire United 
States. 


 ¥ 


Here is a partial list of the Hearst Publications with E 
the latest A. B. C. or Publishers’ Statements 
of Net Paid Circulation 





SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS MORNING NEWSPAPERS 

The New York American 1,092,239 The New York American 350,350 Th 
Chicago Herald and Examiner 737,722 Chicago Herald and Examiner 396,871 Ch 
The Boston Sunday Advertiser 422,184 The San F . E 150,557 Th 
The San Francisco Examiner 299,341 oe See eee : Th 
The Los Angeles Examiner 257,028 The Los Angeles Examiner 126,054 Th 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer 113,429 Boston Advertiser (Tabloid) 60,044 Th 
The Washington Times 110,574 Seattle Post-Intelligencer 54,520 th 
Atlanta Sunday American 108,035 CT 
The Milwaukee Telegram 102,305 | Sons “setaf Ca cesecis 53db-a57 which te not Agered) = 

TOTAL 3,242,857 TOTAL 1,138,396 T 
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dollars just for white paper 


Another and vaster sum, $34,015,524.46 
was paid by these same publications in sal- 
aries and commissions to the able men and 
women who produce and distribute them. 


The Hearst Newspapers and Magazines form 
by far the most powerful agency in America 
to increase patronage, extend prestige and 
multiply profits for Local and National Ad- 
vertising. 

*The figures quoted do not include the circulation of the 
English edition of Good Housekeeping (just started) or of 


Nash’s Magazine (London) which has the largest high-priced 
circulation in all England. 
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Here is a further list of the Hearst Publications with 
the latest A. B. C. or Publishers’ Statements 
of Net Paid Circulation 
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EVENING NEWSPAPERS MAGAZINES 
The New York Evening Journal 654,952* Cosmopolitan 1,012,365 
Chicago Evening American 415,056* Good Housekeeping 764,283 
The Boston American 258,751 Hearst’s International 307,831 
The Detroit Times 83,222 Harper’s Bazar 102,981 
The Washington Times 66,070 MoToR 42,136 
The Wisconsin News 59,243 MoToR BoatinG 19,763 
The Atlanta Georgian 50,394 Orchard & Farm 46,236 
[The Home Journal, just started, sells for 5c—a part of Nash’s Magazine (London) 251 067 
the Saturday issue. New York 808,329—Chicago 469,464,) | Good Housekeeping (London) 1 50,000 


Gross figures not used in totals. 
1,587,688 TOTAL 2,696,662 
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Every Housewife Knows 
Glass is the Best Container 


for her delicious home-made jams and jellies, 
because it eliminates the possibility of any 
deleterious action by fruit or vegetable acids. 
For the same reason leading canning factories 
use only enameled cookers and other equip- 
ment. Profit by their experience and make 
your work of preserving safe and enjoyable 


by using 
* LISK 
Enameled Ware 


Lisk Enamel is fused over the seamless steel 
vessel by intense heat resulting in a smooth, 
impenetrable, glass-like coating that “Cleans 
like China.” 

Be prepared for canning time by completing 
your equipment or outfitting your kitchen with 
Lisk Pure White, Turquoise Blue or Imperial 
Gray Enameled Ware. Look for the Lisk 
“Better Quality” trademark on every piece. 
You will find this same trademark on Lisk 
Heavily Coated Tin Ware, Nickel-Plated Cop- 
per Pots and Kettles, Japanned and Galvanized 
Ware. 

Run No Risk—Be Sure It’s Lisk 
LISK MFG. CO., Ltd., Canandaigua, N. Y. 
Makers of she Famous LISK Self-Basting Roaster. 
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\ionday for use the following Monday. Thus 
will never be without a supply. Use a 
grater or sharp knife, and cook the 
i, using one S-ounce bar of soap or ap 
ximately 3% cups of shaved soap to & cups 
Cook until dissolved 


quarts of water 
und pour into glass jars for us 1 dis 
wered neglecting to keep this soap jelly 
on hand led to occasional use of the soap cut 
) into bits and poor washing results as a con 
equence. You must have a suds solution to 
force through the fabric in order to do suc 
cessful cleaning with a machine 

No particular kind of ap is required. Use 
any soap that you like best. Soaps with 
much free alkali, either in the form of borax 
or soda, are not so satisfactory because they 
seem to curd, and you can not so easily control 
the amount of water softener present. 

In preparing naphtha soaps for machine 
washing, shave or grate into water only hot 
enough to bear the hand. You will not have 
to boil. Cover and set aside for use when the 
soap is softened to a jelly. 

So much for the bar soaps. The powdered 
soups, flakes, and chips should also be dissolved 
before using. The powders and flakes will 
need no boiling—simply dissolve in_ boiling 
water in the machine and add cold water 
until the right temperature is reached. Soap 
chips may require a few minutes of boiling. 


Use Washing Soda 


Most waters, even rain water, the softest 
natural water known, require some free alkali 
to react with the salts present. And for this 
softening of water hardness, the INSTITUTE 
uses washing soda made into a solution. 
Use 2% cups of washing soda to 16 cups of water. 
Keep this solution on hand as you do the soap 
jelly. . Especially if you use the neutral soaps, 
you can not get clothes clean without it. 

With these two necessities ready, the next 
step after sorting the clothes is to fill the 
washing-machine with warm water. Any 
temperature that you can bear the hand in is 
satisfactory, but do not use water hotter than 
that, in spite of any direction you may hereto- 
fore have followed. To the water add one- 
half cup of the washing soda solution—more if 
your water supply is extremely hard. Next add 
2 cupfuls of soap jelly, representing %4 bar of 
soap in quantity. Start the motor and turn on 
the machine, run a moment or two, and you 
should have a tub full of rich suds, promise of 
a clean wash. 

Now is the time to put in the first load of 
clothes, table linen—cloths, napkins, doilies, 
etc. Be sure not to overload the machine, for 
that, too, results in poor washing. I shall say 
nothing more definitely about amounts, be- 
cause the InsTITUTE has been working on the 
problem for months and in a coming issue will 
have a valuable article covering machine 
capacities for the different types of clothes to 
be washed. 

Wring the table linen from the washing- 
machine and put into the machine a part of the 
bed linen. You will not need to change the 
washing solution. Make the sizes miscel- 
laneous. Even though the capacity of the 
machine is rated six sheets, better washing 
results are secured by running two or three 
sheets with the pillow cases and bathroom 
linen that normally belong with them. It is 
also practical to tuck into this run of the ma- 
chine any of the cotton underwear group. 

It may take more than three loads of a 
machine to dispose of the first three groups; 
that, of course, depends on the size and linen 
demands of the family concerned. Add one 
more cup of soap jelly for each new load, but 
do not add any more washing soda solution. 
With the completion of these three groups— 
table linen, bed linen, and white cotton gar- 
ments—you can finish with first, the kitchen 
towels, then the dusting and scrub cloths. After 


Reclaim Your Labor Savers 
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' 
these last have been washed and wrung, the 


washing-machine should be emptied and fresh 
water and soap used. Fill as before, with warm 
water This time you must be careful that the 
temperature is not more than lukewarm, for 

" and silks are delicate fabrics. Us 
washing soda, but start with twice as much 
soap jelly. In this first run put the wool and 
silk underwear and follow with the stockings 
silk, cotton, and wool 

Next, wash the cotton and linen dresses, 
waists, etc., and unless you are sure of colors, 
do these one at a time, changing the water if 
colors should “bleed.” I know of no tragedy 
worse than transferring the dye of one garment 
to an entire tubful. But most of the solution 
of this problem lies in the purchase of the gar- 
ments. Children’s clothes especially should 
be of fast-dye fabrics or of white. White is 
not impractical if materials that require little 
or no ironing are selected. 

I have not found it satisfactory to wash 
white silk waists or shirts in the machine. 
The time required to get cuff and collar bands 
clean is more than enough to yellow the fabric. 
There is no better or easier method than the 
hand swishing in lukewarm water and soap 
flakes. 


wou no 


Rinsing Correctly 
Rinsing is a chapter all by itself. 


Scalding | 


hot water is imperative for that first rinse. | 


And by the way, clothes should be wrung very 
dry into this first rinse in order to hold back 
as much of the washing solution as possible. 
But wring loosely from the bluing water, so 
that the clean water, in drying, may have an 
opportunity to bleach the fabric. 

Rinse in the machine preferably, and this is 
the part of the procedure that it is most difficult 
to have followed because it entails more 
handling and possibly more time. The ad- 
vantages are a much more thorough rinsing 
and the use of less hot water. The clothes, as 
washed, should be wrung dry into a waiting 
tub or basket. The rinsing can be started as 
soon as the washing of the first three groups is 
completed, when the solution in the washing- 
machine must be changed. 

Before starting the next tubful of washing, 
add the scalding-hot rinse water to the machine. 
Put in the clothes. For this rinsing you can 
load the machine more than for washing. Run 
the machine three minutes, then wring the 
clothes as dry as possible into a tub of cold 
bluing water. At once start the machine with 
another washing solution, and while these 
clothes are washing, you can wring, starch 
where necessary, and hang out the first batch. 
The process works smoothly for me, but I do 
want to mention an almost universal aversion 
on the part of a laundress to do it this way. 
Just as good rinsing results are obtained by the 
hand rinsing, but it is at the cost of more than 
twice as much hot water and the disagreeable 
handling of the clothes in the extremely hot 
water. 

It is only fair to say for this whole method of 
washing that it is successful only when followed 
in its entirety. I have traced poor results to: 
leaving out the washing soda solution; over- 
crowding the machine; starting a load then 
stopping the machine long enough to attend 
to other duties while the clothes stand still in 
the washing solution; the use of chunks of soap 
instead of soap jelly; occasional mixing of 
the various groups of linens; and most often of 
all, to careless and incomplete rinsing. 

I have discovered no faulty use of the ma- 
chine that could not be ninety per cent cor- 
rected were the laundry on the same floor as 
the kitchen, where the special visit of super- 
vision that is sure to be resented would never 
be required. Indeed, this is one of the 
strongest arguments for the modern practice 
of including the laundry on the ground-floor 
plan of a house. 
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HOT WATER 
at your finger tips 





Opening any hot 
water faucet 
lights the heat- 
ing flame. Clos- 
- ing. the faucet 
extinguishes it. 
No‘limit on 
qaantity — use 
all you like. 
















Ao ae: nothing to 
do but ‘opéi. the: faucet— 
when you have a Pittsburg Au- 
tomatic. Then an intense heat- 
ing flame leaps into action “in 
the Pittsburg; as the fresh 
water flows through the copper 
coils in the heater it is- heated 
instantly. .Pipmg. hot water— 
pure and fresh as the cold, and 
just as plentiful—flows from 
any hot water tap you open. 

A cupful or a dozen baths— 
it heats just the quantity you 
need. Turn off the water and 
that shuts off the gas. Simple? 
Yes, and cheaper than old-fash- 
ioned ways. 


Pittsburg 














AUTOMATIC GAS 
WATER HEATERS 


A small cash payment puts this 
convenience in your home 
immediately 

Balance can be distributed over 
several months. 

Look up the Pittsburg dealer in 
your city or write us how many hot 
water faucets in your home and the 
number in your family. We will 
recommend the proper size Pitts- 
burg and send you a free copy of 
“The Well Managed Home,” which 
tells the whole story of better hot 
water service. 





















Be sure you get a Pittsburg 


PITTSBURG WATER HEATER CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Che very thought of 
ice cream is refreshing 


OW much more so the 

cool, delectable reality. 
And how easy to make 
with the 


Triple Motion 
White Mountain 
Ice Cream Freezer 


the freezer that has revolutionized 
ice cream making. 

Three motions —the can revolving 
while two dashers move in opposite 
directions —cut down the time and 
work two-thirds. And while reducing 
the work, the duplex dashers whip 
and fluff the cream, giving smoothness 
and greater quantity. 


Write today for our recipe 
* book ‘Frozen Dainties.” 


WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., INC. 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Saves Time, Food, Energy 


For easy and perfect preparing 

p of fruit sauces, jellies, butters, 

juices, catsups, ete., in large or 

aN USES small quantities. ‘Will remove 

skins, seeds and cores from a bushel of apples or 

pears, skins and seeds from a bushel of tomatoes, 

grupes, cr pitted fruit, in ten or twelve minutes. 

Gets all food value—juices, mineral salts, vitamines, 

rich coloring and natural sugar—with the pulp. 

Leaves only indigestible seeds, skins and fibrous 
core-cells. One-fourth the waste of other methods. 


“The DILVER Does It’’ 


Used the year around for ricing potatoes, making 
delicious purees, creaming vegetables, smoothing 
gravies, infant and invalid feeding. 
and many other uses, Quickly clamped 
to kitchen table. A child can operate 
it. Easily cleaned. Saves its cost in ff 
a short time. Endorsed by culinary }))% 
experts, dietitians, physicians, insti- 
tutes. Sold only by mail and through 
special representatives. 

Write today for free bookiet 
and special offer. 
Dilver Manufacturing Company 

—_e of “ousehold Speciaities 
Dept. 2) Pittsburgh, Pa. 


= Nation-wide demand for men and women— 
HJ Hotels, Clubs,Tea Rooms, Restaurants. Past 
experience unnecessary. We train you by mail 
and help you get a position. Big pay—fine 
living — quick advancement — our methods 
endorsed by leading hotels everywhere. 
Write for Free Book “Your Big Opportunity ' 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Room 2412, Washington, D.C. 


Are You too Long or too Short? 


(Continued from page 48) 


The mortality from tuberculosis ° differs 
greatly with nativity. Among the citizens of 
England, Scotland, and Wales, living in 
Pennsylvania, the mortality was found to be 
150 per 100,000, and those living in New York 
City, 215 per 100,000. In the same regions, 
persons born in Ireland show a mortality rate 
of 343 and 589 per 100,000 respectively. On 
the other hand, persons born in Italy in the 
same circumstances, show a mortality rate of 
only 82 and 112 respectively, and for Russian 
Jews, 107 and 115 respectively. 

In the examination of the second million 
men in the mobilization camps, 6,048 were 
found to have pulmonary tuberculosis. The 
mean stature of these men was 68.12 inches, 


| as against 68.07 inches for the 10,701 men of 


the first million. This is a remarkable confir- 
mation of the theory that tall persons are more 
prone to suffer from tuberculosis than short 
persons. The average weight of the 10,701 
men found suffering from pulmonary tuber- 
culosis was 130.44 pounds. ‘This is fully eleven 
pounds below the average of all recruits, which 
was 141.54 pounds. I may mention one other 
measurement which is naturally associated 
with the above; namely, that the tubercular 
patients had a low chest circumference. This 
was markedly less than the average for the 
whole number of troops examined, which was 
33-22 inches. For the first million recruits, 
the chest circumference of those afflicted with 
pulmonary tuberculosis was 32.33 inches, and 
for the second million, 31.90 inches. 

It would be unfair to charge that a large 
stature is the cause of tuberculosis, and also 
the cause of a deficient chest measure. It 
would be logical, however, to suppose that the 
deficient chest measurement causes the tuber- 
culosis, not by direct infection, but by a so 
contracted lung space as to prevent a proper 
development of the lung, thus decreasing its 
resistance to tubercular germs. 


Short Stature and Teeth 


As a contrast, we turn now to the opposite 
condition in so far as stature is concerned, and 
see what is likely to happen to those who are 
below the normal height. Most illuminating 
in this particular is the stature of those who 
are found to have defective and deficient teeth. 
Of the first million men examined at the 
mobilization camps 5,166 with bad teeth had 
an average stature of 67.26 inches which is 
.23 inches below the average. In the second 


million, 12,817 men who had defective and 
deficient teeth also had an average stature 
of 67.26 inches. This makes altogether 19,983 
measurements of men whose teeth were defec- 
tive. It is evident that shortness of stature is 
an accompaniment of defective and deficient 
teeth. 

Of course, we should not forget the racial 
characteristics, as short stature in Italians, 
Greeks, French, and Spaniards is not so 
important a diagnostic sign as in the people 
descended from more northern parents. This 
general principle, however, is deducible, that 
defective teeth occur less frequently in those 
parts of the country where tall men live and 
more frequently in those parts of the country 
where short men live. This fact is important 
in the treatment of children in respect of their 
teeth. While all children should have their 
teeth well cared for, those that are under size 
should have particular attention, as teeth 
troubles are more likely to develop with a 
shorter race of men. In contrast, if a child is 
much above the average height, particular 
attention should be paid to the development ot 
his chest capacity. Deep breathing, with 
exercise of the arms and shoulders, should be 
particularly encouraged. 

These anthropometric data have opened an 
entirely new field of health control. Hereto- 
fore, in school measurements, no attention 
has been paid to the ancestry of the child. No ~ 
allowance was made for the natural increased 
height of the child of Scotch ancestry, nor for 
the natural shortness of the child of Italian 
parents. We know now, in the light of these 
measurements, that a tall Italian child is more 
likely to have tuberculosis and the short Scotch 
child imperfect teeth. The teacher of hygiene 
heretofore has judged all children alike. This 
has led to the most innocent mistakes. Here- 
after direct personal attention will be given to 
the over-tall child, especially of an Italian, to 
teach him to be on the lookout for a congested 
thorax. On the other hand, a short child of 
Scotch ancestry will have his teeth more closely 
looked after than would be necessary if he 
were of Italian ancestry. 

I will confess that when I began to look 
over these extremely dehydrated statistics, I 
had no idea that I would find therein such a 
thesaurus of ideas relating to health. The 
lesson I learned has convinced me that no 
kind of knowledge is foreign to the subject of 
human welfare, 


Sweets for the Picnic Basket 
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Pecan Pineapple Cakes 


% teaspoonful salt 

2 egg-whites 

% cupful milk 

1% teaspoonfuls bak- 
ing-powder 

1 teaspoonful vanilla 

15g cupfuls pastry flour 


144 cupful chopped 
pecans 
% cupful shredded 
candied pineapple 
% cupful butter or 
margarin 
1 cupful sugar 
Cream together the butter and sugar until 
fluffy. Add the egg-whites beaten until 
stiff, then the milk, vanilla, and the flour, 
salt, and baking-powder sifted together and 
mixed with pecans and two-thirds of the 
pineapple. Bake in small cup-cake pans 
which have been well-oiled and floured, 
scattering the remainder of the pineapple 
over the top of the cakes before putting them 
in the oven. Bake for twenty minutes at 
375° F. No icing is needed. 
Mrs. A.M. Saltnass, 3712 Eleventh Ave., 
Minn. 


S., Minneapolis, 


Some attractive box lunches are suggested: 


Yum-Yum Sandwiches 
Currant Whigs Buttered 
Salted Almonds 
Apple Sauce Cake 


Olives 
Oranges 


Chicken and Olive Sandwiches 
Graham Bread and Lettuce Sandwiches 
Stuffed Celery Figs 
Orange Drops Coffee 


Substantial Camper’s Sandwiches 
Waldorf Salad in Cups 


Peaches Coffee 


Form Cake 


Biscuit Sandwiches 
Lettuce Sandwiches 
Sweet Gherkins _ Fruitines 
Bananas 


Radishes 
Grape-Juice 


Brown Bread and Cream Cheese 
Sandwiches 
Squirrel Sandwiches 
Ginger Ale 


Dates 


Olives 
Spice Cake 


Apples 


Camping Sandwich 
Vegetable Salad in paper cups 
Pecan Pineapple Cakes 
Fruit 


Coffee 








